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Che Independent. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY AT WOOD- 
STOCK, CONN. 


THE GRANDEST CELEBRATION OF THE 
YEAR. 


Tue Fourth of July celebration at Wood- 
stock, Conn., passed off very pleasantly. 
The day, which early in the morning 
promised to be wet and disagreeable, was 
fair, cool, and delightfully pleasant after 
ten o’clock. The speakers were all present 
as advertised and there was no delay in 
the proceedings. The people of Woodstock 
and the surrounding country for miles 
around gathered in Reseland Park, which 
was beautifully, decorated for the occa- 
sion. Many Sunday-schoo! children from 
neighboring towns were present to hear the 
music and enjoy the address of Dr. Buck- 
ley. Two bands of music were in attend- 
ance, and in the evening the grounds were 
illuminated and there was a fine display of 
fireworks. As the reports given in the 
daiiy papers are imperfect, we have thought 
it best to give our readers full and com- 
plete reports of all these interesting ad- 
dresses, 

On motion of Mr. Henry C. Bowen the 
Hon. John Turner Wait, of Norwich, was 
chosen presiding officer, and the following 
vice-presidents were elected: John Mc- 
Clellan, of Woodstock; William H. Chand- 
ler, of Thompson; Lewis Williams, of 
Pomfret; Joseph W. Manning, of Putnam; 
Edward H. Bugbee, of Killingly; George 
Sanger, of Canterbury; J. Russell Utley, 
of Chapin; Andrew H. Byles, of Ashford, 
Joseph J. Barrows, of Eastford, Holmes 
Ammidon, of Southbridge; Solomon Shum- 
way, of Webster; Charles Babcock, of 
Dudley; Henry C. Bowen, of New York; 
G. T. Murdock, of New Boston; John M. 
Hall, of Willimantic; and Henry GQ. 
Taintor, of Hampton. Secretaries: E. C. 
Stone, of Putnam; John Coup, of Webster; 
and George M. Whittaker, of Southbridge. 
Then, after prayer by Wm. Hayes Ward, 
D.D., of New York, the chairman made 
the following opening address: 


OPENING ADDRESS 
BY THE HON. JOHN T. WAIT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I can but feel grateful for the high honor 
conferred upon me in being selected to pre- 
side at this great social gathering. I appre- 
ciate this expression of regard the more 
highly from the fact that so many distifi- 
guished citizens, not’ only of this but of 
other states, are with us on this pleasant 
occasion, among whom are those who will 
furnish to us a most varied intellectual en- 
tertainment. 

It is my particular and I may also add 
agreeable duty, on behalf of the citizens of 
Woodstock, and especially of the public- 
spirited gentleman who inaugurated this 
patriotic demonstration, to tender to you 
all—old and young—a hearty greeting, and 
cordially.bid you welcome to Old Wood: 
stock and Roseland Park. 

I welcome our friends from out of the 
state to this beautiful, picturesque New 
England town, which; with all the rich en- 
dowments Nature has bestowed upon it, has 
been rendered more attractive through the 
noble generosity of one‘of its sons. 

I welcome the great:throng now gathered 
around me, who have come here to celebrate 





the birthday of the Nation, to all the rich 
and unalloyed enjoyments of the day. 

I can safely promise you all the rare 
pleasures of listening to choice music, to 
the soul-stirring eloquence of accomplished 
speakers, whose names adorn the pulpit, the 
halls of science, and the political arena; to 
a poem from that gifted writer, whose 
sparkling letters in one of the great journals 
of the country have won for her a brilliant 


pame; and, last, but not least, that pleas-. 


ure which comes from looking upon one 
another’s faces and reading there, as if 
written in visible letters, that the spirit of 
1776, which burned in the hearts of your 
fathers, carried them through the terrible 
seven-years struggle of the Revolution, 
burns now in yours, and will lead you to 
maintain inviolate our National Union, and 
leave it in all its original strength, the rich- 
est legacy which you can bequeath to your 
children and children’s children. 

I congratulate you upon the fact that 
on this the Nation’s natal day the flag of 
our country, beautiful and imposing 
emblem of national power and national 
unity, floats proudly and securely over 
every state in the Union; that the signs of 
the times all indicate that public peace 
and order have been everywhere re estab- 
lished, that civil law again controls, and 
the rights of all our citizens are recognized 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land; and that the hour is not distant when 
commercial confidence will be fully re- 
stored, enterprise again draw capital into 
the various channels of business, labor be 
respected and receive its adequate reward, 
and the hum of industry wake echoes in 
every valley and along every hillside in 
each state of this Union. 

Such celebrations as these, I am sure, 
tend to make us more thoughtful, and help 
us to appreciate the storied history of our 
great past. It is the sober, candid estimate 
of this past, by American citizens, which 
becomes the augury of a worthy future. 
We are now entering upon the second cen- 
tury of our national existence, amid diffi- 
culties and depressions which are testing 
the mettle of the people. The duty of the 
hour is patience and the maintenance of a 
hopeful spirit. Of all the lessons our ex- 
perience hitherto should have taught us, 
none certainly ranks above this: to beware 
of separating politics from unsullied honor 
and unbending integrity. The principle 
of true democracy, said Montesquieu, is 
virtue; and therefore is it that so much de- 
pends on the intelligence and uprightness 
of the people. 

Every man stands for something in a re- 
public like ours. In what fe is and in 
what he does he helps swell the Nation’s 
weal or woe. After all, manhood is our 
country’s real capital, and all that goes to 
increase that is tributary to our truest 
growth. Such passing anniversaries as this 
one carry us back, indeed, to stages of in- 
fancy as to numbers and material appoint- 
ments and possessions, But we cannot go 
back to the time in our national annals 
when manhood and culture were not the 
distinguishing strength of the people. It 
is these that are menaced by the greed and 
corruption so rife about us now. It is to 
preserve these that we hail this thoughtful 
and inspiriting celebration of the day. If 
we are being sobered by . these trying times 
through which we are passing, it will beto 
us a great gain. If we are learning anew 
to respect wisdom, authority, and justice, 
which a distinguished historian called the 





three pillars of social life, it will be better 
for us than that unbroken prosperity which 
enervates and corrupts. Where men gov- 
ern themselves—as they are expected to in 
this land—everything that fosters self-con- 
trol, sobriety, loyalty to duty is of incon- 
ceivable moment. And our great mission 
as a nation is, having learned the worth of 
freedom and of public education, the rights 
of woman and of industry, to defend these 
against any who would destroy or pervert 
them. While we struggle after new ideas, 
stimulated thereto by our climate and the 
genius that distinguishes us as a people, we 
are to love and maintain those already 
known. Our radicalism, which paves the 
way for reform and progress, should not be 
divorced from that wise conservatism which 
leads us to preserve what is good and what 
our experience attests as permanently valu- 
able. 

By what you will hear to-day, from those 
called hither to speak, with the authority 
of specialists, to young and old, [trust your 
patriotism will be intensified, and your love 
for the old standard virtues which gave to 
this commonwealth a just renown in our 
fathers’ days will be revived. Remember 
that the passion which seeks truth must 
always move hand in hand with the passion 
that obeys, loves, and defends it; and that 
is the grandest life, for man or nation, which 
is offered up as a sacrifice to duty. 

But I must not detain you longer from 
those whom we are all anxious to hear. Let 
this imperfect contribution of mine to the 
deliverances from this platform serve to 
awaken both expectancy and relish for the 
good and wise utterances now to follow. 


On the conclusion of the Hon. Mr. Wait’s 
address, and after music by the band, the 
Chairman resumed: 

“T have the pleasure of introducing to 
you a leading and well-known citizen of 
our own state, a gentleman whom the 
people of Windham County have listened 
to on other occasions, and always with 
respect and pleasure—Professor Cyrus 
Northrop, of Yale College.” 


THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR CYRUS NORTHROP, 








Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 


I regard it as a very great privilege to be 
present at such a gathering as this and to 
witness such ascene as is now spread be- 
fore me. Nature and Art have done their 
best to make this spot attractive; and what- 
ever else is’ needed to complete our joy 
must be supplied by the delightful memo- 
ries which are inseparably connected with 
the day we celebrat2. I have been drawn 
hither not merely by the kind invitation of 
friends, nor by the anticipated pleasure of 
seeing this beautiful spot; but, like you, by 
the fame of the orators and the poets who 
are to instruct and delight us. The things 
which I shall say of the Revolution of 1776 
will be very few. I regret this the less be- 
cause the time which I might otherwise 
have occupied will be so much more’ pleas- 
antly filled up by the gentlemen who are to 
follow me. I know very well that you are 
far more interested in the events of our 
time—in the political, religious, and philan- 
thropic measures which are to be discussed 
in your hearing—than you can possibly be 
in a revolution which took place a hundred 
years ago, and whose glory, in respect both 
to patriotism and military success, has been 
dimmed by the stirring events of our own 





generation. The battles inthe War forthe 
Union are nearer to you than the battles of 
the Revolution, and the memory of your 
sons who gave up their lives for their coun- 
try moves you to-day as the most heroic 
achievements of the fathers a hundred 
years ago fail to do. But it is all one 
story. ’76 and ’61 are but different acts in 
one grand drama of national development. 
The first settlers of our Atlantic Coast, 
from Maine to Georgia, were of the most 
diverse faith, political and religious, and 
of many races. ‘But they were men admir- 
ably fitted for self-government, advanced 
in their ideas of civil liberty, tenacious of 
their personal rights. "Whether it were the 
Puritan of New England or the Cavalier of 
Virginia, the Catholic of Maryland or the 


‘Quaker. of Pennsylvania, Englishman, 


Scotchman, Dutchman, or Swede, not one 
of them could be deceived by British soph- 
istry during the long discussion which fol- 
lowed the Navagation Act of 1651, with its 
destruction of all commercial freedom—a 
discussion which was not hushed until its 
voice was drowned by the rattle of mus- 
ketry at Lexington, in 1775. Far be it from 
me to attempt to excite at this time any 
feeling of hostility toward the mother 
country. England and America are to day 
the representatives of much that is best in 
the civilization of the world. She may 
have been slow to recognize the justice and 
sublimity of the contest for the preserva- 
tion of the Union; but she has, at least, 
shown signs of repentance by unprece- 
dented honors bestowed upon the hero of 
the war, the ex-President of our country. 
But during the whole period of our co- 
lonial existence the policy of England was 
one of heartless selfishness. She had done 
nothing to promote the colonization of our 
country. At the best, she had barely per- 
mitted the colonists to come to our shores, 
at their own risk and peril. But at the 
first sign of success British thrift mani- 
fested itself in a determination to make the 
colonies help pay the expenses of govern- 
ment. Especially was this so at the close 
of the French and Indian War. That 
struggle, begun so ingloriously by Brad- 
dock’s defeat and the massacre at Lake 
George, had been brought to a triumphant 
conclusion, through the energy of the great 
Pitt, by the conquest of Canada. In the 
moment of victory, Pitt, who had saved the 
honor of England, was no longer needed. 
George III was not long in ridding himself 
of a minister whom he feared, but never 
loved. The ingratitude which dismissed 
the great statesman as soon as the fruits 
of his genius had been secured was also 
blind to the services of the colonies in the 
late war; and, instead of reward, proposed 
to inflict upon them the Stamp Act, or tax- 
ation without representation. I need not 
go on with the story from this point. It is 
as familiar as household words. You know 
how the freemen in their town-meetings— 
those nurseries of liberty—denounced the 
doctrine of taxation without representation, 
and claimed for themselves British rights; 
not by charter only, but by birth. The 
legislature of Massachusetts said: ‘‘If taxes 
are imposed while we are not represented, 
we are slaves. Acts of Parliament against 
natural equity are void. A people may be 
free and tolerably happy without a partic- 
ular branch of trade; but without the priv- 
ilege of assessing their own’ taxes they can 
be neither.”, The same cry was echoed from 
the other, colonies. And yet the British 
Parliament passed the Stamp Act—passed 
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it just as an American Congress in later 
times passed the bill repealing the Missouri 
Compromise; both alike blind to the tre- 
mendous consequences that were to follow. 
No onein England doubted that the act 
would be enforced. No one doubted that 
the right to tax America was settled for- 
ever. Not one of the agents of the col- 
onies—not even Franklin himself—doubted 
that the stamp tax would be peacefully 
levied. 

But, while even the patriots of New 
England were almost in despair at the 
prospect, Providence was preparing a 
humble and unlearned citizen in the rude 
settlements of Western Virginia to lift up 
his voice like a trumpet and sound the 
alarm from one end of the continent to the 
other. It was Patrick Henry who, re- 
ceiving his doctrine of human rights from 
Nature herself, and kindling with sublime 


indignation at the attempt to rob the 
Americans of liberty, scorned the thought 
of submission, and, introducing into the 
“legislature of Virginia resolutions declarin 

that Virginia had the sole right of levying 
her own taxes, he carried them triumph- 
aptly through, despite the prayers and the 
threats of the royalists. Once ina century 
there comes such an opportunity as came 
to Patrick Henry. When the hour comes, 
the man is ready. Be it a Cesar or a 
Napoleon, a Washington ora Lincoln, the 
man is ready for the work; the work is 
fitted to the man. Henry in Virginia did 
just what the hour needed. The voice of 

Virginia, echoing from colony to colony 
northward and southward, was the voice of 
hope. To the much-tried and weary pa- 
triots of New England it was like a voice 
from Heaven bidding them God-speed in 
their struggle for liberty. No thought 
now of submission to the Stamp Act. 
Everywhere the stamp officers where 
forced to resign. It was patriots of 

Windham and New London counties, who 
forced the agent in Connecticut to give up 
his commission at Wethersfield. Union 
and Liberty was the cry everywhere. 
Grenville, the British minister, sneered at 
the idea of a general congress, as impossi- 
ble. But Massachusetts proposed it, and 
South Carolina, under the lead of the ever- 
to-be-honored Christopher Gadsden, sec- 
onded it. The congress met, and adopted a 
declaration of rights, basing them not on 
charters, but on Nature—rights, therefore, 
which could be claimed not by this colony 
or that, but by them all as Americans, 
citizens of a common country. Between 
such a declaration and the doctrine of the 
British Parliament no arbitrament was 
possible except that of arms. The contest 
began at Lexington and closed at York- 
town. It secured our independence and 
made possible for us a glorious future as a 
free nation. The men who carried us suc- 
cessfully through that revolutionary strug- 
“ gle are not so far removed from us that 
the ties even of personal sympathy are 
entirely sundered. Some of us have 
heard in our younger years, from the 
lips of au aged veteran, the story of 
the struggle for independence; or in 
the thrice-told tale received from his 
fathers have felt the joys and the sorrows 

f a half-civilized life in the wilderness. 
But between our early experience and that 
of our children there has come a great gulf 
of blood. The patriotism and heroism of 
76, eclipsed and yet glorified by the patriot- 
ism and heroism of ’61, can never be to the 
coming generation what they were to us. 
From the records of this later struggle our 
children will draw their inspiration. Talk 
to them of heroism, of manliness, of self- 
devotion—they will point you not alone to 
Bunker Hill and Valley Forge, but to 
Gettysburg, to Fredericksburg, to Vicks- 
burg, to Antietam, to Sherman’s march, to 
the battles of the Wilderness, to the long 
and final struggle for Richmond, Talk to 
them of the patient suffering of woman— 
they will tell you not of the mothers of 
the Revolution, but of those mothers in 
these later times who, in the midst of 
plenty and a mature civilization, voluntari- 
ly sent forth from the luxury and love of 
home the bravest and the best to die for lib- 
erty and law. Talk to them of generals 
whose deeds make the pages of our history 
radiant with glory, and they will sound the 

raises not alone of Greene and Putnam, or 

arren and Schuyler, but of Grant and 
Sherman, Sheridan and Thomas. Talk to 
them of Christian statesmen adorning by 
their lives the country which they governed, 
and they did speak reverently the names 
of Washington and his honored associates, 
while they pronounce with tenderness and 
tears the name of the patriot and martyr, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

But in our just reverence for the noble 
living and dead of our own day, in our en- 
thusiasm over the grand achievements of 
these few years, the salvation of the Union 
and the inauguration of universal liberty, 
let us never forget how much we owe to 
the men and women of ’76; and may our 
united prayer ever be that the liberty for 
which Washington fought and for which 
Lincoln died may be the perpetual inher- 
itance of this nation, and that e, pros- 
perity, and concord with ute justice, 
may dwell in every portion of our and, 





After more music, the Chairman intro- 
duced Governor Chamberlain as follows: 

“‘T have now the pleasure of introducing 
to you the Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain, a 
patriot and a statesman, whose ability, 
as displayed in discharging the of 
go of South lina, has won 
the admi n and respect Of the people of 
the Union,” 


Governor Chamberlain was received with 
loud applause and a round of cheers. He 
spoke as follows, following his written 
notes, as had the two previous speakers: 


OUR COUNTRY AND OUR DUTY. 





ADDRESS BY GOV. DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
FROM SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Mr. President and Fellow-citizens :—I have 
accepted the invitation with which I have 
been honored, to address you to-day, be- 
cause of the earnest assurance by which it 
was accompanied that it would be agree- 
able to the good people who might be gath- 
ered here to listen to my views upon the 
great public question with which it has 
been my fortune recently to be connected. 
I fully recognize the fact that whatever of 
interest may be felt in what I shall say is 
due wholly to the special experience through 
which I have lately passed. Under such 
circumstances I have no choice of themes. 
Nor can I consider it inappropriate, upon 
any ground, that I should discuss such a 
theme. It is a public question. It con- 
cerns not me alone, nor one party nor one 
state alone. It concerns the nation, the 
whole people, the generation living and the 
generations unborn. 

This is Freedom’s day. I shall speak for 
freedom. I shall speak with freedom. I 
have no private griefs to present. So far 
as personal interests are concerned, recent 
events have but relieved me of a burden 
heavy almost beyond endurance. For my- 
self alone I could be thankful for it. 

Ispeak to you to-day froma profound 
sense of duty. Gladly would I close for- 
ever that chapter of history to which I have 
referred. But I dare not do it. 


“ZF see a band you cannot see; 
I hear a voice you cannot hear— 


the hand of the helpless and deserted 
Southern patriot, the voice of the widow 
whose husband, of the child whose father has 
fallen by the blow of the political assassin. 
I speak, too, because others do not. My 
ambitions are few and limited; but it shall 
not be written of me when, life closes: ‘‘ He 
loved ease, or freedom from detraction and 
calumny, or the favor of the great and 
powerful, so well that he failed, in a crisis 
in which he was involved, to utter his sin- 
cere opinions without fear or reserve.” 

There passed away recently in foreign 
lands one of the noblest spirits of our 
age—an eminent American, whose brilliant 
services to literature, whose sensitive hon- 
or, whose rare courage have won new re- 
spect for the American name. I read the 
lofty and abounding eulogies which covered 
his grave; but I read no word more faithful 
and honorable to his memory than this: 
«* Whoever writes of Mr. Motley now ought 
by no means to forget to record that he 
was one of the few who devoured no dirt, 
kissed not the feet of the President nor his 
Secretary, and had no words of vociferous 
admiration for ‘ My Policy.’”* 

I have already sufficiently informed you 
that I must speak in condemnation of what 
is known as President Hayes’s Southern 
Policy. The question will be asked: ‘‘ Why 
attack that policy now? It is irrevocable. 
Criticism cannot recall it. Denunciation 
cannot change it. Attacks upon it will 
distract the party and promote only the 
success of our political opponents.” I 
answer that, if a political party is a con- 
trivance for seizing and holding the gov- 
ernment of the country, regardless of any 
broad or fixed political principles, I ought 
to hold my peace; but if, as I have be- 
lieved, a political party is a means or 
agency for promoting the welfare of all the 
people by the enforcement, in the affairs of 
government, of certain political principles, 
then, whenever the citizen finds those prin- 
ciples abandoned by the party professing 
them, it is the simple dictate alike of duty 
and honor to oppose and attack those who 
are betraying the party which has trusted 
them. This duty I sball try to discharge. 
Party success is not always possib e. Party 
honesty is. I know well that there are 
tides in the affairs of parties, br refluent 
waves of sentiment or opinion, which 
sometimes overpower the strongest political 
organizations. There is no permanent loss 
in such reverses. Principles remain and 
vitalize organizations into fresh life after 
every defeat; but woe to that party which 
bends silently wnder the blow of treachery 
to its own principles! 

Iam to discuss a presidential policy. It 
is one of the peculiarities, as well as mis- 
fortunes, of our political life that, hereto- 
fore, as well as now, we have heard of 
presidential policies. The expression dis- 
closes a dislocation of the proper relations 
between a President and the party which 
he represents. If you say the President 


should represeat no party, but the whole 
people, the answer is: He must represent 
the whole people through fidelity to princi- 
ples approved and accepted by him as ‘the 
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representative of his political party. Polit- 
ical parties, in the sense.in which 
the term, are the o 
The experience of free 
no other effective mode of steadily infiu- 
encing and controlling public affairs. It 
is essential to the life of a party, to an 
honest or useful relation between a 
and its leaders, that the latter should faith- 
fully represent the principles of the former. 
No man is ever trusted as a party leader 
upon apy other basis. A presidential pol- 
icy, if the term is descriptive, is an anom- 
aly and offense. It savors of bad faith. It 
has a native and historical odor of treach- 
— intrigue. 

ut, fellow-citizens, what is the Presi- 
dent's Southern policy ? 

In point of physical or external fact, it 
consists in withdrawing the military forces 
of the United States from the points in 
South Carolina and Louisiana where they 
had been previously stationed for the pro- 
tection and support of the lawful govern- 
ments of those states. 

In point of immediate, foreseen, and in- 
tended consequence, it consists in the over- 
throw and destruction of those state gov- 
ernments, and the substitution in their 
stead of certain other organizations called 
state governments. 

{n point of actual present results, it con- 
isists in the abandonment of Southern Re- 
jpublicans, and especially the colored race, 
to the control and rule not only of the 
Democratic party, but of that class at the 
South which regarded — as a divine 
institution; which waged four years of 
destructive war for its perpetuation; which 
steadily opposed citizenship and suffrage 
Yor the Negro; in a word, a class whose 
traditions, principles, and history are op- 

to every step and feature of what 
ee call our national progress since 


In point of general political and moral 
significance, it consists in the proclamation 
to the country and the world that the will 
of the majority of the voters of a siate, 
awfully and regularly expressed, is no 
longer the ruling power in our states, and 
jthat the constitutional guaranty to every 
jstate in this Union of a republican form of 
|government and of protection against do- 
mestic violence is, henceforth, ineffectual 
and worthless, 

Does not such a policy challenge atten- 
tion? Does it not justify free discussion? 
The statement whichI have now madeis 
drawn with a fair and judicial hand. It 
contains nothing but clear. visible, actual 
facts. And yetI ask you, fellow-citizens, 
does it not sound iike an indictment? 

In discussing such a policy, it will not be 
necessary to do more than to recall well- 
known and undisputed facts. 

When President Hayes assumed bis 
office, he found in Louisiana a state govern- 
ment complete in all its departments—ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial—with Gov. 
Packard as its chief executive. That gov- 
ernment rested for its legal title upon an 
election held and conducted according to 
law, the results of which bad been ascer- 
tained and declared in the manner pro- 
vided by law. Those results and the mode 
of their legal ascertainment and declaration 
had been subjected to the examination and 
judgment of an august special tribunal. 
By the judgment of that tribunal the 
agencies established by the laws of 
Louisiana for the conduct and declaration 
of that election had been declared legal and 
competent for those purposes. That judg- 
ment was an indispensable support to the 
President’s title to his own office. With- 
out it he was himself a usurper, without 
a shadow of legal right or semblance of 
lawful authority. 

It is another unquestioned fact that by 
the same election and the same agencies 
which had thus resulted in securing the 
electoral vote of Louisiana for President 
Hayes a legislature had been chosen com- 
posed of a large majority, in both branches, 
of Republicans. This legislature had as- 
sembled, and, with an unquestioned quorum 
of lawfully-elected members in both 
branches, had proceeded, in exact and un- 
questioned conformity to the constitution 
and laws of Louisiana, to declare Gov. 
Packard the lawfully-elected governor. 
He had assumed the office and was in its 
lawful exercise. Not an element of legal 
regularity or validity was wanting to his 
title. From the moment Gov. Packard 
became clothed with that office, under the 
constitution and laws of Lousiana, no law- 
ful autbority existed in Louisiana or else- 
where to destroy or mar or impeach his 
title. It was irrevocable and unassailable 
by any lawful agency. 

President Hayes found the state govern- 
ment, as [ have said, complete in its organ- 
ization, unquestionable in its validity, ex- 
cept upon grounds which directly and 
equally impeached the validity of his own 
title. He found it, however, menaced and 
beleagured by an armed, violent, and revo- 
lutionary organization, calling itself a state 
government, which had already forcibly 
seized a considerable part of the public 
offices and property at the capital, and 
stood in avowed readiness to complete its 
usurpation, whenever this could be done 
without actual collision withthe military 
forces of the United States. Not only was 
every feature of this situation known to 
President Hayes, but he was subsequently, 
in due constitutional form, informed of it 
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by the legislature of Louisiana, then in 
session, in its demand, under the fourth 
section of the fourth article of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, for protection 
against domestic violence. 

Now, I undertake to say that no public 
cad ale arose in which the constitutional 

ical duty of the President of the 
United States was clearer or more impera- 
tive than in Louisiana at the time to which 
I have referred. I leave out of view, for 
moment, all consideration of that most 
and to mavy most humiliating 
feature of this business, which consists in 
a willingness on the part of the President 
to accept for himself the fruits of the 
election in Louisiana—although it is an in- 
disputable fact that the vote in that state 
for the Hayes electors fell short of that for 
Governor Packard by several hundreds— 
and yet, while clutching those fruits with a 
ready, if not eager hand, to plan and carry 
out the overthrow of Governor Packard. I 
leave out of view here, also, the general 
question of party fealty, of which I shall 
hereafter speak, as well as of the general 
consequences of the President’s conduct. I 
do not stop now to inquire what manner of 
man Governor Packard was or what party 
he represented. If Governor Packard had 
been a corrupt poltroon, instead of a man 
who in honor and courage matches any 
man in the Union, the President’s duty 
would have remained the same. I inquire 
only at this point: Wbat was the official 
duty of President Hayes toward the State 
of Louisiana? And I answer that it is 
beyond intelligent dispute or reasonable 
question that it was his duty to protect the 
lawful government of that state from 
domestic violence by the military forces of 
the United States, and tomake the measure 
of that protection, as well as its continu- 
ance, the extent necessary to render Gov- 
ernor Packard’s authority effective through- 
out the State of Louisiana. 

Our Government is a Union composed of 
separate states. Inthe impressive judicial 
phrase of Chief-Justice Chase, it is ‘‘ an 
indestructible Union composed of inde- 
structible states.” The powers of the Gen- 
eral Government are limited and special. 
Beyond these it carnot go. Its powers 
limit and measure its duties. The Consti- 
tution in its opening sentence declares the 
great purposes of its own creation, and 
among these we find ‘‘to insure domestic 
tranquillity.” By the concurrence of all 
respectable authorities, the true construc- 
tion of the whole instrument and the true 
interpretation of its separate provisions or 
phrases is that which secures, on the one 
hand, the efficient exercise of all the powers 
of the General Government which are es- 
sential to the attainment of the purposes for 
which the Union was formed, and, on the 
other hand and at the same time, leaves to 
the people of each state the: free exercise 
of all the powers not delegated by the Con- 
stitution to the General Government. The 
gravest constitutional discussions, both 
parliamentary and judicial, which have 
marked our history have had reference to 
the line which should separate state rights 
from national rights. 

In defending the President’s action 
toward Louisiana and South Carolina, 
great efforts have been made to cover his 
action with the mantle of staterights. The 
President bimself bas proclaimed his policy 
to be “local self-government,” and we 
hear it described on all sides as ‘‘ home 
rule.” It is, in truth, the exact opposite of 
this. But what I wish to remark now is, 
that the question involved in this discus- 
sion is not one, primarily, of state rights or 
national rights, but of national duty. The 
relations of the General Government and 
of the President as the Chief Executive to 
the present question arise under the pro- 
visions of Section 4 of Article 4 of the 
Constitution, which declares that ‘‘ the 
United States sha'] guarantee to every state 
in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment and shall protect each of them against 
invasion; and, on application of the legis- 
lature, or of the executive (when the legis- 
lature cannot be convened), against domes- 
tic violence.” 

Whoever reads the Constitution will 
observe that almost every other sec- 
tion is concerned with the granting cr 
defining or regulation of the several 
powers designed to be conferred on the 
General Government, or the denial or re- 
striction to the states of powers which 
might interfere with the great objects of 
the Union. In the present section we find 
a purpose, primarily, not to enlarge the 
powers of the General Government nor to 
deny powers to the states; but the solemn 
imposition of a great duty to be discharged 
by the United States toward each state. As 
to other sections, the state and the nation 
are left to adjust their respective powers 
under the light of the language of the Con- 
stitution and by the modes provided by 
that instrument. This section raises no 
such question. Its terms are clear, broad, 
unmistakable. ‘‘The United States shal 
; . protect every state in this Union, 
on application, etc., against domestic vio- 
lence.” It does not say that the United 
States shall have power to protect each 
state. It does not say that each state shall 
have the right to demand protection. _ It is 
not a question of powers or rights. Itis a 
plain command, addressed by the Constitu- 
tion to the Government which it created, 
requiring it to do a plainly-specified duty. 
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In discharge of the duty imposed by this 
section, Congress, by the Acts of 1795 and 
of 1807, authorized the President, when- 
ever the exigency described in this section 
should arise—or, to use the exact lan 
of the Acts, ‘‘in case of an insurrection in 
any state against the government thereof” — 
to call forth such number of the militia of 
any other state or states as he deems suf- 
ficient to suppress the insurrection, or to 
employ for the same purposes such part of 
the land or naval! forces of the United States 
as he deems necessary. 

This duty, therefore, originally imposed 
upon the United States, is now imposed on 
the President. 

This section and the Act of 1795 have re- 

ceived judicial examination and application 
in the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the well-known case of Luther vs. Bor- 
den,7 Howard,1. Referring to this section 
of the Constitution, Chief-Justice Taney, 
speaking for the Co ys: “It rested 
with Congress to dete pon the means 
proper to be adopted t fill this guaran- 
ty”; and, referring then to the Act of 1795, 
he says: ‘‘ By this act the power of de- 
ciding whether the exigency had arisen 
upon which the Government of the United 
States is bound to interfere is given to the 
President. He is to act upon the applica- 
tion of the legislature, or of the executive; 
and, consequently, he must determine what 
body of men constitute the legislature, and 
who is the governor, before he can act. 
The fact that both parties claim the right 
to the government cannot alter the case, for 
both cannot beentitled to it. If there is an 
armed conflict, like the one of which we 
are speaking, it is a case of domestic vio- 
lence, and one of the parties must be in in- 
surrection against the lawful government. 
And the President must, of necessity, 
decide which is the government, and which 
party is unlawfully arrayed against it, be- 
fore he can perform the duty imposed upon 
him by the Act of Congress.” 

Now, I submit that before any intelligent 
audience or tribunal no argument is needed 
to make plainer the President’s duty toward 
Louisiana. Read the section of the Consti- 
tution, and the Act of 1795, with the opin- 
ion of Chief-Justice Taney, and I do not see 
how any man with an honest purpose to do 
his duty could miss his path. Thesimple in- 
quiries to be made before acting were: Has 
application been made by the legislature or 
the executive according to the constitu- 
tional requirements? If yea, does domes- 
tice violence or insurrection exist? If yea 
again, then the President is false to his 
trust, derelict of his plain constitutional 
duty, if he fails to protect the state to what- 
ever extent in degree of force or length of 
time may be requisite to subdue the insur- 
rection or violence. Since no other pro- 
vision of the Constitution, as we have seen, 
is so imperative in enjoining a duty, so the 
sem of no other constitutional duty 
by the President is so essential to the pre- 
servation of our dual system of govern- 
ment. It is the bulwark not of state rights 
alone, but of state life. 

And now let me inquire what was the 
action of the President under the circum- 
stances stated? Did he discharge his con- 
stitutional duty by protecting the State of 
Louisiana against domestic violence? He 
made no attempt to do it. Being called 
upon by the legislature of Louisiana, in 
strict conformity to the Constitution, did 
he inquire and ‘‘ determine,” to use the 
words of Chief Justice Taney, ‘“‘ what body 
of men constitute the legislature and 
who is the governor?” No, he did not. 
Assuming the right to preserve the 
peace in Louisiana by the milita 
forces of the United States, pend- 
ing his negotiations—a right the ex- 
ercise of which was a bold and 
flagrant usurpation, unless derived from 
the duty which he was at the very moment 
refusing to perform—he enters upon 
negotiations with those who by armed 
violence and in _ military array are 
menacing tbe lawful government of the 
state. Sir, I have seen the hot indignation 
of outraged patriotism poured upon the 
weak old man in whose feeble hands the 
great Rebellion found the powers of this 
Government in 1860, because he treated 
with the leaders and agents of that Rebel- 
lion and could find po warrant in the Con- 
stitution for ‘‘coercing a state.” I could 
frame an excuse for James Buchanan. He 
was the decaying fruit of half a century of 
Northern subservience to Southern dicta- 
tion; the poor dregs of a worn-out politician 
whose life had been spent in cowering sub- 
mission to the will of those whom he was 
now Called to confront. But what shall be 
said of this President, educated by the 
events of the last seventeen years—the 
long and perilous struggle to save the nation 
to freedom and justice; the representative 
of a party whose life and inspiration in 
every hour of its existence has been polit- 
ical justice and freedom for all American 
citizens; a President who had literally 
climbed to his high seat over the dead 
bodies of hundreds of loyal men in Louisi- 
ana, who had met death in forms far more 
terrible than any battle-field, in order that 
the liberty of which they had tasted might 
be kept for their children? James Bu- 
chanan could say he negotiated with those 
who were in arms against the United 
States in order that he might by peaceful 
agencies preserve the integrity of the Union 
and avert a fratricidal war, This Presi- 
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dent enters upon his negotiations with 
those who are in arms against the lawful 
government of Louisiana in order that he 
might the more surely betray the friends 
who had trusted him and the cause he was 
sworn to uphold.: g 


You are familiar with the story. Presi- 
dent Hayes, instead of seeking to discharge 
his constitutional duty, according to the 

lain letter of the Constitution and laws; 
instead of inquiring, if he had doubts, 
‘« what body of men constitute the legisla- 
ture and who is the governor ”; instead of 
recognizing the palpable fact that an armed 
insurrection against the lawful government 
of Louisiana existed, and had been arrested 
in mid-career solely by the presence of the 
military forces of the United States, and was 
still literally resting on its arms, dispatches 
to New Orleans a commission of five—for 
what? Let the elaborate letter of instruc- 
tions of his Secretary of State answer. Is it 
to inquire ‘‘ what body of men constitute 
the legislature and who is the governor?” 
No. That inquiry was foreign to his pur- 

se. Is it to inquire whether, in point of 
act, an insurrection had arisen against the 
government of which Packard was the 
head? No. That inquiry was already 
answered by the fact, avowed on the one 
hand and admitted on the other, that Gov- 
ernor Packard held his place inst the 
insurrectionary forces solely by the protec- 
tion of the military forces of the United 
States. The President’s commission went 
to New Orleans under instructions which 
forbade their discharging the duties appro- 
priate to such an occasion, and which di- 
rected them to enter upon work foreign to 
any just conceptions of the President’s 
duties or powers. They were directed to 
make ‘‘ no examination into or report upon 
the facts of the recent state election, or the 
canvass of the votes cast at that election.” 
They were told that it was important to 
learn ‘‘the real impediments to regular 
legal and peaceful proceedings under the 
laws and constitution of Louisiana.” They 
were told that ‘‘the President desires that 
you should devote your first and principal 
attention to a removal of the obstacles to 
an acknowledgment of one government.” 
“«Tf,” says the Secretary, ‘‘ those obstacles 
should prove insuperable, it should be 
your next endeavor to accomplish the rec- 
ognition of a single legislature, as the de- 
pository of the representative will of the 
people of Louisiana. This great depart- 
ment rescued from dispute, the rest of the 
problem could be gradually worked out.” 
The commission is further informed of the 
‘“‘extreme solicitude” of the President to 
avoid using his authority in influencing or 
determining ‘‘ contested elections” in a 
state, and to ‘“‘put an end to even the ap- 
pearance of military intervention in the 
domestic affairs of the state’; and they 
are again urged to secure a single legisla- 
ture, with the significant hint that the 
President will thus be relieved of his em- 
barrassment, since the legislature can alone 
call for his aid under the Constitution. 

Now, fellow-citizens, we cannot do better 
than to pause here long enough to consider 
the most extraordinary nature of these in- 
structions. We shall see, if we look with 
our eyes, and not with our prejudices, a dis- 
regard not merely of the constitutional 
duty which then confronted the President, 
but a greater disregard of the proper line 
which limits the powers and functions of 
the General Government in its relations to 
the states. We shall see that, as the final 
result of this business was a disastrous 
blow at state rights, as well as human 
rights, so the methods employed to reach 
the end were conceived and executed in 
fitting disregard of constitutional powers 
and limitations. 

Recall, now, what has already been 
shown, that the only possible warrant which 
the President had for any action or policy 
toward Louisiana was the duty imposed by 
the 4th section of article 4 of the Constitu- 
tion. Observe, again, that the only inquiries 
to be made by the President, under the call 
of the legislature of Louisiana, were: Does 
domestic violence, in the sense intended by 
the Constitution, exist in Louisiana? or, 
Which of the two organizations claiming 
to be state governments is the true and law- 
fulone? Whenthe President of the United 
States is thus summoned to this duty, what 
right, what warrant of constitution or law, 
I ask, can he have or find for pusbing 
aside the proper inquiries, and inquiring, 
either by himself or by a commission of 
five, how he may ‘‘remove the obstacles to 
the acknowledgment of one government in 
Louisiana,” or how he may “accomplish” 
—in the sounding phrase of the Secretary— 
‘* the recognition of a single legislature as 
the depository of the representative will of 
the people of Louisiana?’ Of what con- 
cern was it to him—I speak in a constitu- 
tional sense—to know how two govern- 
ments could be reduced to one, or two leg- 
islatures combined in one? We hear much 
from the President and his advisers and de- 
fenders of a new-born zeal for constitu- 
tional limitations. The same lips which in 
recent years have been wont to come to the 
consideration of constitutional questions 
with no narrower rule of construction than 
* salus popult suprema lex” are now tremu- 
lous with assurances of their extreme so- 
licitude,” lest they should give ‘‘evén the 
ap ce of. military intervention.” Sir, 
hold’ them to their new tests. Ask the 
President under what power, express or 





implied, he enters Louisiana to secure 
one legislature or one government? 
No man can answer you. It was 
bold, arrant usurpation, without even an 
excuse that it was undertaken in a good 
cause. He had been called upon by the 
legislature which recognized Governor 
Packard to protect the state against domes- 
tic violence. It was under this warrant 
alone that he could enter Louisiana except 
asausurper. He could have refused aid 
to Governor Packard, as Tilden would 
have done, because he was not the lawful 
governor. He could have withdrawn the 
troops from the vicinity of the state-house, 
on the ground that no domestic violence 
existed, and left the controversy to settle 
itself. In either course his action would 
have had the merit of being an exercise of 
powers undoubtedly committed to him. It 
might also have been characterized as open 
and straightforward. But the course which 
he did pursue was, first by his commission 
to undermine Governor Packard, and then 
to withdraw the support of the United 
States troops. He dared not question Gov- 
ernor Packard’s title; but he thought, in 
the face of an intelligent people, to accom- 
plish by indirection the purpose to which 
he stood committed. When, by the direct 
influence of his commission and the pre- 
announcement of his purpose to withdraw 
the United States troops, he had gained for 
the Nichols legislature a Returning Board 
quorum, he proclaims his discovery that no 
case of domestic violence exists in Louisi- 
ana warranting his intervention, and with- 
draws the troops. 

Now, fellow-citizens, I exercise the right 
of an American citizen, no more, when IL 
say that a review of this chapter of our 
history leaves me in no doubt that the real 
purpose of the Louisiana Commission and 
of the whole conduct of the Louisiana case 
by the President was to accomplish the 
overthrow of Governor Packard and his 
authority. Called upon under the Consti- 
tution and laws of the country, as its chief 
executive, to discharge a grave public duty, 
a duty essential to tne maintenance of the 
life of a great state, a duty equally essential 
to the maintenance of human rights and 
the principles of the political party which 
had elected him, the President not only 
declines the duty, but he stabs the state 
that sought his aid and betrays the princi- 
ples and men whom he was bound to up- 
hold and protect. 

Mark, too, the confession involved in the 
very effort to secure for Nichols a Return- 
ing Board legislature. It was a confes- 
sion that the foundation of the title of Gov- 
ernor Packard was impregnable; that, in or- 
der to gain any semblance of authority for 
Nichols, Governor Packard’s legislative de- 
partment must be broken up. A piece of 
policy as shallow as it was disreputable. 

oes any man say or suggest in terms that 
the state government of which Governor 
Packard was the head was any the less the 
lawful state government when a majority 
of the members declared. elected by the 
Returning Board had taken seats in the 
Nichols legislature? Whenever any mem- 
ber of the Packard legislature deserted his 
post, he left a vacant seat behind him. He 
carried notbing with him. It was then the 
prerogative of those who remained to cause 
the vacant seat to be filled. Or, if by the 
number of desertions no quorum was pres- 
ent, the result was a temporary paralysis 
of the legislative arm. Itremained for this 
obstacle to be removed by new elections, as 
provided by the laws of Louisiana, as of all 
Other states. It is an evidence of the con- 
fusion of ideas bred by such efforts to cir- 
cumvent political justice that the country 
has been deluded into a less degree of 
reprobation of the President’s policy by the 
fact that, under the influence of tne Pres- 
ident’s commission and his own pre- 
announced purpose, a majority of the mem- 
bers of the lawful legislature vacated their 
seats and joined the unlawful and revolu- 
tionary body called together by Nichols. 
The legal and parliamentary fact is that the 
action of those members neither took away 
any lawful authority from the one body 
nor added any lawful authority to the other. 
Still less did such aetion change in any re- 
spect the constitutional duty of the Pres- 
ident toward the State of Louisiana, 

Fellow-citizens, I do not intend to over- 
look any plausible or prominent argument 
by which the President’s Southern policy is 
defended, and I, therefore, propose to con- 
sider the question of the actual existence 
of ‘‘domestic violence” in Louisiana. The 
President, in his order removing the troops 
on the 20th day of April last, after, as I 
have shown, a Returning Board quorum 
had been obtained for the Nichols legisla- 
ture, declared that he did not find in Lou- 
isiana a condition of ‘‘domestic violence” 
such as is contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion. He had, of course, been familiar with 
every feature of the situation there during 
the whole period of his delay, and he had 
not waited till April 20th to satisfy himself 
whether domestic violence existed or not. 
But such is the ground on which he places 
his removal of the troops. Let us examine 
this ground. Let us ask what is ‘‘ domestic 
violence,” and did ‘‘domestic violence” 
exist in the constitutional sense in Louisi- 
ana when the President was called upon to 
determine his action? 

Upon this feature of our discussion you 
will recall how jauntily and. confidently 
Col, Higginson comes forward to announce 
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his approval of the President’s policy and 
to state the grounds of its defense. With 
him allis clear. The President could do 
nothing else, because there was no ‘“‘do- 
mestic violence,” and Mr. Webster had 
warned us nst ‘‘latent insurrection” 
or “constructive violence.” With him it 
isa mere “disputed claim to the governor- 
ship,” and the state must be left ‘‘to man- 

e her own local affairs in her own way.” 

ell, I confess I think this is as good a de- 
fense as I have anywhere seen of the Presi- 
dent’s action; and we shall do well, there- 
fore, toexamineit. What, then, is ‘‘domes- 
tic violence,” within the meaning of the 
Constitution; or “‘insurrection,” within the 
meaning of the statutes? It is nota little 
interesting, if not amusing, to observe Col. 
Higginson’s reverence for Mr. Webster’s 
opinion on ‘‘ constructive” insurrection or 
violence, when one recalls the views of 
“constructive” crimes expounded by 
Judge Curtis and indorsed by Mr. Webster 
on an occasion with which Col. Higginson 
was rather intimately connected; but I 
shall not object to allowing the present 
question to rest upon the doctrines and 
principles laid down by Mr. Webster. I 
have an habitual reverence for that most 
commanding autbority in all our constitu- 
tional history. 

When Mr. Webster speaks of ‘‘ merely 
threatened domestic violence,” or of ‘‘antici- 
pating insurrectionary movements,” what 
does hemean? His meaning cannot well be 
expressed in clearer terms; but it may be 
said that he has in mind the broad and ob- 
vious distinction between the avowal of a 
purpose to resort to violence, or the belief 
that violence will be use, on the one hand, 
and the actual exhibition or use of violence, 
on the other. If a purpose were formed 
by a large number of the citizens of this 
state to overthrow or resist your 
government—if organizations for that 
purpose existed, but their members had not 
yet appeared as actual organized bodies or 
openly moved to the accomplishment of 
their purposes—Mr. Webster would not re- 
gard this as ‘domestic violence” within 
the meaning of the Constitution—a prop- 
osition which no one will dispute. The 
purpose must appear in acts, Whenever 
this condition of affairs arises it is insur- 
rection, and the moment for interference is 
the moment when the insurrection shows 
by its acts the power and the will to carry 
out its purpose. If acolumn of men, armed 
or unarmed, are found marching upon your 
court house or your state house, with the 
known purpose of expelling your officers 
and yo government from their places, 
and if they possess the power to execute 
their purpose, are we to be told that this is 
not domestic violence, because the column 
has not yet captured your public buildings 
or dispossessed your lawful officers, or 
because it has not yet come into actual 
collision with the lawful authorities? This 
is not reason nor law, and no respectable 
authority can be produced to support such 
atheory. The simple test is: Is there an 
actual exhibition of physical force sufficient 
and designed to assault the lawful govern- 
ment or oppose its authority with success? 
If there is, domestic violence exists, insur- 
rection exists—not latent, but patent; not 
constructive but palpable. And if at such a 
juncture the President is called upon b 
the lawful government to intervene, he is 
bound to protect the state. Must a lawful 
state government, conscious that the force 
arrayed against her is beyond her power to 
control or subdue, still be told to wait till 
the violence has struck her before she can 
demand protection? The first blow may 
overthrow her, render her helpless, inflict 
irreparable injury upon all the great inter- 
ests she is bound to guard. 

But, sir, the great authority of Mr. Web- 
ster must not be claimed for such doc- 
trines. Let me vindicate his fame from 
this undeserved imputation. In 1848 Mr. 
Webster appeared in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the celebrated case of 
Luther ». Borden, involving a discussion of 
the controversy connected with the attempt 
in 1842 to displace the old charter govern- 
ment of Rhode Island. His argument has 
justly been regarded as one of the ablest 
efforts of his forensic life, and I ask you to 
listen to his views upon the identical ques- 
tion we are now discussing. 

Speaking of the section of the Constitu- 
tion which we are now considering, Mr. 
Webster says: “‘I cannot but think thisa 
very stringent article, drawing after it the 
most important consequences and all of 
them good consequences, The Constitution 
in this section . . . speaks of cases in 
which violence is practiced or threatened 
against a state—in other words, ‘domestic 
violence ’—and it says ‘ the state shall be pro- 


nor his argument, Mr. Webster 
quotes the law of 1795, together with the 
section of the Constitution under discus- 
sion, and says: ‘These constitutional and 
legal provisions make it the indispensable 
duty of the President to decide, in cases of 
commotion, what is the rightful govern- 
ment of the state. He cannot avoid the 
decision.” Again he says: ‘‘ My .Jearned 
adversary hasshown a rightful government. 
Suppose it to be rightful. Suppose three- 
fourths of the people of Rhode Island-to 
have been engaged in it and ready to sus- 
tain it. What'then? / yma be done 
without the consent 0 vern- 
ment? How is the fact that chnatearibs 
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of the people are in favor of the new gov- 
ernment to be legally ascertained? And, if 
the existing government deny that fact, and 
if that government hold on and will not 
surrender till displaced by force, and ¢f it 
ts threatened by force, then the case arises and 
the United States must aid the government 
that is in, because an attempt to displace a 

overnment by force is ‘ domestic violence.’ It 
is the exigency provided for by the Con- 
stitution.” 


We see, now, thatin Mr. Webster’s opin- 
ion the Constitution and laws of the United 
have reference in this matter to a case 
where violence is ‘‘practiced or_threat- 
ened”; to. a case where ‘‘commotion” 
arises; to a case where a state government 
is ‘‘threatened by force”; to a case where 
‘fan attempt is made to displace a state gov- 
ernment by force.” In these eases he de- 
clares, with just and honest emphasis, that 
the Constitution commands that “‘ the state 
shall be protected.” He declares, too, that in 
such cases ‘‘ it is the indispensable duty of 
the President to decide what is the rightful 
government of the state.” He declares 
that the President ‘‘cannot avoid the de- 
cision.” 

Read these statements of constitutional 
principles and duty, fellow-citizens, and 
then read the letter of the Secretary of State 
to the Louisiana Commission, the report of 
that Commission to the President, and the 
final action of the President, and you will 
see how far Mr. Webster’s great name can 
be borrowed to cover the cowardice and 
treachery of President Hayes’s Southern 
policy. 

It will be useful here to notice the action 
taken by the President of the United States, 
when called upon for aid by the governor 
of Rhode Island, in the case which Mr. 
Webster was discussing. President John 
Tyler replied that, in his opinion, the time 
had not arrived to apply force; but he 
directed his Secretary of War to confer 
with the governor of Rhode Island, and 
when it appeared to them to be necessary 
to call out from Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut a sufficient force of the militia 
to terminate at once this insurrection. He 
decided that the charter government was 
the lawful government, and, while await- 
ing further events, he proclaimed his pur- 
pose to uphold the lawful government 
whenever the power of the United States 
should be necessary to that end. I invite 
you to contrast this course with that of 
President Hayes toward Louisiana. 

But, fellow-citizens, what were the facts 
of the situation in Louisiana as respects 
this question of domestic violence? Was 
there actual or only threatened violence? 
I simply state facts known to every man 
when I say that actual violence, armed in- 
surrection, military organizations under 
arms, moving and acting under orders of 
officers, had attacked the government rep- 
resented by Governor Packard, had 
wrested from it by actual overpowering 
force a large part of the public offices and 
buildings at New Orleans, and had paused 
only when they had sbut him and all that 
remained of his government within the 
walls of one building in that city.’ This 
armed force had been stayed from further 
progress only by the actual presence of the 
military forces of the United States, acting 
under orders which required them to per- 
mit no further violence. Now, fellow- 
citizens, is it not mockery and insult to 
ask whether this is domestic violence? But 
it is said the violence had ceased.’ How 
had it ceased? Why had it ceased? Had 
the ifisurgent forces been disbanded? 
Had they relinquished their purpose to 
resist the authority of Governor Packard? 
Had his rightful authority been restored 
in the places from which it had been 
expelled? No. Theinsurgent forces main- 
tained their ground; maintained their or- 
ganizations; maintained their purpose held 
possession and use of all they had gained 
by force; and openly and at every hour, 
from the 4th of March to the 20th of April, 
defied the lawful government of the state, 
resisting by actual force every effort 
of the lawful government to subdue 
them, and actually seizing and im- 
prisoning the state officers who attempted 
to exercise or assert the authority of the 
lawful government. Will any man dispute 
this statement? I challenge him to come 
forward. But we are told, we are especial- 
ly assured by Col. Higginson, that there 
‘was peace at this time. erhaps, hesays, a 
‘*hollow peace,” but still ‘‘ peace.” Now, 
I say that, as a matter of fact, or of reason, 
or of law, there was no more peace in 
Louisiana at this time than there was in 
Virginia in the winter of- 1863 to ’64, when 
the armies of General Meade and General 
Lee lay silently confronting each other on 
the banks of the Rapidan. I mean exactly 
what i say. The authority of the lawful 
government of Louisiana was as much as- 
sailed, the peace of that state was as much 
disturbed by armed resistance from March 
4th to April 20th as was the government 
and peace of the United States when active 
military operations were suspended, for 
any cause, during the four years of the Re- 
bellion. 

Fellow-citizens, much more might be 
said in support of views already presented; 
but enough has now been presented to. war- 
rant the conclusion that President Hayes’s 
action toward the State of Louisiana was 
a plain and palpable disregard of the rights 
of thatstate under the Constitution, and of 
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the duty imposed by the Céistitution upon 
the President of the United States. 


You have already, no doubt, asked why 
I have tested the President’s Southern 
policy solely by his conduct toward Louis- 
iana. I will answer you. Ihave preferred 
to speak of a case in which I was nota 
party. In addition to this, I have present- 
ed the case of Louisiana, instead of South 
Carolina, because the facts of the Louisiana 
case were in some respects clearer than 
those of the South Carolina case. Unfor- 
tunately for us in South Carolina, the ap- 
parent result of the election was the elec- 
tion of a part of the Democratic state 
officers, including the governor. The legal 
safeguards for the protection of the elec- 
tion from the effects of fraud and violence 
were likewise less perfect than in Louis- 
iana. The validity of one branch 
of the legislature of South Carolina 
was in controversy. The question of 
the existence of domestic violence, in 
the constitutional sense was less clear than 
in Louisiana; and I frankly admit now, as 
I have always admitted, that the situation 
in South Carolina presented questions upon 
which there may have been occasion for 
difference of opinion. The President’s 
duty, in this case, to have examined and 
decided, in the language of Chief-Justice 
Taney, ‘‘what body of men constituted 
the legislature, and who was the govern- 
or,” a duty which Mr. Webster declared 
the President ‘‘could not avoid,” was as 
clear and imperative asin the Louisiana 
case. If, upon such examination, he had 
decided that Governor Hampton represent- 
ed the lawful government of South Caroli- 
na, his conduct in removing the troops 
would have been justifiable, or otherwise, 
according to the facts and evidence upon 
which his conclusion rested. This he did 
not do. Ishball not now enter upon a dis- 
cussion of this question. I have only to 
say that I regard the legality of the govern- 
ment of South Carolina, which I repre- 
sented, and my own title to the office of 
governor of that state, as perfect. I, there- 
fore, regard the action of the President 
toward Soutb Carolina with the same dis- 
approval as I regard his action toward 
Louisiana. 

We have now seen what are the features 
of what is well called President Hayes’s 
Southern policy. Iask no one to go with 
me further than the arguments which I 
present shall fairly carry him. For my- 
self, Itake leave to denounce it, here and 
now, as unconstitutional and revolutionary, 
subversive of constitutional guaranties and 
false to every dictate of political honor, 
public justice, and good morals. There is 
no point, feature, or form of this policy 
that has support in a fair construction of 
the Constitution or an honest view of the 
facts which are involved; and I believe it 
requires only a careful examination, unin- 
fluenced by mawkish sentiment or the cow- 
ardice which shrinks from attacking the 
conduct of one who.was chosen by our 
own party, to convince all who have ever 
sympathized with the principles of the 
Republican party that such a policy de- 
serves, upon all legal and constitutional 
grounds, the condemnation which I have 
pronounced upon it. 

But, when we look further and inquire 
what other defenses of this policy are 
offered, we are lost in a maze of subter- 
fuges, contradictions, falsehoods, fallacies, 
and inanities. Conspicuous in this list is 
the claim made by the President himself, 
and echoed by his defenders, that this 
Presidential policy is in accord with the 
platform of the Republican party, with the 
President’s letter of acceptance, and with 
his known views at the time of his nomina- 
tion and during the canvass. I call this 
the chief of subterfuges, if not of false- 
hoods. I confess I cannot understand or 
measure the audacity which prompts such 
aclaim. When, where, by whom, before 
the nomination, or after it, during the 
canvass or during the long agony of sus- 
pense which succeeded the canvass, will 
you find from President Hayes, or any 
representative of him or of the Republican 
party, high or low, a hint of such a policy? 

t cannot be found. Never, till the country 
heard with amazement the first whisper- 
ings of the machinations of Stanley Mat- 
thews and the Ohio clique, who stood near- 
est the President—the basest passage I have 
ever read in our political history—did any 
portion of the public or of the Republican 
party imagine that the President would 
enter upon such a policy or course of 
action. It is impossible to overstate this 
general fact. Especially is it impossible to 
overstate the deliberate, long-continued, 
unremitted efforts, made at every stage of 
the struggle from November 7th to March 
4th, to inspite the Southern Republicans 
with fidelity to the Republican cause. If 
doubts arose, with electric speed came new 
assurances that Hayes, if elected, would 
vindicate the rights of those who were 
fighting his battles at the South. Is the 
despicable suggestion here made that Presi- 
dent Hayes knew nothing of all this? Sir, 
it is incredible. He did know it; and he 
stood by, willing to see men risking, by 
day and by night, for months which seemed 
longer than years, their lives—aye, losing 
their lives by hundreds—to lift him to the 
Presidency, upon the lying assurances, if 
what he now says be true, that he would 
protect and rescue them by the great 
powers of the office he should receive. 





Every man who stood near to the President, 
every man whom the public had a right to 
regard as his faithful representative, joined 
in these assurances—assurances which car 
ried no doubtful meaning, assurances which 
meant to the beleaguered and fainting 
soldiers on those outposts of freedom that 
succor and help would come if only they 
defended to the last the ground which they 
had won. Sir, when I think of these 
things, my heart grows hot with indigna- 
tion and a curse comes unbidden to my lips 
for the men who thus played with the blood 
of brave men and women as the gambler 
plays with his dice. Such treachery passes 
my comprehension. I should expect that 
those who engaged in it would hear echoes 
like those which greeted the ears of the ter- 
rified Alonzo, when all Nature seemed 
breaking into voice to herald his crime: 
“Oh! itis monstrons! monstrous! 

Methought the billows spoke and told me of it; 

The winds did sing it to me; and the thunder, 

That deep and dreadfu! organ-pipe, pronounced 

The name of Prosper. It did bass my trespass.” 

No, fellow-citizens, I know not how long 
his policy may have been meditated in the 
secrecy of the President’s own mind. Ido 
know that he did not hint it—he would not 
have dared to hint it to the country—at any 
hour from the time he was a nascent candi- 
date for his nomination till he sat in the 
seat of the President. 

Do you tell me of the platform of our 
party, which proclaims the permanent 
pacification of the Southern section of the 
Union to be a great duty of the Republican 
party, and do you say that the President is 
now engaged in carrying out this work? 
Let us read that section of the platform 
upon which the President accepted his 
nomination. It is as follows: ‘‘ The per- 
manent pacification of the Southern section 
of the Union and the complete protection 
of all its citizens in the free enjoyment of 
all their rights are duties to which the Re- 
publican party stands sacredly pledged. 
The power to provide for the enforcement 
of the principles embodied in the recent 
constitutional amendments is vested by 
those amendments in the Congress of the 
United States; and we declare it to be the 
solemn obligation of the Government to put 
into immediate and vigorous exercise all 
its constitutional powers for removing any 
just causes of discontent on the part of any 
class, and for securing to every American 
citizen complete liberty and exact equality 
in the exercise of all civil, political, and 
public rights. To this end we imperative- 
ly demand a Congress and a Chief Execu- 
tive whose courage and fidelity shall not 
falter until these results are placed beyond 
dispute or recall.” 

lt was my fortune, fellow-citizens, to 
have written that section with my own 
hand in the committee on resolutions at 
Cincinnati; but I do not place its spirit and 
meaning upon wy personal knowledge of 
its history. I place it upon the plain mean- 
ing of the language used. If I were to-day 
seeking to frame a resolution of condemna- 
tion of the President’s policy toward the 
South, I could hardly employ more appro- 
priate and emphatic terms, But, sir, every 
man who was present in that convention 
or who knows anything of its spirit knows 
that upon the Southern question the 
unanimous voice of the convention was 
for the ‘‘ immediate and vigorous exercise” 
of all the powers of the Government in re- 
pressing violence and protecting the rights 
of every man at the South. No other 
thought or purpose found expression there. 
Upon other questions there were differ- 
ences of opinion. I trust I may be par- 
doned if I indulge in a single personal 
reminiscence to illustrate what lam now 
asserting. The committee on resolutions 
at Cincinnati, composed of one member 
from each state, met for conference and 
discussion, After remaining in session till 
a late hour, it was determined to appoint a 
small sub-committee, to whom should be 
entrusted the work of preparing a platform, 
to be submitted to the whole committee on 
the following morning. I had the honor to 
be named upon the sub-committee, and I 
well remember that the venerabie Col. 
Richard W. Thompson, of Indiana, now 
the Secretary of the Navy, just as the sub- 
committee were withdrawing, to enter upon 
their work, said: “Gentlemen, I have at- 
tended ten consecutive national conven- 
tions, and I must leave this work to young- 
er men; but let me say one word to you 
who are on the sub-committee. We must 
win in this fight. Deal cautiously with the 
currency question. Give us something, if 
necessary, on civil service. Satisfy our 
Pacific friends, if you can, on the Chinese 
question. But on the Southern question 
let our Southern friends (turning toward 
me) have anything they want. My people 
and the people of the West want Southern 
Republicans, white and black, protected, 
and they want an end put finally to the 
violence and lawlessness which exists at 
the South.” The sub-committee wrought 
in that spirit; and when the report was 
made to the whole committee, the next 
morning, the only criticism urged against 
the section in question was that it was not 
more radical and specific in its demands. 

But it is said that the President’s letter of 
acceptance foreshadowed the policy he has 
since pursued. I denyit. There is nota 
word that sustains sucha claim. He de- 
clared the resolution in question to be 
“timely and of great importance.” He 
declared the great need of the South to be 
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“peace,” and that ‘peace depends upon 
the supremacy of law.” He declared that 
‘there can be no enduring peace if the 
constitutional rights of any portion of the 
people are habitually disregarded.” 

But I do not put the refutation of the 
President’s present claim upon verbal 
grounds. I appeal to every man who has 
aby re dia of the spirit and tone of the 
campaign. I appeal to the President’s own 
views, expressed often and to many per- 
sons, that it was the Southern question and 
the Republican doctrine of complete pro- 
tection to all men at the South which was 
the foremost issue in the canvass, the 

uestion upon which the party must rely 
or success. And, when the canvass was 
ended and defeat was believed to have 
come to our party, the words of the Pres- 
ident, the only words of President Hayes 
which ever really touched the heart of the 
country, were expressions of regret that 
the result mus disastrous to the col- 
ored race at t uth and to Southern 
Republicans. I heed not tell you, fellow- 
citizens, how deeply those words touched 
the hearts of those of us who stood on those 
perilous outposts. And I need not say to 
you that a greater defeat than the election 
of Tilden has come upon us; a defeat at 
the hands of our friends, a defeat which 
has degraded and demoralized the Repub- 
lican party in all its ranks—a fatal and 
immedicable wound, which no enemy could 
have inflicted 


But we have heard another excuse urged 
for the President’s policy, one which for a 
time was often in the President’s mouth— 
that his policy was experimental, tentative; 
and if it did not work well it could be 
abandoned and reversed. Was ever before 
such transparent folly and hypocrisy pre- 
sented to this people as a serious argument? 
It was manifestly put forth to deceive and 
beguile until the deed was accomplished. 
Doubtless it served its purpose. It has 
already been abandoned. No step taken by 
the President can be reversed. No ground 
surrendered can be recovered. ence- 
forth South Carolina and Louisiana are as 
firmly Jinked with the ‘‘solid South,” in all 
its political fortunes, as Kentucky or 
Georgia 

Again, itis said that President Grant’s 
policy toward the South had proved a 
failure; and President Hayes was, there- 
fore, justified in refusing to sustain the 
lawful governments of South Carolina and 
Louisiana. May I ask you to consider the 
nature of such an argument? In the first 
place, as I trust I have shown, this is a 
question of imperative constitutional duty. 
The question is not properly whether it is 
politic, in any sense, to sustain the lawful 
government of the state, and it shows how 
far we have been borne away from our true 
relations by the glamour of a Presidential 
policy, when we hear such a defense as this 
put forth. If Governor Packard was the 
lawful governor of Louisiana, what, I ask, 
had the success or failure of President 
Grant’s policy or course of action to do 
with determining the duty of President 
Hayes? Nothing whatever. But let us see 
whether this claim, impertinent as it is, 
has any foundation. What was President 
Grant’s policy? Icannot say. It was one 
thing in South Carolina in 1871 and in Lou- 
isiana in 1872. It was another thing in 
Mississippi in 1874, and in Louisiana again 
in 1877. But I suppose it is intended by 
this claim that the course of President 
Grant in sustaining the lawful governments 
of South Carolina and Louisiana against 
domestic violence had proved unsuccess- 
ful How or in what respect unsuccessful? 
Politically? No; for the fact is that those 
states alone remained in the hands of the 
Republican party and alone rescued the 
party from defeat in the last election. Or 
is it meant that President Grant’s policy in 
Mississippi in 1874, which President Hayes 
has followed in 1877, was successful? How 
or in what respect successful? Politically? 
No; for Mississippi, with an actual Repub- 
lican majority of 35,000, gave in the last 
election a majority of over 59,000 for the 
Democracy. If this is political success, that 
word has a new meaning. Perhaps it is 
meant that in Mississippi, under Dem- 
ocratic rule, the fruit of President Grant’s 
policy in that state in 1874, the political 
and civil rights of all citizens are bet- 
ter secured and guarded than under Gov- 
ernor Ames or Governor Alcorn. If this 
be the claim, let that unparalleled tragedy 
which has just taught us new lessons of hu- 
man hate and ferocity be our answer—a 
tragedy in which neither the tenderness of 
infancy, nor the beauty and innocence and 
self-sacrifice of maidenhood, nor any nor 
all of those feelings which are wont to ap- 
peal to the hearts of the basest and most 
brutal of our kind, could save that brave 
father, that frail boy, that devoted, heroic 
daughter from the political assassin. Great 
God, are we to be told that this is success? 
A tragedy so startling and appalling as to 
stir for once the cold blood of those at 
Washington .who had seen with compla- 
cency the overthrow,of lawful government 
in Louisiana and South Carolina! A tragedy 


-which wrote in letters of blood, to be read 


by the world, the lesson of political cow- 
atdice and shame! Sir, there were, in my 
judgment, many errors in the course of 

ident Grant toward the South. I have 
heretofore been a free critic of some of his 
acts; but when the evil consequences of 
those acts are made a defense for the 
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treacherous policy of President Hayes, I 
answer that whenever, during his eight 
years of service, President Grant firmly exe- 
cuted the laws and upheld the lawful gov- 
ernments of the Southern States political 
success was the result, Whenever, as in 
Mississippi, malign influences caused him 
to shrink from his duty, defeat, lasting, 
complete defeat was the result. 


But we are told, among other apologies 
for this policy, that it was forced upon the 
President by the necessities of his party; 
that defeat was inevitable if any other 
policy was adopted. Sir, the best answer 
to this is found in the fact that no such ne- 
cessity was discovered until the policy was 
adopted and the ingenuity of men began 
to be taxed for excuses to support it. Sena- 
tor Morton is a striking example of what I 
now state. Heisan able man, a vigorous 
debater, a party leader of vast energy and 
experience. In his recent letter he draws 
with accustomed vigor what is really an 
arraigament of the President’s policy; but 
reaches the sad conclusion that all this 
was inevitable, and, hence, right—that de- 
feat would bave been certain under any 
other policy. And this is the hight of 


Senator Morton’s  statemanship upon 
a question with which his name is 
most prominently associated! If the 


President’s action and policy are wrong 
in principle—and no man has shown 
this more clearly than Senator Morton— 
Shall the Republican party be told, or shall 
it be persuaded, even by Senator Morton, 
that it must save its life by the sacrifice of 
its principles? Sir, this is suicide. There 
are defeats that are victories, and there are 
victories that are defeats. A victory won 
at the expense of principles is an irretriev- 
able defeat. If it be true—and I do not for 
a moment believe it—that the cowardly 
spirit of commerce, or weariness with the 
Southern question, had made it certain that 
the firm discharge of the President’s con- 
stitutional duty toward South Carolina and 
Louisiana would have overwhelmed the 
party with defeat, what man shall teach us 
that such a defeat is not better than this 
success? Hear this sentiment as expressed 
by one of the chief supporters of President 
Hayes’s Southern policy, the New York 
Tribune. ‘There is,” says that paper, ‘a 
growing Republican opinion that it would 
be a good deal better to lose Ohio than to 
surrender to her silver inflation movement. 
The sentiment expressed is that the party 
can afford defeat on account of such de- 
votion to its principles, but cannot afford 
even a Victory through the abandonment of 
them.” lLecho that truth. Not even upon 
a question of mere financial honor can de- 
Sertion of principles be less than defeat. 
What, then, shall be said of the desertion 
of the cardinal principles of human rights, 
the failure to discharge constitutional obli- 
gations involving the highest political in- 
terests of the states and the nation? Sir, 
the thought is defeat. To hesitate here is 
to be lost. 

A political party, fellow-citizens, which 
cannot bear defeat in open political warfare 
has little vitality, little claim to public con- 
fidence. But my knowledge of political his- 
tory gives me no example of a party strong 
enough to long survive either the abandon- 
ment of its principles or timid and time- 
serving acquiescence in the treachery of its 
leaders. Such is the attitude, in my judg- 
ment, of the Republican party to-day. 
Whoever has watched the course of the 
present Administration has seen the de- 
moralization which always attends the 
abandonment of principles spreading 
through all the channels and activities of 
the Government. Look at Civil Service 
Reform—a policy vital, fundamental—a 
policy which means the absolute freedom 
of all the servants of the Government 
except the very few who distinctively and 
necessarily represent the political’ opinions 
of the party charged with the Administra- 
tion, from all allegiance to or connection 
with the political fortunes of any party; 
the selection of such servants with eyes 
blind to the political opinions of those who 
are to serve the Government. This is the 
reform to which the Administration stands 
peculiarly pledged. Has it entered upon 
it? Has it shown a capacity or purpose to 
execute it? No. The necessities imposed 
upon the Administration in its efforts to 
buy the support or silence the opposition of 
partisan leaders to the Southern policy has 
already defrauded us of this reform. I 
affirm, as a proposition which rests on 
accurate observation, that to this hour 
offices have been granted or refused, con- 
ferred or taken away, with as much regard 
to political ends by the present Adminis- 
tration as by President Grant during an 
portion of his administration; and, I will 
not forbear to add, with far less honorable 
motives. Mark the appreciation of the 
;principles of civil service reform when 
_you hear it announced that eight years of 
‘service gives a right to the President to 
remove the most faithful officer! Or, 
again, when you see the Secretary of the 
Treasury devoting his mind te the elevated 
work of removing, without regard to other 
causes, all but one of a family! 

Look next at the relations of this Ad 
ministration to the present financial issues. 
President Hayes has heretofore entitled , 
himself to the confidence of honest men by 
this course on this question. Nothing, sir, 
9 the necessity of gaining sup for 
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him to contemplate an alliance with the 
silver conspiracy—a conspiracy which 
regards silver with favor only because it 
has lost all virtue as a standard of value 
and as a currency is cheaper than green- 
backs. It is the inherent and unavoidable 
weakness of his present position, the effect 
of his wretched Southern policy, that he 
must conciliate an outraged party, so far as 
possible, by yielding now to the demand for 
the ‘‘spoils” and now to the demand for 
‘** cheap” money. 

Again, the Republican party, by all its 
recent platforms, is pledged to oppose the 
grant of subsidies to private corporations. 
Yet no man who to-day knows anything of 
the currents and influences which. are 
gathering at Washington is ignorant of the 
fact that a vast scheme is steadily matur- 
ing, unopposed (if not favored) by this 
Administration, which aims to take from 
our public domain and from our public 
Treasury untold subsidies to build a South- 
ern Pacific Railway, a railway for which 
there is no present public need and from 
which private capitalists would shrink with 
contempt. In the train of this gigantic 
effort at public robbery will come the re- 
vival of the defunct Northern Pacific, the 
building of levees on the Mississippi, and 
kindred schemes, sufficient to again corrupt 
the morals and blast the prosperity of the 
whole country. And all this is the price 
which must be paid for the privilege of 
overthrowing two lawful state govern- 
ments and trampling upon the principle 
upon which our governments and institu- 
tions rest—the rule of the majority! 

Sir, there are laws of moral cause and 
effect as true and certain as any physical 
laws. No political leader, no political par- 
ty can forfeit honor or desert principles at 
one point and maintain them at others. 
Integrity is indivisible. You cannot be 
dishonest on one subject and honest on 
others. The President’s Southern policy, 
conceived in his own mind, a shock and 
offense to his party, reckless of justice and 
constitutional duty, if unopposed, will 
more and more weaken the moral bonds 
which have hitherto, in spite of all its fail- 
ings, secured to the Republican party the 
confidence of a majority of the most intel- 
ligent and patriotic Americans for more 
than twenty years. 

But, fellow-citizens, this gathering is not 
for me alone. Others whose titles to your 
confidence and attention are older and 
better than mine are here. The subject 
which I have discussed still stretches on 
before me; but I must.close. We are sum- 
moned to the duty of exposing and de- 
nouncing a great crime—a crime more 
wanton and unpardonable than the crime 
against Kansas, which aroused the sleeping 
conscience of the North and gave its 
earliest victories to the Republican party. 
That crime was committed by a President 
at the bidding of the party which elected 
him. This crime has been committed in 
defiance of the principles and pledges of 
the Republican party and in defiance 
of the personal declarations and obliga- 
tions of the President. No man who 
counts the cost of arraying himself on the 
side of freedom and constitutional princi- 
ples is worthy to enlist in this new strug- 

le for the honor and peace of our country. 

f I have to-day spoken the sentiments of 
none but myself, be it so. Silence is, for 
me, cowardice. If, as I believe, the heart 
of the nation is true to the old cause, to the 
principles of free government, to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, then let it be heard! 
Let it speak by the voices of our leaders. 
Let the memories which haunt this day be 
our inspiration. Let us walk again with 
Adams and Hancock and Jefferson, of our 
earlier revolution; with Lincoln and Stan- 
ton and Sumner, of our later revolution. 
Shades of the great founders and saviours 
of our loved country, be with us in this 
struggle! Speak to us again your great les- 
sons of patriotism, of courage, of self-sac- 
rifice! The marble and the bronze in which 
we have preserved your human forms will 
crumble and corrode; but let your uncon- 
querable spirits never behold the day when 
a blow struck at the heart of the Republic 


shall find your children’s lips dumb or their . 


hearts dismayed! 

Governor Chamberlain’s address was re- 
ceived with frequent applause and nocounter 
demonstration until its close. As soon 
as the applause which followed his address 
had ceased, the Rev. Mr. Stoddard, of Fair- 
haven, mounted the steps of the platform, 
and said he desired, with all due respect to 
Gov. Chamberlain, to say that he believed 
that the sentiments expressed in the address 
did not represent the feeling of New En- 
gland, and he proposed three cheers for 
President Hayes, in order to demonstrate 
that the people of New England did not 
acquiesce in Mr. Chamberlain’s views. 
Three hearty cheers were given, and then 
another person called for three more cheers 
for Governor Chamberlain, which were in- 
stantly given, with very great heartiness, 

After this incident the Chairman intro- 
duced the poet of the morning, Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, whose father and earlier ancestors 
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‘* Permit me now to introduce to you Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, a gentleman whose 
name is familiar to the people of Con- 
necticut ‘as household words, whose 
writings you have read and admired, and 
whose ancestry is from your own town. 
Dr. O. W. Holmes, of Harvard College.” 


As soon as the hearty cheers had sub- 
sided, Dr. Holmes said: 


ADDRESS AND SENTIMENT. 


BY DR. 0. W. HOLMES, 








“‘T come here to-day, fellow-citizens, as 
ason of a citizen of Woodstock, to visit 
the place where my father was born and 
where my father’s fathers lie. I come als& 
asan American citizen, as we all are to- 
day; and I ask you to listen to a sentiment 
which I offer, as an American as loyal to his 
chief asan Englishman would be were he to 
see before him to-day the banner of Old 
England, as I see our flag to-day. The 
on I would give is ‘The Ship of 

tate’:” 


The Ship of State! above her, skies are blue, 
But still she rocks a little, it is true, 

And there are passengers whose faces white 
Show they don’t feel as happy as they might; 
Yet, on the whole, her crew are quite content, 
Since its wild fury the typhoon has spent, 
And willing, if her pilot thinks it best, 

To head a little nearer South by West. 


And this they feel; the ship came too near 
wreck 


In the long quarrel for the quarter-deck, 

Now, when she glides serenely on her way— 

The shallows past where dread explosives lay— 

The stiff obstructive’s churlish game to try: 

Let sleeping dogs and still torpedoes lie! 

And so I give you all ‘‘ The Ship of State!” 

Freedom’s last venture is her priceless freight; 

God speed her, keep her, bless her, while she 
steers 

Amid tie breakers of the unsounded years ; 

Lead her through danger’s paths with even 
keel 

And guide the honest hand that holds her 
wheel ! 


Putting aside the manuscript page of 
what seemed to be a sentiment called forth 
by the anticipation of such an attack on 
the President’s policy as Gov. Chamberlain 
had made, Dr. Holmes proceeded to read 
the following poem: 


e A FAMILY RECORD. 


Woonstock, CONN., JULY FOURTH, 1877, 





BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


Not to myself this breath of vesper song, 
Not to these patient friends, this kindly 
throng, 
Not to this hallowed morning, though it be 
Our Summer Christmas, Freedom’s jubilee, 
When every summit, topmast, steeple, tower, 
That owns her empire spreads her starry 
flower, 
Its blood-streaked leaves in Heaven’s benig- 
nant dew 
Washed clean from every crimson stain they 
knew— 
No, not to these the passing thrills belong 
That steal my breath to hush themselves with 
song. 
These moments all are memory’s ; Ihave come 
To speak with lips that rather should be 
dumb; 

For what are words? At every step I tread 

The dust that wore the footprints of the dead 

But for whose life my life had never known 

This faded vesture which it calls its own. 

Here sleeps my father’s sire, and they who 
gave 

That earlier life here found their peaceful 
grave. 

In days gone byI sought the hallowed ground ; 

Climbed yon long slope; the sacred spot I 
found 

Where all unsullied lies the Winter snow, 

Where all ungathered Spring’s pale violets 
blow, 

And tracked from stone to stone the Saxon 
name 

That marks the blood I need not blush to 
claim, 

Blood such as warmed the Pilgrim sons of 
toil, 

Who held from God the charier of the soil. 

I come an alien to your hills and plains, 
Yet feel your birthright tingling in my veins ; 
Mine are this changing prospect’s sun and 

shade, 
In full-blown Summer’s bridal pomp arrayed; 
Mine these fair hillsides and the vales between; 
Mine the sweet streams that lend their bright- 

ening green; 
I breathed your air—the sunlit landscape 

smiled; 
Itouch your soil—it knows its children’s child; 
Throned in my heart your heritage is mine ; 
I claim it all by memory’s right divine! 

Waking, I dream. Before my vacant eyes 
In long procession shadowy forms arise; 
Far through the vista of the silent years 





were natives of Woodstock: 


Who let the sunlight through the forest’s 
gloom, 

Who bade the harvest wave, the garden bloom. 
Hark! loud resounds the bare-armed _settler’s 
ax— 

See where the stealthy panther left his tracks | 
As fierce, as stealthy creeps the skulking foe 
With stone-tipped shaft. and sinew-corded 
bow. 

Soon shall he yanish from his ancient reign, 
Leave his last cornfield to the coming train, 
Quit the green margin of the wave he drinke, 
For haunts that hide the wildcat and the lynx. 


But who the Youth his glistening ax that 
swings 

To smite the pine that shows a hundred rings 

His features? Something in his look I find 

That calls the semblance of my race to mind. 

His name? My own; and that which goes be 

fore 

The same that once the loved disciple bore. 

Young, brave, discreet, the father of a line 

Whose voiceless lives have found a voice in 

mine; 

Thinned by unnumbered currents though they 

be, 

Thanks for the ruddy drops I claim ‘from thee ! 


The seasons pass; the roses come and go; 
Snows fall and melt; the waters freeze and 


flow; 

The boys are men; the girls, grown ‘tall and 
fair, 

Have found their mates; a gravestone here 
and there 


Tells where the fathers lie; the silvered hair 

Of some bent patriarch yet recalls the time 

That saw his feet the northern hillside climb, 

A pilgrim from the pilgrims far away, 

The godly men, the dwellers by the bay. 

On many a hearthstone burns the cheerfu) 

fire ; 

The schoolhouse porch, the heavenward-poiut- 

ing spire, 

Proclaim, in letters every eye can read, 

Knowledge and faith, the New World’s simple 
creed. 

Hush! ’tis the Sabbath’s silence-stricken 
morn: 
No feet must wander through the tasseled 
corn; 
No merry children laugh around the door, 
No idle playthings strew the sanded floor ; 
The law of Moses lays its awful ban 
On all that stirs ; here comes the tithing-man ! 
At last the solemn hour of worship edils ; 
Slowly they gather in the sacred walls ; 
Man in his strength and age with knotted 
staff; 
And boyhood, aching for its week-day laugh; 
The toil-worn mother, with the child she leads; 
The maiden, levely in her golden beads— 
The Popish symbols ’round her neck she 
wears ; 
But on them counts her lovers, not her 
prayers— 
Those youths in homespun suits and ribboned 
queues, 
Whose hearts are beating in the high-backed 
pews. 
The pastor rises ; looks along the seats 
With searching eye; each wonted face he 
meets ; 
Asks heavenly guidance; finds the chapter’s 
place 
That tells some tale of Israel’s stubborn race ; 
Gives out the sacred song ; all voices join, 
For no quartet extorts their scanty coin ; 
Then, while both hands their black-gloved 
palms display, 
Lifts his gray head, and murmurs “Let us 
pray!” 
And pray he does ! as one that never fears 
To plead unanswered by the God that hears. 
What if he dwells on many a fact-as though 
Some things Heaven knew not whicd it ought 
to know ; 

Thanks God for al! his favors past, and yet 

Tells him there’s something he must not for- 
get; 

Such are the prayers his people love to hear— 

See how the deacon slants his listening ear ! 

What! look once more! Nay, surely there I 

trace 

The hinted outlines of a well-known face ! 

Not those the lips for laughter to beguile, 

Yet round their corners lurks an embryo smile ; 

The same on other lips my childhood knew, 

That scarce the Sabbath’s mastery could sub- 
due. 

Him too my lineage gives me leave to claim— 

The good, grave man that bears the Psalmist’s 
name. 


And still in ceaseless round the seasons 

passed ; 

Spring piped her carol ; Autumn blew his blast ; 

Babes waxed to manhood ; manhood shrunk to 
age ; 

Life’s worn-out players tottered off the stage. 

The few are many ; boys have grown to men 

Since Putnam dragged the wolf from Pomfret’s 
den; 

Our new old Woodstock is a thriving town ; 





I see a yenturous band; the pioneers, 


Brave are her children ; fajthf{gl tothe crown 
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Her soldiers’ steel the savage redskin knows ; 

Their blood has crimsoned his Canadian snows. 

And now once more along the quiet vale 

Rings the dread call that turns the mothers 
pale. 

Full well they know the valorous heat that runs 

In every pulse-beat of their loyal sons ; 

Who would not bleed in good King George’s 
cause 

When England’s lion shows his teeth and 
claws ? 

With glittering firelocks on the village green 

In proud array a martial band is seen. 

You know what names those ancient rosters 
hold— 

Whose belts were buckled when the drum-beat 
rolled— 

But mark their captain! Tell us, who is he? 

On his brown face that same old look I see! 

Yes, from the homestead’s still retreat be came, 

Whose peaceful owner bore the Psalmist’s 


name ; : 

The same his own. Well, Israel’s glorious 
king, 

Who struck the harp, could also whirl the 
sling, 


Breathe in his song a penitential sigh 

And smite the sons of Amalek hip and thigh. 

These shared their task ; one deaconed out the 
psalm, 

One slashed the scalping hellhounds of Mont 
calm ; * 

The praying father’s pious work is done, 

Now sword in hand steps forth the fighting 
son. 

On many a field he fought in wilds afar ; 

See on his swarthy cheek the bullet’s scar! 

There hangs a murderous tomahawk ; beneath, 

Without its blade, a knife’s embroidered sheath. 

Save for the stroke this trusty weapon dealt, 

His scalp bad dangled at their owner’s belt ; 

But not for him such fate. He lived to see 

The bloodier strife that made our nation free, 

To serve with willing toil, with skillful hand, 

The war-worn saviours of the bleeding land. 

His wasting life to others’ needs he gave— 

Sought rest in home and found it in the grave. 

See where the stones life’s brief memorial 
keep, 

The tablet telling where he ‘fell on sleep ”"— 

Watched by a winged cherub’s rayless eye— 

A scroll above that says we all must die— 

Those saddening lines beneath the “ Night 
Thoughts ” lent: 

So stands the Soldier, Surgeon’s monument. 

Ah! Ataglance my filial eye divines 

The Scholar Son in those remembered lines. 


The Scholar Son. 

led. 

No more the dim unreal past I tread. 

O thou whose breathing form was once so 
dear, 

Whose cheering voice was music to my ear, 

Art thou not with me as my feet pursue 

The village paths so well thy boyhood knew, 

Along the tangled margin of the stream 

Whose murmurs blended with thine infant 
dream, 

Or climb the hill, or thread the wooded vale, 

Or seek the wave where gleams yon distant 
sail, 

Or the old homestead’s narrowed bounds ex- 
plore, 

Where sloped the roof that sheds the rains no 
mope, 

Where one last relic still remains to tell 

Here stood thy home—the memory-haunted 
well, 

Whose waters quench a deeper thirst than 
thine, 

Changed at my lips to sacramental wine— 

Art thou not with me, as I fondly trace 

The scanty records of thine honored race, 

Call up the forms that earlier years have 
known, 

And spell the legend of each slanted stone ? 


His hand my footsteps 


With thoughts of thee my loving verse began, 

Not for the critic’s curious eye to scan, 

Not for the many listeners, but the few 

Whose fathers trod the paths my fathers knew ; 

Still in my heart thy loved remembrance burns ; 

Still to my lips thy cherished name returns ; 

Could I but feel thy gracious presence near 

Amid the groves that onee to thee were dear! 

Could but my trembling lips with mortal speech 

Thy listening ear for one brief moment reach ! 

How yain the dream! The pallid voyager’s 
track 

No sign betrays; he sends no message back. 

No word from thee since evening’s shadow 
fell 

On thy cold forehead with my long farewell— 

Now from the margin of the silent sea, 

Take my last offering ere I cross to thee! 


After an intermission of an hour, the 
President then introduced the Rev. J. M. 
Buckley, D.D., as follows: 


*‘T take great pleasure in introducing to 
ou a preacher who has occupied the lead- 
ing pulpits and been honored with a seat in 
the highest councils of the largest religious 








- THE INDEPENDENT. 


denomination in the land—the Rev. J. M. 
Buckley, D.D., of Stamford, Conn.” 


THE SABBATH-SCHOOL AND THE 
REPUBLIC, 





ADDRESS BY J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D. 





Mr. President and Fellow- Citizens : 


There are in the United States about four 
million Sabbath-school scholars, exclusive 
of those which are taught by the Roman 
Catholic Church, and they estimate the 
number of their scholars at about a million 
and a@ quarter; consequently, if these esti- 
mates are correct, there are about five and 
a, quarter millions of Sabbath-school 
scholars in the United States. This in- 
cludes about one-eighth of our entire popu- 
lation. But a large part of the adult popu- 
lation have been scholars in Sabbath- 
schools, either Protestant or Catholic; 
consequently it is not extravagant to 
say that one-half of the entire popula- 
tion of the United States over three years 
either are now or have been at some 
period of their lives connected with Sab- 
bath-schools. Upon the estimate that the 
Sabbath-schools of this country are organ- 
ized so as to allow one teacher to every six 
scholars, exclusive of the infant classes, 
which I suppose to average about thirty to 
every teacher, it will appear that there are 
at least seven hundred thousand men and 
women in the United States engaged in in- 
struction in the Sabbath-school. 

The question may naturally have arisen 
in some minds: Why introduce upon the 
day of our national anniversary a speaker 
to discuss the subject of Sabbath-schools? 
The facts which I have given, which are, 
perhaps, as correctly authenticated as any 
statistical facts not taken under the auspices 
of the General Government can be, furnish 
a sufficient answer to that question. What 
is our Republic, that we are so proud of, 
and justly so proud of? This question 
would be answered in different ways by 
different persons. Some would give a de- 
scription of our geography. They would 
say that our Republic extends from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and from the British 
Possessions to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
they would not forget Alaska. Some 
would speak of the natural and mineral 
resources of our soil, the immense 
variety which we present to our popula- 
tion, and they would speak exclusively 
almost of our resources. Others would 
direct our attention to our early history, to 
the marvelous mingling of the people of 
all nations, and they would say that this is 
the Republic. But the fact is we*could 
easily enough conceive a republic trans- 


ported to a distant part of the world. The- 


republic is not that portion of the earth 
that holds up a people; the republic is not 
the people; the republic is a union of all 
the people under one form of government, 
which they regard as universally ob- 


| ligatory, because they all consent to it; and 


this Republic is a republic consisting of 
people who theoretically approve and obey 
the laws and institutions which they have 
made. Now, the question is: What holds 
up the Republic? Our poet this morning 
magnificently summed up the creed of our 
Puritan ancestors when he said that knowl- 
edge and faith were their simple creed. 
But what holds up the Republic? Some 
persons would speak of the peculiarities of 
our Republic. They would say that we have 
here absolute political equality. The fac- 
tory operative, who makes his six or eight 
dollars a week by working sixty-six hours 
a week, has the same right to vote and to 
be voted for which is enjoyed by his em- 
ployer; and the naturalized citizen, who 
never read a word of his own language 
and can hardly read a word of ours, has 
the same right to vote and to be voted for, 
with some restrictions, which is enjoyed 
by those who can trace their ancestry back 
to the men who came over with the *‘ May- 
flower.” And some would say that this 
absolute political equality is one of the 
strongest pillars of our Republic. Others 
would tell us that the absolute freedom of 
conscience, whereby I have a right to be a 
Baptist, a Presbyterian, a Romanist, or 
an Atheist, and no man has a right to 
question me of my sentiments, is one of the 
strongest pillars and supports of our coun- 
try. Others would speak of the absolute 
separation of church and state, and we 
should be told much coneerning the fact 
that there is no hereditary monopoly of the 
soil here; that there is no hereditary society 
here; that there is no hereditary power to 
rule. The Prince of Wales was the Prince 
of Wales as soon as the physician declared 
that he had taken one breath; but we hold 
that one man is nothing more by birth than 
any other man who is born in our country. 
And some would say that that is one of the 
fundamental principles of the Republic and 
one of the pillars of our institutions. 
Others would call special attention to the 
freedom of the press, and they would 
affirm that all questions are fully and freely 
discussed, and by this full and free discus- 
sion we are sustained in our institutions. 
Others would say that all the rights and the 
powers to be exercised by the Government 
are derived directly from the consent of 
the people. And still others would dwell 


upon the fact that we open our arms to all 
classes and conditions of men; and, conse- 
quently, get a new infusion of blood from 
But the fact is 


every nation under heaven, 


that these are the very things to be held up. 
They are not the things that hold up the 
Republic. The question is: How can a 
people cohere, where every man is equal to 
every other man; where every man has a 
religion or no religion, as he pleases; where 
every man can do as he pleases, and be a 
patriot or be utterly indifferent to the in- 
stitutions of his country; where we submit 
so frequently every question, both as to 
law and as to who shall execute the law, to 
the vote of the people? The question is 
how a government can be held up where 
there is no_ protection of religion 
by the state; where there is no mo- 
nopoly of the soil; where there is no 
hereditary ruling power. And it is a very 
important question. The New York Post- 
office, a most monstrous and colossal 
structure, which has at least one merit— 
| namely, its hugeness—has been subjected to 
very much discussion. I went up into the 
upper story, a few days since, to look at the 
ruin produced by the falling of one of the 
supports of the building; and, while 
there, I had no difficulty in making a 
distinction between that which supports 
the edifice and that which supports par- 
ticular parts of it. The roof, of course, 
is supported by what is immediately 
under the roof, and what is immediately 
under that supports the roof and that, and 
so on allthe way down to the bottom; but 
it would be perfect folly to say that what 
supports the second story actually supports 
the whole structure. The structure itself 
is supported by its foundation. Some fif- 
teen years ago, when the Pemberton Mill 
fell, at Lawrence, Mass., I happened to 
be in the vicinity, and I hastened down to 
the spot, and I saw that terrible ruin. And 
I remained there day after day, until I 
saw the fatal piece brought out in which 
the flaw was. The building was properly 
supported from the foundation up; but 
there was one spot where a bolt broke, and 
the whole structure as such trembled, and 
the very strength and weight of all the 
subordinate parts accelerated and increased 
the catastrophe. Therefore, we should not 
delude ourselves into the belief that the 
freedom of the press, or freedom of con- 
science, or anything of this kind supports 
the Republic. These are the things that 
have to be supported, and they do their 
work where they are, in common with the 
whole structure, properly supported. 


Now, then, I have got to a point where I 
think I can get to the Sabbath-school 
without traveling very far. We had 
a minister in the West who could preach 
on infant baptism from any text under 
Heaven, and somebody suggested this: 
‘All flesh is grass.” Said he: ‘My 
hearers, the Scriptures never reveal any- 
thing without revealing a bright and 
beautiful side to the same subject. When 
they tell us all flesh is grass they teach us 
the mortality of man; but when they teach 
us the mortality of man they also teach us 
his immortality, and if he be immortal he 
must be prepared for Heaven. He cannot 
be prepared for Heaven without regenera- 
tion; and regeneration cannot be had with- 
out baptism; and of baptism there are two 
kinds, infant and adult. Infant baptism 
will occupy us on this’ occasion.” They 
gave up trying to convert the man from 
his hobby. I think I can get to the Sab- 
bath-schools without resorting to any of 
that class of strides. There are four pillars 
that hold up this tremendous structure. 
The first one appears to me to be activity 
and vigor. Entirely apart from every- 
thing else was it by the activity of our 
fathers that we drove out the aborigines. 
It was by the activity of the English-speak- 
ing people that we brought about a practical 
unanimity under thename of Great Britain; 
it was by the activity and vigor of our fath- 
ers that we succeeded in shaking off the yoke 
of Great Britain; and it was by our con- 
tinued activity and vigor that we complet- 
ed the work of 1776 in 1812. And when 
our forces were turned against each other, 
it was by the superior weight of the activ- 
ity and vigor of the loyal part of the coun- 
try that we suppressed the tremendous force 
and energy of our own activity and vigor 
driven by false principles to an attempt to 
destroy the whole fabric. A despotism can 
exist without much activity or vigor among 
the people. Despotisms generally have 
great accumulated treasures; they generally 
have standing armies; and they have the 
power of wrenching from the people what 
they want. Consequently, the people of 
a despotism may be dull, they may 
be phlegmatic, they may be uninterest- 
ed in government, and the institution 
may still succeed. But not so in the case of 
arepublic. There has never been an in 
stance in the history of the world when a 
republic has lost its activity and vigor and 
has continued to exist and to exert a con- 
trolling power among the nations. There- 
fore, truth requires me to say that our 
activity and vigor constitute one of the 
strongest supports of the whole structure. 
And this is true of our intelligence. How 
much intelligence does a man require to be 
a good citizen of this republic? He re- 
quires intelligence enough to read, intelli- 
gence enough to think, intelligence enough 
to trace the tendencies of things. Every 
man must know enough to do what he has 
to do, And, as we must elect our rulers, and 
make laws, and adjudicate questions in the 
courts, the citizens of this country must 





know enough upon the jury-box to judge of 
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the causes submitted to them, and must 
know enough to judge of the tendencies of 
things, in order to'vote for wise laws and 
for proper rulers. Therefore, the mass of 
the people must be intelligent; and when 
the majority are intelligent they can carry 
along, asa stream will carry along some 
considerable rubbish, the ignorant minor- 
ity. If the time shall come when our 
people shall not be sufliciently intelligent to 
make it possible to say that the majority of 
the people of the United States are intelli- 
gent, our institutions will totter. 

Now, I come next to the question of mor- 
als, and I hold that morality is vital to the 
support of this tremendous structure. What 
could the few policemen that we have do if 
we did not procced upon the assumption 
that every man has a policeman in his 
breast. In this country, as our President 
told us this morning, in his  open- 
ing address, it is assumed that the 
people assent to the law and _ are 
disposed to keep it. We only need an 
external police force to keep in order 
those who are without the policeman in 
the breast. There must be a distinction 
made between the church and the religious 
sentiment. While from a high religious 
point, if I were preaching a sermon on the 
moral condition of this country, I might 
find much to deprecate, nevertheless I do 
not hesitate to say that I believe that the 
majority of the people do most things be- 
cause they seem to them to be right, and 
do not do other things because they seem 
to them to be wrong. You may heap up 
all the bad acts that are committed in this 
country in a single day, wnd they will not 
equal the number of the good acts that are 
attempted every moment in the twenty- 
four hours. The religious sentiment down 
deep in men, involving the supremacy of 
the conscience—this religious sentiment 
cannot be dispensed with. And now I 
come to my last pillar inthis great struct- 
ure, which is love for our institutions as 
such. The love of one’s country as it is 
sometimes recommended is little better 
thana farce. There was a proverb during 
the late war that had too many illustra- 
tions: ‘‘It is sweet to die for one’s coun- 
try; it is sweeter to live for one’s country; 
it is sweetest of all to live on one’s coun- 
try.” That kind of patriotism is a delu- 
sion and afarce. The love of one’s coun- 
try which is of any value in sustaining our 
institutions is a love of our principles, of 
our institutions as such—our equality, our 
freedom of conscience, all our distinctive 
principles. 

Now, the question is: How are these pil- 
lars to be strengthened and sustained? 
So far as activity is concerned and vigor— 
that has always existed toa sufficient ex- 
tent among us. Our climate, our experi- 
menting, our vast opportunities, what we 
offer to men who will strike out new 
paths—these are a sufficient stimulus. 
And just as we were beginning to 
be enervated by riches; just as rich 


men’s sons were getting toform an Ameri- , 


can colony in Paris; just as luxuries of all 
kinds were being introduced into the coun- 
try, the beneficent hard times came upon us, 
and constitute now a mighty stimulus to 
activity and a mighty repressing force 
against vice. The hard times will make us 
answer for our people to be active for some 
considerable period yet to come. The time 
is far distant when any very large class of 
the American people can sit down and say 
to themselves: ‘‘ Take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry; for thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years.” We need, 
therefore, waste no time in considering 
how our activity and vigor are to be kept. 
up. With respect to our intelligence—our 
free schools, our academies, our colleges, 
our newspapers, our magazines, our polit- 
ical discussions, and our courts may be. 
relied upon to promote our intelligence 
sufficiently for the purposes of a repub- 
lican government. The great practical 
questions are, then: How shall the moral 
sentiment of the people be maintained to a 
point sufficiently strong and high and tense 
to make a permanent, happy, prosperous 
republic out of our own happy country? 
and how shall love of our institutions, as 
such, in contradistinction from a mere 
blind love of country, be perpetuated? 
During the Mexican War a worthy old. 
deacon in a Western state, who felt it his. 
duty to pray for his country, and thought. 
he ought to pray for it, right or wrong, was. 
betrayed into this sad prayer. Addressing 
the Divine Being most reverently, he said: 
“We pray thee to let thy blessing rest 
upon our army in Mexico. hether it be 
right or wrong, we pray thee to bless it. 
But as to whether it be right or wrong we 
are unable to decide; but for further par- 
ticulars would refer thee to the President’s 
Message.” 

Now the fact is that that kind of moral 
sentiment that prays for our country in that 
way is just as likely to stab the country in 
a critical period as it is to be of actual 
service in an emergency. What we need 
is that the people shall love our institutions 
as such for their own sake and love them 
in their legitimate operations; and when 
the country departs from its fundamental 
principles, either on a large scale or a small 
scale, the true love of country must dis- 
criminate and must endeavor, by what- 
ever means and at whatever sacrifice, to 
rectify and harmonize the condition of 
things. 
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Now, this runs into the religious senti- 
ment that there is really no true love of 
country, such as will support a republic, 
that is not based upon the supremacy of con- 
science. Now, then, I call you to con- 
sider the facts with which I began: that 
there are in this country between five and 
six millions of Protestant and Catholic 
Sunday school scholars; that there are more 
than a million—including Roman Catholic 
priests and sisters employed in teaching 
their children—more than a million men 
and women engaged every Sabbath in in- 
stilling into the minds of the children a 
proper regard for conscience and for relig- 
ion, and incidentally a due regard for our 
institutions as such. I shall only say, in 
bringing my train of observation to a close, 
because I know very well why many of 
you are standing here—and, by the way, 
let me tell you something laughable. I 
stood over yonder by that house during 
recess, and saw two men reading the pro- 
gramme for this afternoon. One of them 
said: ‘“‘Is Senator Blaine going to speak 
first?” ‘* No,” says the other, ‘‘some fel- 
low is going to address the people on Sun- 
day-schools; and,” says he, ‘‘if you want 
to hear Blaine, you have got to stand all 
through that first chap’s speech” (laughter). 
Well, I had a little talk with the man, and 
asked him if he knew anything about the 
tellow who was going to speak on Sunday- 
schools. He said No, and he didn’t care 
to; but I have had the pleasure of seeing 
the poor wretch sweltering under the sun 
ever since I began. He is right over there, 
and he will be there, I have no doubt, until 
he has accomplished hisday. Now, I have 
only to say to you that the Sabbath-schools 
bear an important and vital relation to the 
morality and the genuine patriotism next to 
come upon the stage of action, and I would 
advise the Sabbath-school teachers and su- 
perintendents who are before me to-day, 
when they teach principles to their children, 
to illustrate them not only by Joseph and 
Rehoboam, and Jeroboam the son of Ne- 
bat, who made Israel to sin, and those 
ancient worthies who filled their day and 
departed; but to illustrate these same prin- 
ciples by the patriots, our ancestors, and by 
the proved, the good, and the true men of the 
presentday. I believethat the time has come 
when every Sabbath-school should be made 
thoroughly acquainted with our institutions 
—what they are, why we hold them; and I 
believe in the doctrine of so uniting re- 
ligion and true patriotism that it will be ab- 
solutely impossible ever to separate them 
in the minds of those who shall bear the 
burden and the responsibilities of the time 
that is to come. 

And now I must make a very little 
speech to these children. I shall talk to 
them about five minutes, and, if you can 
hear, very good. If you can’t hear, be as 
quiet as they have been. 


I propose to show you—you boys and 
girls here—the difference between the 
Bible and the Testament, which you have 
in your hands when you go to Sabbath- 
school, and the spiritual infiuences and 
inward voices your teachers are talking 
about. How many of you boys and girls 
have ever heard of Mount Mansfield, in the 
State of Vermont? Put up your hands. 
Well, the rest of you will hear about it in a 
moment, I went up a few years ago to go 
up to the top of Mount Mansfield; and just 
as I was going up there came on one of the 
most terrible storms the world ever saw, I 
thought. It came down in perfect torrents; 
it filled the path so that I was ina mountain 
torrent, instead of being ina path. Just at 
that time the sun set and 1 was in total 
darkness. I had a friend with me, who had 
never been on a mountain before in his life, 
and he saw that we should have to stay out 
all night. And I said to him: ‘* What are we 
going todo? We will take a terrible cold 
here!” ‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘the first hour 
we will sing, and the second hour you 
will tell me the queerest things you 
ever saw, and the third hour I will 
tell you the queerest things I ever saw, 
and the fourth hour we will talk 
and give our views: on all sorts of 
subjects, and by that time it will be day- 
light.” So we had to spend the night on 
the mountain. Every once in a while I 
would hear a roar. I supposed it was a 
bear; but I discovered in the morning that 
it was an animal not quite so dangerous. I[ 
found a large drove of hogs on the side of 
the mouniaion; but in the darkness of the 
night I thought I heard a bear. Aftera 
while I sawa bright and beautiful light, 
and started for it; and I had walked about 
fifty feet when 1 fell down a precipice 
about ten feet high. Now, what light do 
you suppose that was? I thought it was 
the light of the hotel on the mountain; but 
it was absolutely the moon. They have 
recently published a novel about a journey 
to the moon, and I actually started for the 
moon. I was up so high that when the 
moon came up it looked clear down there. 
I didn’t get very far, when I went 
back and sat down by my friend and 
told him about it. Just then I heard a 
voice, apparently the voice of a man, sing- 
ing. And I screamed at the top of my voice 
**Halloo!” but didn’t get any answer. I 
screamed again ‘‘Halloo!” Then I heard 
& man’s voice: ‘‘ Well, what do you want?” 
Said I: ‘‘We are lost, lost!” ‘‘ Well,” 
said he, ‘‘can you see my light?” (We 
couldn’t see anything at all. lt was a per- 
fect bald precipice right before us.) ‘‘ No, 
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we can’t see your light,” said I. ‘‘ Well,” 
said he, ‘‘I will keep screaming at the top 
of my voice, and ycu can follow my. voice; 
and after awhile you will see my light.” 
He said: ‘‘ This way, this way.” And we 
climbed up and climbed up, and couldn’t 
see anything; but kept on climbing and 
climbing and climbing, and he kept call- 
ing to us. And at last we got up on the top 
of the precipice, and there we saw him—a 
guide who had been up from the village be- 
low, with half a dozen peddlers, and who 
was bringing the horses down. Well, my 
friend was something of an orator. You 
know what an orator is? It is a man who 
can rouse the people by talking to them. 
Well, that was the case with my friend, and 
said he: ‘‘I have gota capital illustration 
now. The Bible isa voice when you can’t 
see the light; and the light is the inward 
spiritual influence.” Now, then, children, 
when you bave put in your hands the New 
Testament, you think of my story and 
imagine yourselves lost inthe world. That 
is the voice. And then, if you keep follow- 
ing the voice and listening, after a while 
you will come to the light; and then you 
will be not only Sunday-school scholars, 
but true disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


After musie from the band, the Chairman 
introduced Senator Blaine, as follows: 


“‘T now have the pleasure of introducing 
to you one of the most distinguished states- 
men of our country, whose name has been 
honorably associated with the highest office 
in the gift of the American people, and 
whose brilliant career in the national 
councils has won for him imperishable 
renown. I will now present the Hon. 
James G. Blaine, of Maine.” 


When the hearty cheers had subsided, 
Mr. Blaine said: 


THE MEXICAN DANGER. 





ADDRESS BY SENATOR JAMES G. BLAINE. 





Mr. President and Fellow- Citizens: 


I came here to-day, as Gov. Chamberlain 
did, supposing this to bea free platform 
and that any man had a right to say here 
what he believed, and I conceive that a 
proper celebration of the Fourth of July 
consists in maintaining in theory and in 
practice absolute free speech on the Amer- 
ican Continent; and if I see or think I 
see a danger that menaces this country in 
any direction, whether it be small or 
whether it be great, I conceive it to be my 
right and my duty to speak of it toa free 
assemblage of American citizens. And, 
while I do not think that a merely partisan 
topic should be brought upon a Fourth of 
July platform, I yet do hold that, in an 
assemblage of American citizens, that 
which concerns American nationality is 
always in order. 

Now I see, or think I see that there is an 
agitation at present on the southwestern 
border of the United States, that menaces 

ossibly great danger to the future of the 

public. I see, or think I see the begin- 
ning of a policy, small, indeed, to-day, pos- 
sibly not yet arresting your attention, but 
which will, or which may be carried out 
into results beyond the control of popular 
assemblies and beyond the control of 
political parties. 

There is an agitation on the southwestern 
frontier of the United States at the present 
time that may possibly develop into a 
policy involving national danger and ulti- 
mately grave disaster. An intelligent 
representative in Congress from the State 
of Texas has become the exponent of the 
new policy, and has been urging it upon 
the Administration at Washington with 
persuasive force. He is sustained and 
indorsed by not a few influential newspa- 
pers in various sections of the country. 
The cause, or may I not say the plausible 
pretext of this new policy is the incursion 
of predatory bands from some of the bor- 
der states of Mexico into the State of Texas 
and the seizing and carrying off of the 
herds and other property of her people. 
The line of action urged to suppress and 
prevent these outrages embraces three 
points: First, the pursuit of these outlaws 
beyond the Rio Grande and their capture 
and punishment on Mexican soil. it is 
understood that the War Department has 
issued orders to the general commanding 
the Southwestern Department to adopt this 
course. This is openly aggressive, and, 
though not done to create war, has a strong 
tendency. in that direction. A similar in- 
vasion of Canadian soil would produce 
war with Great Britain in60 days. Second, 
under a thin veil of Quixotic sentimental- 
ism we are to extend a moral support to 
good government in Mexico, though what 
this may precisely mean we are not very 
clearly informed, unless we are at liberty 
to infer it from the more outspoken policy 
embraced in the thi proposition, in 
which, upon a certain contingency, we are 
urged to Bey material support to that 
party or administration in Mexico which 
best promises to insure law and order; in 
other words, to assume a sort of protector- 
ate over the sister republic, and in the 
pending dispute it is quietly hinted that we 
should sustain Lerdo and frown upon Diaz. 
These last two movements are not under- 





stood to have the assent or approval of the 
Administration at Washington, those 





who are engineering the measure not hav- 
inf induced our authorities to go further 
than the step I described in the first propo- 
sition. As acomforting and consolatory 
addendum to the whole scheme, we are 
kindly assured that in no event shall a 
Mexican territory be acquired or annex 
to the United States, As in many other 
cases of similar design and movement, the 
most important feature may be that which 
is specially disavowed. Ido not mean to 
impute deception or insincerity to the 
Texas representative; but I feel free to 
aver that, however candid he may be in his 
declaration of views or however cautious 
the Administration might be, if it should 
adopt and act upon them, yet the inevitable 
drift of events—rapidly whirled into a cur- 
rent that could neither be stayed nor di- 
rected—would be toward the absorption by 
this country of a large portion of the pres- 
ent Republic of Mexico. 

While, on this day and before this audi- 
ence, I would not introduce a merely purti- 
san topic, nor speak words unbefitting the 
patriotic associations by which we are in- 
spired and surrounded, I yet think that a 
danger of possible moment to our nation- 
ality may be most properly discussed before 
an assemblage of American citizens on the 
anniversary of the Republic’s birthday. 
To the younger generation, who constitute 
the larger part of my hearers, the war with 
Mexico is merely a dim tradition or an his- 
torical fact; but the elderly and middle- 
aged will readily remember that the final 
act which precipitated actual conflict be- 
tween the two countries in the spring of 
1846 was not so palpable nor so menacing 
as that which is now being foreshadowed 
on the dial of our nation’s future from the 
same disturbed quarter of the political 
heavens; and, if the course of our Govern- 
ment shall now be guided or even largely 
influenced by the men and the interests 
that stand behind this movement—some of 
them masked and some of them in sight— 
we may find ourselves rushed into a war, 


requiring, indeed, but a petty fraction of © 


our military strength, yet involving a 
serious drain upon our Treasury, to be 
reimbursed in the end by accession of terri- 
tory acquired at the wrong time, locatea in 
the wrong place, inhabited by an undesir- 
able population, adding weakness where we 
want strength, discord where we need 
peace, and a lack of patriotic inspiration 
where most of all we require the devoted 
spirit of a true American nationality. We 
are passing through an era of test and trial 
for the Republic. The War of the Rebel- 
lion is long since over; but the political 
questions resulting therefrom, the new 
adjustments rendered necessary by the issue 
of the conflict, the permanent status of 
races brought into new relations, have not 
yet been settled upon a basis that gives 
adequate guaranty for peace, harmony, and 
security in the future. I do not wish to 
exaggerate these sources of  disqui- 
etude, nor do I wish to underrate them. 
They present grave problems of §states- 
manship for the present generation; 
and it .yet remains to be seen wheth- 
er our wisdom in peace is equal to our 
prowess in war. Nor would it be just 
to ignore or belittle the grave difficulties 
which the states lately in rebellion have 
upon their own hands and within their own 
borders—questions which they alone can 
adjust, but which are assuredly rendered 
more difficult to them by their jealousy 
and distrust of the National Government. 
And, in certain aspects, these questions are 
being continually complicated and rendered 
more embarrassing by the action of the 
states themselves. When, after the close 
of the Rebellion, the states engaged in it 
were readmitted to a participation in the 
Government of the Union, they all came in 
with constitutions distinctly recognizing 
and affirming the paramount authority of 
the National Government and the para- 
mount aliegiance due to it from every cit- 
izen of the United States. Several of the 
states thus reconstructed have since changed 
their constitutions, and in every instance 
save one they have struck out the para- 
mount authority of the Union and the para- 
mount allegiance of the citizen to the Na- 
tional Government. The latest example is 
that of Georgia, that has just voted foracon- 
vention to revise her constitution, on which 
she was readmitted to representation in 
Congress; and her distinguished senator, 
Mr. Hill, is credited by the public press 
with declaring that among the prime mo- 
tives for changing the constitution of 
Georgia is to stmke from its pages the as- 
sertion that the late war was a rebellion; 
and, further, to erase and annul that ma- 
jestic utterance contained in the thirty- 
third section of the ‘‘ Declaration of Fund- 
amental Principles,” which expresses more 
true patriotism than was ever before pro- 
claimed on the soil of Georgia. It is in 
these memorable words: 


“The State of Georgia shall forever remain a 
member of the American Union; the people 
thereof are a part of the American nation ; 
every citizen thereof owes paramount allegiance 
to tne Constitution and Government of the 
United States, and no law or ordinance of the 
state in contravention or subversion thereof 
shall ever have any binding force.” 


Mr. Hill is reported as saying that this 
patriotic provision should be struck from 
the organic law of Georgia, and he con- 
cludes his speech by assuring his hearers 
that the full power of the South is just 
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dawning, and that the day is not far dis- 
tant when it will control the Government 
of the Union. In view of these significant 
facts, and still more significant tendencies 
in the Southern part of our country, I ask 
men of all parties here assembled to-day on 
the soil of Connecticut if they think it 
wise to provide now, by the acquisition of 
Mexican territory, for the .creation of ad- 
ditional states holding these views of the 
National Government, as inevitably they 
would hold them by reason of proximity of 
location and by the character and creed of 
the men who would naturally inhabit and 
control them. In the states north of a cer- 
tain line a countless majority of the people 
of all parties believe tueir paramount alle- 

iance to be due to the Government of the 

Jnited States, so that a conflict between a 
Northern state and the United States is 
practically impossible. In a majority of 
the states south of the same line tne great 
mass of those who term themselves the 
‘* governing class” believe in an allegiance 
to their respective local governments su- 
perior to that which they owe to the Gov- 
ernment of the Union. 1tisthesame heresy 
that hurried tens of thousands of brave and 
honorable men intoa conflict with the Gov- 
ernment in 1861; and now, 16 years having 
elapsed, with their frightful record of war 
ana of blood, of cruelty and of carnage, 
the tragedy ends in one important aspect 
just where it began—with the men who pre- 
cipitated the conflict in solid power from 
Maryland to Mexico, resolute in purpose 
and holding with tenacity the creed that 
underlay the rebellion—a creed that is utter- 
ly irreconcilable with a lasting devotion to 
the Union of the Siates. 1 do not have the 
slightest doubt that these views are honest- 
ly held by those who avow them. ‘They are 
proclaimed by able men, with the force and 
skill—not, indeed, of logic, but of a sophis- 
try which deceives the unwary and some 
times entraps even the watchful. 


There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
overwhelming majority of the people of the 
country, and especially of the North, are 
hostile to further annexation of Southern 
territory. That was plainly shown when 
Mr. Seward’s proposed purchase of the 
Island of St. Thomas was peremptorily 
rejected; and still later when Gen. Grant’s 
very earnest advocacy of the San Domingo 
scheme utterly failed to secure support 
even at a time when his administration was 
peculiarly powerful and influential in 
shaping measures and directing policies. 
For a period of 60 years from the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution annexation of 
territory on the souih was a favored policy 
with our Government. In 1803 we pur- 
chased Louisiana, in 1819 we purchased 
Florida, in 1845 we annexed Texas, in 1848 
we took a vast area from Mexico, and in 
1853 we paid a large price for a small tract 
from the same country. All these purchases 
were made by Southern Presidents, except 
the small one of 1853, and that by a Pres- 
ident wholly devoted to Southern interests. 
The aggregate area of these additions to-our 
domain is at least two and a quarter millions 
of square miles—nearly three times as great 
as the whole of the territory fought for by 
our Revolutionary ancestors and covered 
by the treaty of peace in 1783. Ido not 
mean to imply that the whole benetit of 
these acquisitions went to the Southern 
section of the country or tuo its peculiar 
interests. Fate und tortitude rescued a 
large proportion of the Louisiana purchase 
to Northern interests, as scme prosperous 
and powerful states in the West strikingly 
testify today. ‘The magnificent empire of 
California and the neignboring territories 
were also rescued, after one of the most 
memorable struggies in our civil and par- 
liamentary history. But Northern annex- 
ation, as al origiaal movement, has never 
flourished with us. Mr. Seward enjoys the 
honor of being the first statesman to add 
to our territory on the north, as he did in 
the purchase of Alaska. A Southern 
President gave away a valuablé piece of 
territory on our northeastern frontier, in 
1842; and another Southern President, tour 
years later, gave away a Vast tract of most 
Valuable country, on our northwestern 
frontier—nearly five times as large as the 
State of New York. 1 do not now wish 
to make any reflection, on the great 
men who made those settlements; but 
I take no risk in saying tbat, if either 
treaty were to be negouated at this time, 
the United States would demand a far dif- 
ferent boundary, both in the northeast and 
I wish further to say that, 
if in 1842 or in 1846 claims as strong as 


| those which were given away on our north- 


ern frontier by Mr. Tyler and Mr. Polk had 


| existed on our southern border, they would 


have been promptly maintained at the can- 
non’s mouth, under the old cry of ‘‘indem- 


_nity for the past and security for the 


future.” While regretting that our Govern- 


, ment did not stand for its extreme rights, 


both in the northeast and the northwest, ) 
would not attempt to forcé annexation or 
acquisition of territory in any direction. 
But, at the same time, | most frankly avow 
that the incorporation of the British Amer- 
ican Provinces. in our Union would: be a 
vast addition to our strength and a large 
element added to our growth and prosper- 
ity. No manlier, stronger, abler, better 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon race can be 
found on the globe than those who inhabit 
‘the Dominion of Canada. They are not at 





present contemplating any union with us 








nor are we making the slightest overtures 
toward them; but the continued growth of 
mutual interests, the quickened and quick- 
ening influence of constant intercourse, will, 
in my judgment, ultimately bring us to- 
gether. Our relations with them daily 
grow more intimate; we are drawn toward 
each other by a thousand ties of interest, 
friendship, and kindred ; and the outpouring 
of our sympathy for their lately stricken 
city is but an expression of the kindly 
regard we feel for their entire people. 

In my remarks I have been compelled to 
speak of the North and the South as, in a 
certain sense, antagonistic forces in our 
Government. It is not my speaking of 
this antagonism that creates it, nor would 
the fact cease to exist if every man in the 
North should keep silent. Nor will it be 
removed by effusive oratory on Decoration 
Day, nor by swelling periods on the Fourth 
of July. It has its deep-seated origin in 
different phases of civilization and in rad- 
ically different views of the functions, 
powers, and limits of the stateand national 
governments. It is deeply to be regretted 
that it has grown up. I hope it will some 
day die out. Tae North and the South, 
just as much as the East and the West, are 
fitted by Nature for harmonious co-opera- 
tion and for mutual development and 
strength. I would include all seciions in 
the folds of a common patriotism, inspired 
by a single aim, warmed by the same tradi- 
tions, stimulated by like pride, looking for 
ward to one destiny. But we should gain 
nothing—nay, we should lose a great deal 
—by concealing from ourselves the _pal- 
pable fact that the controlling political ele- 
ment in the South holds views which are at 
war with the prestige and perpetuity of the 
American Union. I speak it here to-day in 
sorrow, and not in anger; and yet I could 
not be just to my convictions if I should 
fail to speak it plainly. The remedy is in 
the hands of that vast majority of our 
countrymen who believe that their para- 
mount allegiance is due to the National 
Government, and who hold, with Washing- 
ton, that ‘‘the union of the states should 
ever be the primary object of patriotic de- 
sire.” The consolidated strength of 
the sixteen states that were lately 
slaveholding is a tremendous polit- 
ical force, embodying almost one-half 
of the Senate of the United States, more 
than one-third of the House of Representa- 
tives, and almost two fifths of the aggregate 
Electoral College. ‘This entire element is 
controlled by a small minority of the peo- 
ple of those states; it will be wielded in the 
future with the unity of an insolent despot- 
ism and it aims at permanent domination 
in the Government of the country. Let us 
look the future squarely in the face, pre- 
pare for the danger in season, and avert it, 
if possible. I take my position without 
hesitation, without distrust, without acri- 
mony, and without concealment. I believe 
that Southern control in the government of 
the Union is the worst possible result, even 
for the South itself; I believe that it is 
menacing and dangerous to every interest 
in the land; I believe that the men who in 
battle and in council saved the Union should 
govern it; I believe that the men who for 
four years sought the life of the nation 
should not be intrusted with its supreme 
control; I believe that the heresy of the 
citizen’s primary allegiance being due to 
his state—a heresy which has already 
wrought so much misery and shed so much 
innocent biood—should be confined to the 
states that cherish it, and not permitted to 
install iteelf in the government of the na- 
tion; and, finally, I believe that any policy 
which contemplates or by any possibility 
involves the annexation of Mexican terri 
tory, or any other addition to the disturbed 
elements of the South, is at war with the 
highest interests of every American citizen, 
of the generation that now is, and of the 
countless generations that in the providence 
of God shall succeed to our proud title and 
to its continually widening responsibilities. 





Mr. Blaine sat down amid hearty ap- 
plause. Letters and telegrams expressing 
regret at not being able to be present hav- 
ing been received from the Hon. Cyrus W. 
Field, Bishop Gilbert Haven, President 
8. C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, Dr. 
H. M. Field, of The Evangelist, and other 
distinguished persons, some of them were 
then read. Bishop Haven’s is as follows: 


‘* Henry C. Bowen, Esq.: 


‘* Dear Sir:—I thank you for the invita- 
tion to attend the festival at Woodstock on 
the coming Fourth of July. Previous 
engagements prevent my acceptance. Your 
programme is the right basis on which to 
erect our second national century. Total 
abstinence, the Sabbath-school, liberty for 
all and protection of all by the national 
arm in ali their rights—this union of high- 
est ideas will become the headstone of the 
new century. May the capstone of their 
successful establishment be brought forth 
with rejoicings ere this century of our Lord 
shall close. Yours truly, 

““G, Haven. 


“ WILDERCLIFF, July 2d, 1877.” 


After the applause and cheers following 
Mr. Blaine’s address had ceased, the fol- 
lowing poem, by Mrs. Mary Clemmer, of 
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Washington, D. C., was read, in her eb- 
sence, by Mr. Charles F. Richardson, of 
New York. 


4 ROSELAND PARK. 
JULY 4, 1877. 
BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Out from the curny valleysthe happy people 
pour, 

There is music on the meadows, there is 
laughter on the shore. 

Beyond the Mashamogquet, where Putnam’s 
wolf went down, 

From the breezy ‘‘Green”’ of Windham, of 
ancient “‘ Frog” renown ; 

Across the Willimantic, o’er Quinnatisset 
hills, 

From shady groves of Killingly, from East- 
ford’s chattering rills ; 

From the umbrageous low land where Ossa- 
waga flows, 

Even from regal Norwich, the rare ‘‘ New 
England rose ’’— 

We come, the happy people, to celebrate the 
day 

That gives us, aud our children, Roseland 
Park for aye. 


Down through the fragrant vistas the happy 
people pour; 

There is music on the meadows, there is 
laughter on the shore ; 

As from the vales and hillsides and from the 
teeming town, . 

With our children and our banners, we come 
the day to crown 

With feasting and with story, with written 
song and speech, 

That through these open hill-tops, across the 
land, will reach, 

To tell other happy people how their kins- 
men far away, 

Beside the Lake of Roseland, celebrate our 
day. 


In the ancient days our fathers upon the 
August sward 

Knelt low in solemn worship, and called 
upon the Lord 

For the bounty of his blessing to tremble 
softly down 

On the little band of pilgrims, on the newly- 
budding town, 

On the Wabbaquasset hill-top, on the un- 
broken soil, 

To crown with perfect fruitage the tiller’s 
patient toil. 

Now we, their prosperous children, in the 
plenitude of peace, 

In the harvest of our plenty, cry for the 
Lord’s increase. 


‘Tis not the warrior alone who leads in 
Freedom’s van, 

The patriot or the preacher who Serves his 
fellow-man. 

He is a benefactor who from the toiling mart 

Leadeth a weary brother closer to Nature’s 
heart. 

And he who in the clinging mold plants low 
a little tree 

Plants for future generations, the people yet 
to be. 

So in the far-off xons the tale will yet be told 

How out of the great city, in the famous 
days of old, 

A man who loved the people, and sought to 
serve them well, 

Came to his native hillside and bought its 
wood and dell ; 

Yet not for his own children, a stalwart race, 
to rear 

A grand ancestral home by forest, lawn, and 
mere. 

He bought it for the people. Into each 
happy hand 

He gave his gift forevyer—the gem of Wind- 
ham land. 


This eager generation, like the fleeting rose, 
will pass, 

Like the mist above the meadows, like the 
cloud above the grass ; 

Yet on and.on will blossom the roses of the 
Junes, 

And on and on will deepen the azure August 
noons. 

And just the same September will touch with 
primrose gold 

These tender skies above us, these hilltops 
scarred amd old. 

October’s scarlet torches will light the forest 
high, 

November’s tears will glisten where her fall- 
en trophies lie, 

When we, in Time’s vast army, have passed 
forever by. 

Then the birds within these branches as glad 
a song will sing 

Of merry, mating welcome to lovers in the 
spring. 

They’ll tell the old, sweet story within the 
ancient shade ; 

They'll sail upon the mirrored lake, they'll 
whisper in the glade; 





And on the nation’s birthday the peopled 
tides will pour 

With music onthe meadows, with laughter 
on the shore. 

They may forget bis name, they may sing it 
in sweet rhyme ; 

Yet the man who serves the people serves 
them for all time. 


Out from the hills of Pomfret the fiery Put- 
nam strode ; 

He led the flower of Windham along the 
battle-road. 

Back to the heart of Eastford, when a hun- 
dred years were done, 

Another generation bore another sacred son, 

The Lyon of great battles, all for Freedom 
won, 

Beloyéd thou, my Country, far be thy day of 
peed! 

When comes thy cry of anguish, who’ll give 
the quicker heed 

Than the knightly youth of Windham ? the 
spirit of whose sires 

Stirs in their quick’ning blood with unabated 
fires! 

‘The young man”’ in his ‘‘ buggy,” his happy 

“ girl” beside2= 

The stern old stuff is in them, as they softly 
coo and ride, 

That made their grandsires soldiers within 
the wooded glen ; 

That made their grand-dames royal mothers 
of mighty men ; 

That made their brothers heroes—ah! it 
seems but just a day 

That more than all the quota they proudly 
marched away 

To fight the fight of Freemen. We crown 
them in our lay— 

The victor by the vanquished, the Blue be- 
side the Gray— 

Children of Peace forever, after the earthly 
fray. 


Now, on the Nation’s birthday, the happy 
people march 

To greet the peoples’ leaders beneath this 
leafy arch. 


What do we celebrate ? 
Freedom’s new birth? Elate 
While on the sad East’s verge 
The sullen war-waves surge, 
And lines of battle break 
In blood, ‘‘ for Christ’s dear sake” ? 
Our bells of Freedom ring, 
Our songs of Peace we sing ; 
And do we dream we hear 
The far, low cry of fear, 
Where in the Southern land, 
The masked, barbaric band, 
Under the covert night, 
Still fight the coward’s fight, 
Still strike the assassin’s blow, 
Smite childhood, girlhood low ! 
Great Justice! canst thou see 
Unmoved that such things be ? 
See murderers go free 
Unsought? Bruised in her grave 
The girl, who fought, to save 
Brother and sire. She died for man, 
She leads the lofty van 
Of hero women. Lit her name 
With ever-kindling fame. 
Her youth’s consummate flower 
Took on the exalted dower 
Of martyrdom. And Death 
And Love put on her crown 
Of high renown. ... 
Cease, bells of Freedom, cease ! 
Hush happy songs of Peace! 
If such things yet may be, 

* Sweet land of Liberty,’’ 
In thee, in thee! 


On hill-top and in vale 

Lie low our brethren pale, 
June roses on each breast. 
Beloved! ye are blest ! 

Ye yielded up your breath, 

Ye gave yourselves to death, 
For Freedom’s sake. We live 
To see her wounds. We live 
To bind her wounds. To give 
Life up for her high sake, 

If life she need. We take 

The Cross that ye laid down. 
The world may smile or frown. 
We kiss the sacred host, 

We count the priceless cost, 
We swear in holy pain, 

O sacrificial slain, 

Ye did not die in vain! 


The Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, 
was next introduced, and spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS ON TEMPERANCE. 


BY THEODORE lL. CUYLER, D. D. 





My Countrymen: 

During to-day on this platform my prede- 
cessors have given you several elaborate 
and brilliant addresses, 1 am only going to 
give you an off-hand talk. I will address 
you fa 


rmers of Connecticut as once a farm 
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er-boy myself, and I haven’t quite got the 
hay-seed out of my hair yet. 1am glad to 
meet the sturdy hearts of old Windham. 
Connecticut always sings right when she 

sings ‘‘ Windham.” In fact, Windham is 
the salt of this state, and if Windham loses 

its savor, wherewith shall old Connecticut 

be salted? [Applause.] Iam glad to come 

back to this region. The little Yankee 

blood I have in my veins—I wish I had 

more—comes from a good old grandmother 
of the family of Ledyard, in New England; 
and that wasn’t bad blood when it was 
shed in the old Groton fort in the Rev- 
olution. | have a right to speak for 
temperance to-day. The first temperance 
tract I ever read was by a Connecticut man, 
and it was entitled ‘‘Putnam and the 
Wolf.” You have all heardof them. That 
same monster is in his den yet; and some 
of us temperance men don’t mean to stop 
until we have got his tail off, right back of 
the ears. [Applause.] It is right, to day, 
to introduce this sacred work of temper- 
ance on our vational birthday; for, while I 
agree with the positions taken here this 
morning and afternoon as to the right 
place which Sabbath-schools, popular edu- 
cation, and the mighty work of the Gospel 
hold in the perpetuity of our beloved 
country, still I hold that to this sacred re- 
form of temperance we owe oh! how 
much of our hope for its prosperity and per 

petuity. For I hold this, men of Connect- 
icut, and women too (I am glad to see so 
many of the women here to-day)—I hold this 
position, that the perpetuity of a republic, 
where every man rules by the ballot, 
depends ultimately on the personal virtue 
of the individuals in the republic. And I 
hold this, that a man that cannot govern 
himself is not fit to help govern this mag- 
nificent republic. Therefore, when you 
remember that the ballot-box rules, let us 
see to it that the hand that deposits the 
vote in the ballot-box comes out from a 
clear conscience, a sober head, and a heart 
loyal to Liberty and to Liberty's God. Ah! 
if to-day it were right to speak of sad 
themes on a day of jubilee, I might tell you 
how many of the public men of our country 
—for I could name several—dated their 
disloyalty to their early principles of right 
to the time when they surrendered them- 
selves to the power of the intoxicating cup 
and personal immorality. You can’t make 
that oak stand if it is rotten to the core, 
You can’t keep a man upright in the 
White House, the Senate Chamber, or in a 
high position of influence if his secret 
character has been embruted, demoralized, 
and destroyed by personal vice. I could re- 
call two illustrious names to-day of men 
who stood because nothing shook them; 
but when they were shaken they 
fell. After they were gone, we found they 
had been gradually decayed and rotting at 
the core by personal immorality. God 
send us sober men in high places—sober 
-_ to make laws, sober men to administer 
them. 


And now I am going to mention a word 
of personality, when I say that I have 
always been thankful that in the dark hour 
of the nation’s hurricane, when no sun and 
stars for the time appeared, the hand that 
held the helm as God held his hand 
was the hand of a teetotaler—the clear 
head and true heart and_ glorious 
spirit of our martyred Lincoln. [Ap- 
plause.]| Yes, and as my proved and 
beloved friend, Governor Chamberlain, 
this morning, in the freedom of this plat- 
form, has spoken out freely, as a man 
should speak, I will also say that I thank 
God that, to-day, in the White House at 
Washington sits a man who has the courage 
of his convictions, He had the courage of 
his convictions when he was a young man, 
and deserted or left a church because in 
that pulpit was an apologist for slavery. 
He had the courage of his convictions 
when he breasted rebel bullets at South 
Mountain, until, with his left arm shattered, 
he went tothe rear in his ambulance. I 
spent last week in Colorado with a man 
that rode to the rear with a lost arm in the 
same ambulance; and, said he: ‘‘For two 
months I was with him in the hospital, and I 
learned him through and through, from 
head to foot, as one of the purest, truest- 
hearted men I everknew.” [Applause.] I be- 
lieve in our President, as a man. He has 
the courage of his convictions, because he 
holds that in power he is bound to fulfill 
solemn promises made before the ballot- 
box was opened for our suffrage. [Ap- 
plause.] And I will tell you another thing. 
You may judge a man even as to his public 
virtue by his private conduct. Isat the 
other night at the Chamber of Commerce 
dinner in New York. It was the most 
illustrious gathering I ever saw in one din- 
ing-hall in that metropolis. I sat within 
ten feet of President Hayes. The wine- 
bottles circulated around those tables in a 
way that was exceedingly offensive to a few 
of us, who went there holding in our hearts 
an utter abomination of all drinking usages. 
It was not in our power to exclude it. 
It was a public dinner and it was provided 
by those who furnished the entertainment. 
I watched the President. Not a drop of 
wine touched his lips that whole evening, 
although he was in the presence of the 
élite, and the wealth, and what would be, I 
suppose, called the society of New York. 
) But by and by one of your 

ew London men, one of your lineal men— 
Connecticut sends us some good material. 
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Send us some more William E. Pins, Sah 
William BE. Dodge, sent him up, finally, a 
bottle of seltzer water. It was opened, and 
the American President, before that society, 
joined the president of the Temperance 
Society in a drink of good mineral water, 
ure and sparkling, which God had created. 
That is what I mean by a man having the 
courage of hisconvictions. And, while these 
countrymen of mine may.differ from me, 
as I do not doubt they do, on questions 
now of public policy, yet, as I hold 
our President up to you to-day in the 
light that you like to have him, I just 
want to conclude by saying that the next 
four years will show that Rutherford B. 
Hayes was made out of the same piece of 
timber that furnished Abraham Lincoln. 
[Applause.] Now, let us understand it is not 
only in high places we want temperance. 
We want men who have the courage of 
their convictions in social life. I have re- 
ferred to the Chamber of Commerce dinner. 
You have your usages here in old Wind- 
ham. Fashion reigns down in New York, 
and I suppose certain fashions reign in old 
Windham. Very well, if a bad fash- 
ion reigns, do to it as they did to 
Louis Napoleon at Sedan—take off its 
crown. If a good fashion is interdicted, 
bring it to the front and establish 
it. Now, some of you good ladies 
may say: ‘‘ Mr. Cuyler, haven’t I a right to 
provide what I like at mytable?” ‘‘ Vo/ 
No!" [Applause.] 1 will tell you why. 
Guests have rights, as well as entertainers, 
and you have no right to tempt the only 
boy God ever gave me with a cup of poison 
at your table, when he comes to visit you. 
You woman, was your husband ever de- 
moralized and tormented with drink? Your 
neighbor has no moral right to put the cup 
of death at his lips. Gucsts have rights, as 
well as entertainers—moral rights. Sol 
insist that drinking usages ought to be 
outlawed, for personal welfare and salva- 
tion. How are you going to change these 
usages? By men of conscience and char- 
acter doing just as Mr. Dodge did at 
that dinner, just as that noble woman 
does—I wouldn't forget mention of 
her for the world, for I got my wife 
in the Buckeye State of Ohio, just as 
President Hayes did—that splendid Chris- 
tian woman that nursed the boys in blue 
at South Mountain and who sits to- 
day in the White House and goes to her 
plain Methodist church. I tell you she isa 
model for American womanhood. Well, 
she says: ‘‘No wine.” Would to God all 
the daughters of America would follow the 
example of the President’s wife. If it is 
genteel in her, it is genteel in the farm- 
houses of old Windham. We must not do 
this injury to your son and my son, to your 
daughter and my daughter. We must 
change this fashion. This isa good day to 
resolve we will revolutionize society in 
this respect. Here is another man who 
says: ‘‘ Lbelievein total abstinence.” lam 
glad to have Moody talk to the drunkards 
in Boston; and I like to have Murphy 
meet the Quakers in Philadelphia. 
Very well, are you willing to go 
on the platform saving drunkards? Drunk: 
ards are rarely saved. General Scott 
said he never knew but two intemperate 
officers in the army to be reformed, and I 
presume that will apply to society for the 
many past years. Are you willing to give 
the power of your personal influence and 
example against the social glass and drink- 
ing usage? A good many years ago a 
sailor’s home was on fire, and a crowd was 
there just like this multitude, and they 
said: ‘‘ The sailors are all out. Let her 
go.” But presently out on the roof five 
men were seen stretching their hands to 
the flames and shrieking for relief; and half 
a dozen sailors from a British man-of-war 
in the Mersey brought a ladderand put it up. 
It was fifteen feet short. ‘‘ Pass up a lad 
der,” they cried. They put up ashort ladder, 
and the menheld it uptothetop. It lacked 
five feet of the furthest hands stretched 
down; and now everybody’s heart was in 
his throat, for it is grand to see how, when 
a human life is in danger, the instivct of 
humanity leaps up like a common instinct. 
What did the brave fellow at the top do? 
He lifted the ladder up and put it on his 
own shoulders and stood there with his 
hands on the casement until the five men 
came down over him. He added his own 
length to the length of the ladder. My 
friends, if you will save a fellow-man, you 
must add your own lengths to the length of 
the ladder. [Applause.] Ah! if you want 
to save a tempted man, give him the power 
of your personal influence. You Christians, 
you Sabbath school teachers, if you want 
to save an immortal soul from ruin, I tell 
you you have got to splice the ladder by 
your own personal influence and personal 
example. And now, if a man goes home 
to day, or a woman, determined to practice 
what I am just preaching to you plainly, 
certainly this celebration will have brought 
forth some temperance fruits. 


I must not weary you. Myown throatis 
a good deal like Broadway, with its omni- 
buses ceaselessly traveling; and, while this 
throat of mine has been used for thirty 
years, I am happy to say that never did one 
word of apology for rumselling or slave- 
selling get through its tollgate. [Applause. ] 
Rumselling!. How aboutthat? I will tell 
you. The safety of the people is the highest 
law, andsociety has aright to self-protection. 
If the dram-shop fills the poorhouse, you 








have aright to shut up the dramshop. If 
the dram-shop breaks a woman’s heart, you 
are bound to shut up the dram-shop. - Ask 
the eloquent and distingnished senator from 
Maine, whose ringing utterances have been 
heard this afternoon, and he _ will tell you 
that in the Old Pine Tree State, God bless 
her, they have got a law on the statute 
books which shuts up the vast majority, 
the overwhelming majority of the dram- 
shops from Portland on to the borders of 
New Brunswick. He will tell you that in the 
vast majority of towns, wherever liquor is 
sold, it is sold clandestinely, just as bur- 
glary is practiced or any othercrime. Ver- 
mont does just the same thing, and what 
Vermont and Maine can do little Connecticut 
should never stagger at the doing, for the 
old pun always comes up in my mind when 
I get in my grandmother’s Connecticut: 
“She is the Nutmeg State; but who will 
find the greater?” Now you may put the 
dram-shop under the ban. It is one of the 
nurseries of crime that have cursed us for 
the past half century. I walked in New 
York amid the charred ruins of colored 
men’s houses on the second night of that 
diabolical riot. The nursery of that three 
days of pandemonium above ground was 
in these rum-dens. They endangered New 
York; they endanger the country. Sweep 
away the rum-dens, and you have swept 
away nine-tenths of the crime and vice in 
the community. 


One thought more. Having defined my 
position and that of the temperance men, 
whom I represent to you, through the Na- 
tional Temperance Society, on social drink- 
ing, personal abstinence, and suppression 
of tippling houses, let me say now, as I 
close, that at present there isa mighty up- 
rising throughout the Republic against in- 
temperance and drinking usages, which is 
taking a profoundly religious and conscien- 
tious form. We had an uprising in 1860, 
and you and I took part init. There is an- 
other uprising coming in. Hark! Hark! 
Put yourear tothe ground. You will hear 
its coming. It came in the Tabernacle in 
Boston and shook that city. It came at 
Pitisburgh, where Murphy administered the 
total abstinence pledge to a quarter of a 
million of people within one hundred miles 
of the city hall of Pittsburgh. I have 
just come from the West. Itis on fire with 
the temperance uprising. Northern New 
York is ina blaze. Murphy comes to New 
York this winter; and, if you will listen 
that way, you will hearthunder. There is 
an uprising in the country for temperance 
—for old-fashioned temperance, such as that 
which I learned in ‘‘Putnam and the 
Wolf.” Moody (thank God for Dwight L. 
Moody!) stands up as the apostle not only 
of the Gospel of Jesus, but total abstinence; 
and he fires unerring shots at the decanter 
every week of all his public ministry. God 
is blessing his work. He is blessing tem- 
perance work of this kind everywhere. 
And let me say to you that every church 
ought to have a temperance wheel in 
its machinery, as it ought to have 
a Sabbath-school, and Dorcas society, to 
make clothing for the poor. In my own 
church we have a total abstinence society, 
that has been addressed by such men as 
Vice-President Wilson, John Hall, Newman 
Hall, William E. Dodge, and many of the 
foremost laymen and ministers of the coun- 
try;and your church is not complete until 
you have got your cannon well loaded 
and aimed at the dram-shop; and then 
strengthen it well by prayer to God and 
personal effort. Mark me, this temperance 
uprising is going to spread during the next 
twelve months with tremendous power from 
Maine to Mexico, Did any one of you ever 
live up on the Allegheny Mountains, or out 
in the Adirondacks, and go deer-hunting? 
Well, there was a city fellow went upintothe 
Alleghenies once to see his country cousin. 
Now, they say country folks when they 
come to New York are green. It isn’t so, 
for I was acountry boy myself and came 
to New York. [Laughter.] The greenest 
folks are city folks when they get into the 
country. This fellow, when he went up 
there, didn’t know rye from wheat, or 
wheat from buckwheat. They said: ‘‘ Ben,” 
that was his name, ‘‘ we are going to have a 
deer-hunt, and we want you to go out.” 
So they gave him a post, and took him out 
in the woods. They said the deer, when 
started, goes out on a tremendous circle, 
or, as Johnson would say, ‘‘swings around 
the circle’ for a mile or two; and we 
know his track, and when he comes in 
sight we fire on him. They gave Ben a 
fowling-piece, and told him how toload and 
fire it whén the deercamealong. By and by 
Ben heard the hounds, and then he heard a 
crashing and cr:ckling in the bushes, and 
in a few moments the antlers of a magnifi- 
cent buck came in sight, and he swept by 
him. Pretty quick the foremost mountain- 
eer came, and says: ‘‘ Ben, did you see him? 
Ben, why didn’t you shoot?” ‘See him!” 
said Ben, ‘‘I didn’t see nothing but the 
Devil going by, with an armchair on his 
head and his pocket-handkerchief sticking 
out behind.” [Applause and laughter. ] 
Well, it is a good story and it illustrates. 
You see good principles that push and 
crash through the commuity like that 
buck. Freedom went thus, and went so 
fast that disloyalty couldn’t catch her 
by the tail. The temperance movement 
is coming on in that style, and the 
rumsellers will stand like the poor 
city cockney, pretty soon, when they see 




















how our cause omnes by them in triumph. 
Look out, men and women of Windham, 
for the coming of our deer. Well, this 
reat work was born in America. Let! us 
thankful for that. A great many good 
things were born in America besides you 
and me. Itis a glorious, glorious heritage. 
A week ago I saw the stars and stripes from 
a bluff in Kansas. ‘‘ What is that?” said I 
to the conductor. Said he: “ That flag 
marks the center of the United States.” 
‘‘How so?” ‘That is on Fort Riley. We 
used to call it Camp Center.” It is the 
geographical center of the Republic. A 
paren of our party had traveled sixteen 
undred miles to get there, and a portion 
Down East had traveled 2,000 miles to get 
to the Center. I took my hat off when 
I saw the dear old flag floating over 
the bluff. I have taken it off many a 
time in foreign lands. I went a mile one 
Fourth of July, in Dutch Amsterdam, to 
see it; and when I came in sight of i—lI 
am not ashamed to speak of it—I stopped 
in sight of it, and I cried like a baby. I 
saw it in another place that day. I saw it 
floating over a hotel at the Hague, and I 
asked why it was there, and they said: 
“There's an American stopping at that 
hotel to-day, and they have hoisted the flag 
for him.” Said I: ‘‘Who is it?” And 
they said: ‘‘It is John Lothrop Motley.” 
He had a right to have the flag over him. 
He stood to it true as steel. The temper- 
ance movement was begunin America. Up 
in Saratoga County you will find wh-re 
the first meeting was held. It has 
accomplished its greatest triumphs 
in America. By the grace of God, as a 
part—not an ally—a part of the Gospel of 
the atoning Lord Jesus Christ, this temper- 
ance reform is to doa transcendent work 
for the salvation and perpetuity of our Re- 
public. It was born in America. It will 
never die in America. Those Rocky 
Mountains that I saw a week ago Monday 
morning—those Rocky Mountains were 
never piled for its monument; the ocean 
voices of Niagara will never sound its 
requiem; and our glorious old starry banner 
of liberty never, never, never will be its 
winding-sheet! [Applause. ] 


The exercises of the day were closed with 
votes of thanks to the speakers, to Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen, and the others, who bad 
made the occasion such a success. 
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EDUCATED INTELLECT. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





BSvcatep intellect has two distinguish- 
able grades: the first being that, which is 
highest and rarest, and found only in those 
who hold rank among the great originators 
of thought; the second being that which, 
though inferior to the first, is, nevertheless, 
much above the average level of human 
intelligence. In both grades it is respecta- 
ble and respected. 

It is especially true of those who belong 
to the first class that they make thinking 
their business, and generally it is as much 
their pleasure. They live by thinking. 
To think is eminently their trade. Their 
minds have the properties of the trained 
athlete—strong ‘in muscle, as well as quick 
and precise in motion, giving them great 
agility and power of effect in the realm of 
ideas. Such persons are, to a large extent, 
the cerebral organ of human society, sup- 
plying it with thought, educating public 
opinion, and always acting a prominent 
part in those great movements by which 
revolutions are wrought in the affairs of 
earth. Without them society would deteri- 
orate under the mere mechanism of living. 

Ideas in the long run rule the world, and, 
hence, the originators of ideas are and 
always must be princely in their power. 
Their ascendency is both natural and per- 
manent. No one complains of the aristoc- 
racy of superior intelligence. No govern- 
ment can dethrone it and none wholly 
dispense with it. No combination of igno- 
Trance can ontwit or master it. Human 
nature pays obeisance to it with no sense 
of injustice or oppression. The man who 
can give twenty good reasons for an opin- 
ion, and then so state them as to clothe 
them with argumentative force, surely, has 
more power over the thoughts of others 
than one who has no opinion, or, if he has, 
can assign no reasons for it. He has more 
to work with, and he better knows how to 
do the work. He who digs tne soil or 
swings a hammer may be a very sensi- 
ble man in his way; but, in the task of 
wielding ideas and making them tell on the 
minds of others he is no match for the intel- 
lectual artist. He instinctively shrinks 
from the undertaking and yields the palm 
without a struggle. 

A special responsibility attaches to the 


! great thinkers fof the world, They are 
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thinking for others, and in the hearing 
of others. Their thoughts and words 
are quite likely to run a long career 
of social power, lasting, perhaps, for ages 
after they have left this earthly scene. 
Millions are to be affected by what they 
think. The fate of a whole nation may 
turn upon their utterance, In an eminent 
sense they hold the key to the destinies of 
the future. Such giants of earth and lights 
of humanity cannot afford to trifle with 
their position or its duties. They should 
not sport with the world. They are the 
legatees of Providence, rarely gifted for 
high purposes. The eye of Heaven is upon 
them; and, having received much, they will 
be correspondingly answerable in the final 
day. 

It is hardly possible to conceive of a sub- 
limer spectacle, within the limits of flesh and 
blood, than that of a great and pure mind, 
adorned with the accumulated knowledge 
of ages, thrilled with its task, eager for its 
work, exposing error, finding and defend- 
ing truth, pleading the cause of the in- 
jared, lifting humanity above its usual 
level, hastening forward the march of 
society—in a word, working by night and 
by day to illumine and bless mankind. 
Such men as Chalmers, Edwards, Butler, 
Wesley, Luther, Calvin illustrate the glories 
of our nature when developed by culture and 
consecrated to human good. The world 
has much occasion to thank God for their 
existence. In living one life they live 
forever in its results. Posterity feels their 
moral presence, while their personal pres- 
ence is with archangels. They are incar- 
nated in the world’s history. The monu- 
ments they leave behind them attest their 
power when living, and prolong it when 
they are singing in Heaven. The bare 
possibility of achieving such a life ought to 
stir every mind with the ardors of the most 
intense enthusiasm. Who can tell that it 
may not be his until he makes a thorough 
trial? 

It is often said, and perhaps more fre- 
quently thought, that the great mass of 
mankind can never aspire to the first grade 
of thinkers, and comparatively but few 
hope to take rank with the second. Neces- 
sity dooms them to inferiority and igno- 
rance. Be it remembered, however, that 
no small part of this necessity is of human 
creation, especially in this country, where 
the facilities of acquiring knowledge are 
so ample and cheap. Most men are far 
more ignorant than they need to be, simply 
because they make no adequate use of the 
means of knowledge which more or less 
gieet them every day. Could they accom- 
plish the whole work of education in twenty- 
four hours, they would be quite willing to 
make the effort; but when the labor is to be 
divided into a long series of intellectual 
steps—doing a little to-day, and a little to- 
morrow, and so on for a life-time—then 
the price of knowledge is greater than the 
majority of men will consent to pay. Cul- 
ture upon such terms costs too much. Let 
the professions] student pay the price, 
while common men content themselves 
with knowing only what is forced upon 
them. 

Nine-tenths of the race voluntarily con- 
sign themselves to an intellectual insignifi- 
cance, alike below their opportunities, un- 
worthy of their natures, and unsuited to 
the best purposes of life. Their average 
intelligence is much less than it- would 
provided Nature’s law of acquisition were 
duly honored. It is a well-known fact that 
some of the brightest ornaments of history 
have sprung from very humble life, fight- 
ing their way amid great difficulties, grow 
ing strong by the struggle, and by their 
record showing what earnest and untiring 
perseverance can accomplish. They had 
the fire and force in them, and, hence, rose 
above the common mass. What they did 
thousands of others might do. The thing 
most wanted is the w1L1 to do. 

Young people, who are forming their 
mental habits—too many of whom are wast- 
ing a large amount of time in amusement 
and mere folly, if not immoral dissipation— 
would do well to ponder this subject. if 
they would save the time thus lost, and 
carefully apply it to their own mental and 
moral improvement—cutting down their 

rofitless amusements, going less frequent- 

y to the opera and the theater, and spendin 
more hours in useful reading—they woul 
add greatly to. their intellectual bulk. If 
not rising in all cases to the first rank of 
thinkers, they would, nevertheless, ascend 
very much above that which is the common 
level of men. A _ well-develo mind 
would give them importance and power in 
every position and relation of life. Almost 
any man might know twice as much as he 
does, if he would seaswnably make the 
requisite effort. Alas! that the young should 
so often not see and seize the opportunity 





till the time is past for doing so. 
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The prompt mention in owr ist of “ Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volwmes received. The inverests of owr 
readers will quite us tm the selection of works for fur. 
ther nottcs. 





— 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE.* 


Prorrssor H. S. OsBorN, who some 
time ago issued a new and improved edition 
of Coleman’s Map of Palestine, has recent- 
ly thrown into the form of a manual, under 
the title of Descriptive Geography of Pales- 
tine, the essential facts respecting all places 
found on the map, making a special effort 
to bring out the latest information obtained 
by recent research down to the close of last 
year. The book is one of small volume, 
yet of correspondingly great pretension. 
When told that this ‘‘new Geography of 
Palestine is not a compilation, but a most 
careful and original review of the material, 
both scientific and historic, of the Land of 
Palestine—in’ short, a critical condensation 
of all discoveries. appertaining to biblical 
and mediseval geography, made by seven- 
teen of the best scholars and travelers in 
Europe, Asia, and America”—one may judge 
how well or fully this is done on learning 
that the whole is contained in 189 12mo 


pages. While disappointing the expectations - 


raised by such promises, the book is real- 
ly useful in gathering up the reliable work 
achieved by the two exploration societies 
operating in Palestine. Biblical students 
who do not see the Quarterly Statements of 
either English Fund or American Society 
may here obtain quickly and briefly the 
light that has been thrown of late on many 
places hitherto unknown. We may cite as 
examples the discovery of Gezer, on the 
western side, by Messrs. Drake and 
Ganneau, and the finding of Mount Nebo, 
with Pisgah and Peor, by Professor Paine, 
on the eastern side. This result, though 
accepted with bad grace in England, on 
account of the explorer’s exposure of Canon 
Tristram, is here admitted to be acceptable 
and settled,as, indeed, it is incontestably the 
scriptural site. Dr. Merrill, however, is 
advised to change his base, as well he may, 
on the matter of Tell Ektanuh for Zoar, be- 
cause the Hebrew root Katan means Jittle as 
wellas Zoar; and yet, we beg leave to suggest, 
not because Eusebius ever wrote Katania in 
his notice of the word Nebra. In order to 
favor this view, Professor Osborn adheres 
to the text of Bonfrerius’s edition of the 
‘** Onomasticon” and blinds his eyes to the 
notes. Really écriv ’Apapa should be written 
éoti NaBapa, and Karavaia is an evident mis- 
take for Baravaia, These errors have been 
corrected in late editions—such as that of 
Larsow and Parthey, or that of Lagarde—so 
that nothing is gained by clinging to a faulty 
orthography, which even old Bonfrerius 
rejected (p. 118, note 8) two and a half cen- 
turiés ago. Moreover, we protest against 
an effort to illustrate the Hebrew expres- 
sion ‘‘to pass over,” “to come over,” by 
‘‘abara[d]”—as, ‘‘Israel came over this 
Jordan,” by ‘‘ Israel abara[d] this Jordan,” 
and ‘‘a ferry-boat went over to carry over 
the king’s household” by ‘‘and the abara 
abara{d] to abara the kings household.” 
This is simply barbarous, and, in fact, abor- 
tive. English readers will understand the 
repetition in root and derivatives much 
better by using some English word in a 
similar way—eg., ‘“‘And the ferry-boat 
ferried over the ferry.” We are obliged 
also to pronounce the author’s Hebrew 
learning or judgment here and there un- 
reliable. For example, he gives the mean- 
ing of Ijon to be ‘‘eye,” ‘‘ fountain.” 
Whereas, if Gesenius be any authority, the 
name means ‘‘ruins”—‘‘ Thesaurus,” p. 
1000; or Fuerst, ‘‘a heap of stones”— 
** Lexicon,” pp. 1039, 1040. But Professor 
Osborn, knowing this city of Naphtali to 
be indentified by Robinson and Thomson 
with a hight near Merj Ayun, either is 
carried away by the resemblance between 
Ijon and Ayun or is willing to favor these 
gentlemen by making Ijon mean the same 
as Ayun—‘‘ fountains.” Even Robinson did 
not do that, facing the music of ‘‘ ruins” 
(** Lexicon,” p. 770) as he cught. And 
Professor Osborn only succeeds in proving 





*THE NEW DEsCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY OF PALES- 
TINE. By H.8. OsBoRN. Oxford, 0.: Published at 
the State University. 1877. 





himself an unsafe guide to his readers in 
the direction of etymology. One feature of 
the work, not dilated upon in the prospect- 
us, were better omitted, and the space given 
to further geographical information; and 
that is the moral or ‘‘lesson” appended to 
most of the descriptions. Of course, many 
ruined places are made to teach the same 
lesson till it is trite—as this place ‘‘illus- 
trates the fulfillment of prophecy.” But 
when we fall in with such a lesson as this, 
under Nebo ‘‘ Nebo and Pisgah are God’s 
tokens of that displeasure with sin, the full- 
ness of which he has not yet revealed”— 
so far as these words go we find it difficult 
to see the point. Nothing sinful is related 
to have occurred on either Nebo or Pisgah. 
Baal-peor was bad enough, it is true; but 
nothing has ever been overthrown on the 
other summits. 





PERIODICALS. 


The North American Review, under its 
present management, is very well edited, 
and demands public attention quite as im- 
peratively as, in England, do The Nine- 
teenth Century and The Contemporary Re- 
view. Each number, of Jate, bas contained 
some articles of current interest and im- 
portance. The July issue has several such. 
Judge J. S. Black’s article on ‘‘ The Elect- 
oral Conspiracy” we shall discuss else- 
where. Gen. McClellan begins a series of 
papers on ‘‘The War in the East,” a sub- 
ject his Crimean experiences fit him to 
discuss. Its conclusion is worth quoting: 


‘*Not many months since we asked a vet- 
eran European diplomatist what was the 
condition of the Eastern Question. He re- 
plied: ‘I do not know. There is but one 
man in Europe who knows, and that is the 
man who controls the strongest and most 
numerous battalions the world has seen. 
Tell me what that man intends, and IJ will 
tell you how the Eastern Question stands.’ 
So we say to our readers that, so long as 
we do not know the intentions of Germa- 
ny, so long as we are ignorant of the real 
understanding existing between the three 
great empires, we cannot know the inten- 
tions of Russia or predict the spread and 
results of the existing war. Russia has 
not acted wisely if she bas plunged into 
this war without being well assured @f the 
support of Germany in certain eventuali- 
ties. Whatever Russia’s real aims (whether 
she intends to seize and hold Constantino- 
se or expects to make peace north of the 

alkans), she must or, at least, ought to 
carry on the war, so far asthe Turks are 
concerned, precisely as if she intended to at- 
tack their capital both from the Danube and 
the Caucasus. The question as to the point 
in hercourse at which she will excite beyond 
endurance the susceptibilities of England 
and Austria, and what means will be at ber 
disposal to meet their active hostility, she 
must have carefully considered and solved 
with certainty. It is unnecessary for us to 
consider these grave and important ques- 
tions at present. But, as having a more 
immediate bearing on the war, it must be 
said that from day to day it becomes less 
improbable that Greece, Servia, Bosnia, 
and Herzegovina will, in addition to the 
gallant Montenegrins, take part in the strug- 
gle. If the hand of Austria be from any 
cause withheld, the situation would in this 
event become a complicated one for the 
Turks. Not only would it be necessary 
for them to maintain a considerable force 
in Thessaly and on other portions of their 
western frontier, but there would probably 
enter upor the theater of operations a 
column composed of at Jeast one Russian 
army corps, supported by numerous auxil- 
iaries from the districts we have named, 
which, moving by Sophia and Uksub upon 
Tatar-Basardjik, would completely turn the 
line of the Balkans. But we are too ignor- 
ant of the facts to venture upon hypotheses 
tbat may have no foundation. We cannot 
as yet even solve the question whether the 
delay of the Russians upon the Danube is 
brought about by causes we have already 
referred to or by the indecision of tbeir 
commanders, Before our next number 
appears events will have solved many of 
the questions which now perplex us. For 
the present, we can only practice the adage 
of the Russians—‘ I sit upon the bank and 
there I await the wind.’” 


Bayard Taylor contributes a readable but 
not very valuable article on Fitz Green 
Halleck. The clever hoax, ‘‘ Moral Reflec- 
tions by a Japafiese Traveler,” is continued, 
as well as Senator Morton’s series on needed 
constitutional changes. Bishop Gilbert 
Haven begins an interesting series on col- 
onization in Africa. David A. Wells 
writes of ‘‘new wants, new avenues for 
trade, and consequent new employments,” 
in this country; and M. W. Hazeltine of 
“‘New Russia,” with which subject he 
shows himself familiar. Prof. Felix Adler’s 
article on ‘‘ Reformed Judaism” comes 











just at the time of the Hilton-Seligman 
controversy. It is mainly a statement of 


facts, and, of course, is authoritative. 


The book notices are good. 

The Nineteenth Century is now regularly 
furnished to American subscribers by the 
Wilmer and Rogers News Company, of 81 
Beekman Street, in this city. Notable 
articles in the June number are James 
Anthony Froude’s on Thomas a Becket, a 
one-sided and partisan document, contain- 
ing nothing new; ‘‘The Soul and Future 
Life,” from the Positivist standpoint, by 
Frederic Harrison; and ‘‘ Disestablishment 
and Disendowment,” by the Rev. A. H. 
Mackonochie, of St. Alban’s, London. 
The last is an able and courteous plea for 
the severance of church and state in En- 
gland. 





Tue first volume of Rev. Samuel John- 
son’s elaborate work on Oriental religions was 
devoted to India, a country specially rich in 
its religious systems. The second volume, just 
issued, takes up the religions of China, and 
is published by James R. Osgood & Co. Mr. 
Johnson has long and carefully studied the 
subject. His aim is not only to describe the 
religious systems of Eastern nations, but to 
explain their relations to what he terms ‘ uni- 
versal religion.”? The latter expression, in 
Mr. Johnson’s mind, means whatever lookings 
and longings any people may have had to- 
ward God or right living. Christianity, in his 
mind, is merely a historical code of ethics, 
searcely, perhaps, primus inter pares. But the 
aim of this work is philosophical, rather than 
doctrinal. Mr. Johnson begins by discussing 
the nature of the Chinese mind ; then he con- 
siders the language, history, literature, and 
institutions of the people; an account of the 
religion of Confucius follows; and the volume 
closes with a consideration of Buddhism, Tao- 
ism, and the influence of Christian missiona- 
ries. On the latter subject Mr. Johnson 
thinks that conversions to Christianity are very 
few, denounces Roman Catholic missions as a 
failure, and declares Protestant efforts at 
evangelization still more unsuccessful. The 
race, he thinks, is ‘‘incapable of even taking 
cognizance of the conceptions of a fallen 
nature and a mediatorial salvation through 
Jesus of Nazareth.”’ Mr. Johnson is equally 
“incapable of taking cognizance’’ of the fact 
that Christianity is any more permanent or 
authoritative form of worship than fetichism. 
As an industrious compilation the book is 
commendable. As a permanent contribution to 
the philosophy of religion it has little value. 


....In Law for the Clergy (8. C. Griggs & Co.) 
Mr. Sanford A. Hudson, counselor at law, 
presents a compilation of the statutes of IIl- 
inois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, aud Wiscovsin concerning the duties of 
ministers in marrying people, the organization 
of churches, etc. Some clergymen, of late, 
have got into trouble through the marriage 
ceremonies they have performed, and such 
a manual as this will not be found incon- 
venient. The author says: “‘Clergymen, who 
perform the greater number of marriages, 
are very liable to commit errors, in conse- 
quence of not having access to the statutes 
of the state; and those removing from one 
state to another will be quite likely to be de- 
ceived, as the laws of the several states on this 
subject differ so widely that a marriage per- 
formed according to the laws of one state 
would not be in conformity to those of an- 
other. And they are not always aware that a 
neglect of duty in some important particular 
may subject them to a statutory penalty.”’ 
The book makes a serviceable compend of the 
laws of the states they have mentioned, pre- 
ceded by a summary of the common law of 
marriage and accompanied by votes elucidat- 
ing the doubtful points. A full index is ap- 
pended. Altogether, the author has made a 
useful book. 


....The one hundred and thirty-third vol- 
ume—the series is a very long one, but it 
should be remembered that it appears quarter- 
ly—of Littell’s Living Age includes the numbers 
of that excellent weekly for the months of 
April, May, and June of the present year. 
Among the important articles it contains are 
Mr. Hayward’s review of Miss Martineau’s 
autobiography, from The Quarterly Review ; 
“Spinoza, the Man and the Philosopher,”’ by 
Arthur Bolles Lee, from The Contemporary 
Review; ‘‘Fielding’s Novels’? and “Charles 
Kingsley,’ from The Cornhill Magazine ; ‘* Rob- 
ert Herrick,” by F. T. Palgrave, from Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine ; ‘*Deronda’s Mother,’’ from 
Temple Bar ; ‘‘ Mail Coaches,” from St. James's 
Magazine ; ‘‘Is the Pulpit Losing its Power ?”’ 
by J. Balwin Brown, from The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; ‘Light-emitting Flowers,” from The 
Leisure Hour; and ‘Walter Bagehot” and 
“The Income of the Established Church,” 
from The Spectator. This list illustrates the 
excellence of the selections made in Littell, 








which has long been a necessity to many 
private readers and a great favorite in the pub- 
lic libraries. 


....Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. publish a 
new and revised edition of Rev. Dr. Charles E. 
Knox’s Year with St. Paul, first issued in 1862, 
The volume follows, in fifty-two lessons, the 
life of tbe apostle, mainly summarized from 
Conybeare aud Howson’s work. Each lesson 
begins with Scripture references and closes 
with a set of questions. While the book will 
hardly be adopted as a substitute for the Inter- 
national Lessons, it will be found a useful ac- 
companiment to them, and its reissue, now 
that Acts is being studied, probably has refer- 
ence to such use. 


....dames R. Osgood & Co. continue their 
issue of timely and trustworthy little books on 
Eastern affairs by the publication of Modern 
Greece, by George M. Towle. It gives, within 
the compass of 87 pages, a clear idea of the 
history, geography, government, social condi- 
tion, commercial resources, and military and 
naval customs of the country, and shows why 
Greece so warmly sympathizes with the anti- 
Turkish side. Mr. Towle has one more book 
nearly ready, on Montenegro and Bulgaria. 


....The new issues of the “ Vest-Pocket 
Series’ of James R. Osgood & Co., which is a 
great favorite with book-buyers this summer, 
come to us four atatime. The latest volumes 
are Dr. John Brown’s charming magazine 
article on Thackeray’s Literary Career ; Crom- 
well, by Thomas Carlyle ; Pope’s Essay on Man ; 
and Thomson’s Spring. The other volumes of 
“ The Seasons’’ will follow. 


....Ned and his Model Engine and Will and 
John (D. Lothrop & Co.) are two interesting 
juveniles, bound in one volume, the first story 
being especially good. 


.... What Think Ye of Christ, by Gail Ham- 
ilton, which we recently reviewed, is now pub- 
lished by Estes & Lauriat, instead of William 
F. Gill & Co. 


....Harper & Brothers have added The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton to their uni- 
form library edition of Wiliam Black’s novels. 





LITERARY NEWS 


Mr. Horace E. ScuppDeEr has ready “The Bod- 
leys Telling Stories,” which Hurd & Houghton 
will publish. 


The Library Table, lately changed from a 
montbly to a weekly, will be issued as a fort- 
nightly during the summer. 


“The Jericho Road,’ by John Habberton, 
published by Jansen, McClurg & Co., has 
reached its twentieth thousand. 


An uvpublished manuscript of Luther has 
been found by the librarian of the Royal Li- 
brary in Hanover, who intends to publish it. 


The midsummer Wide Awake will contain No. 
XI of the ‘‘ Poets’ Home Series,’”’ by R.H. 
Stoddard, describing the house of R. H. Dana, 
Sr. 


D. Lothrop & Co. have issued the ‘* Wide 
Awake Library,’ containing the first four vol- 
umes of the Wide Awake magazine, in a strong 
box. 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton is a regular 
contributor to The Tattler, of Londopv. Miss 
Kate Field writes for Truth, another new Lon- 
don paper. 


“Leisure Hours in my Study” is announced 
by T. Whittaker, by Prof. Caleb 8. Henry. It 
is a second series of papers from ‘‘ My Study- 
Table Drawer.”’ 


Estes & Lauriat have in press for early pub- 
lication ‘‘My Bonnie Lass,” a new story by 
Mrs. C. V. Hamilton, author of ‘‘ Woven of 
Many Threads.” 


Mr. Henry W. Longfellow has contributed a 
poem to St. Nicholas. It is to be printed in the 
August issue, the midsummer holiday number 
of that magazine. 


Dr. William B. Carpenter’s book on ‘ Mes- 
merism, Spiritualism, etc., historically avd sci- 
entifically considered,”’ will shortly be repub- 
lished in this country. 


Richmond Thackeray Ritchie is the name of 
the gentleman Miss Anne Thackeray lately mar- 
ried. Heis a cousin of hers and twenty-two 
years old. She is thirty-eight. 


MM. Calmavn-Lévy, of Paris, have just pub- 
lished, in two volumes, Balzac’s posthumous 
work “ Zs Petits Bourgeois,” which forms a 
part of the ‘‘ Sénes de la Vie Parisienne.”’ 


Mr. Darwin made a series of observations on 
the early mental development of one of his 
sons, and is going to print them, under the title 
of “ A Biographical Sketch of an Infant.” 


“The Devil-puzzlers,” written by Mr. F. B. 
Perkins for Old and New, some years since, will 
form the first of a series of stories and sketches 
by him, to be issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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All the original manuscripts of Dickens’® 
novels, except ‘Pickwick’? and ‘ Nicolas 
Nickleby,” are now exhibited at South Ken- 
sington Museum. They were bequeathed to it 
by John Forster. 


Charles Dudley Warner will have a sketch 
from life, entitled “John’s First Party,” in the 
August number of St. Nicholas. The story is 
said to be full of the humorous touches for 
which Mr. Warner is famous. 


Henry Holt & Co. now issue Gase’s Pocket 
Dictionary in a two-volume ‘“ Tourist’s Edi- 
tion,” bound in flexible cloth and in a pocket 
case—the French-English part in one, the 
English-French part in another. 


A new periodical, consisting chiefly of short 
stories and other papers from the English mag- 
azines, with American biographical sketches, 
will soon be issued in New York, by M. T. Rich- 
ardson, under the title of Idle Hours. 


Mr. Blanchard Jerrold denies that the ex- 
Empress Eugenie had apything to do with the 
writing of the third v e of his life of Napo- 
leon III, and adds ae has never submitted 
an opinion, a proof, or a statement to any mem- 
ber of the imperial family. 


Miss Blanche Willis Howard, the author of 
** One Summer,”’ has been in Europe for a year 
or two past, studying life in the Old World. 
James R. Osgood & Co. are about publishing 
in book form her letters to the Boston Tran- 
script, under the title ‘‘ From Over the Sea.”’ 


“The Wonders of the Great Deep; or, The 
Physical, Animal, Geological, and Vegetable 
Curiosities of the Ocean,’”’ by P. H. Gosse, and 
‘The Life, Speeches, and Memoirs of Daniel 
Webster,” compiled by Samuel M. Smucker, 
LL.D., are ready for publication by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


A series of sketches of Labrador, by George 
E. Goodwin, of Worcester, Mass., wil! shortly 
be issued in the heliotype process of James R. 
Osgood & Co. The sketches, of which there 
will be some thirty pages, were made during a 
summer voyage in 1876, A limited edition will 
be issued by subscription. 


Mr. Howells has nearly completed four books 
for his series of autobiographies—namely, the 
lives of Goldoni, the Italian playwright ; of the 
Margravine of Baireuth; of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, who went as ambassador to France 
in Queen Anne’s time; and of Thomas Elwood, 
the Quaker. They are obscure enough, in all 
conscience, to need books about them. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have in press and 
will issue in parts, next autumn, “ The Ameri- 
ean Household Cyclopedia,” edited by Prof. 
E. L. Youmans, who has been assisted in its 
preparation by specialists in various depart- 
ments. It will be a digest of modern knowl- 
edge—scientific, wsthetic, and practical—for 
consultation and guidance in regard to the in- 
terests of domestic life. 


Rey. George Macaulay, a distant relative of 
the historian, is said to beon the point of pub- 
lishing a series of ‘“‘Shakespeare Studies,” 
which have already done duty as sermons, and 
the object of which is, says the New York 
Times, to prove that Shakespeare was an ortho- 
dox Trinitarian, and probably a Presbyterian. 
“Not long ago it was clearly proved that the 
dramatist was a Roman Catholic, not to speak 
of the attempt to show that he was none other 
than the illustrious Bacon.”’ 


Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell University, 
who is one of the honorary vice-presidents of 
the ‘New Shakespeare Society,’ London, 
lately read before that body one of the longest 
papers the Society has ever listened to. It was 
“On the Verification of Shakespeare.” The 
rule is that no paper shall exceed half an 
hour in the reading, and when the Professor 
reached that limit he turned tothe president 
and asked whether he should stop. There was 
a unavimous voice that he should continue, 
and he did so for an hour more. 


D. Lothrop & Co. have in press a volume of 
sermons by Nehemiah Adams, D.D., of Boston, 
entitled ‘‘ Discourses at Eventide.”? They were 
preached in Boston avd Charleston, 8. C., near 
the close of an active ministry of almost fifty 
years. Their publication was called for by the 
Evangelical ministers of Charleston, in a com- 
plimentary correspondence, printed in the in- 
troduction. The volume is dedicated to the 
past and present members of the Unior Church, 
Boston, and to his brethren in the ministry, and 
includes a photograph of Dr. Adams. 


Mr. Samuel Orcbard Beeton, a well-known Lon- 
don publisher of numerous works on domestic 
economy and several popular treatises on educa- 
tion and other subjects, died on the 6th inst., at 
Sudbrook Park, near Richmond, England, at 
the age of forty-six. Mr. Beeton was the first, 
in 1852, to introduce Mrs. Stowe’s ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” into England ; and the success 
of that work was so enormous, says The Pali 
Mall Gazette, that he undertook a voyage across 

the Atlaatic to present the au thoress with the 





sum of £500, an entirely voluntary payment on 
his part. 


Ginn & Heath announce ‘tor the fall season 


‘The Odes of Horace in English Verse” (the  wheskers 


first book), by Prof. Caskie Harrison, of the 
University of the South; ‘Elements of 
Geometry,’ by George A. Wentworth, of 
Phillips Academy; Chaucer’s “ Parlament of 
Foules,” edited by Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, of 
Yale; ‘‘ Annals of the Astronomical Observa- 
tory of Harvard College”; an “‘ Introduction 
to the Study of the Rhythmic and Metric of the 
Classical Languages,’? by Dr. J. H. Heivrich 
Schmidt; “Spherical Trigonometry,” by Prof. 
James Mills Peirce, of Harvard; and “Elements 
of Natural Philosophy,” by Prof. A. E. Dol- 
bear, of Tufts College. 


Prof. John C. Shairp’s ‘‘ Poetic In terpreta- 
tion of Nature’’ discusses the sources of 
poetry; the poetic feelings awakened by the 
world of Nature; poetic and scientific wonder ; 
whether science will put out poetry; how far 
science may modify it; the mystical side of 
Nature; theiprimeval imagination working on 
Nature in language and mythology, some of 
the ways in which poets deal with Nature; 
Nature in Hebrew poetry, in Homer, in Lucre- 
tius and Virgil, in Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
Milton; the return to Nature begun by Allan 
Ramsay and Thomson; Nature in Collins, Gray, 
Goldsmith, Cowper, and Burns; and Words- 
worth as an interpreter of Nature. 


Messrs. Frank and Charles 8. Derby, sons of 
J.C. Derby, long aud prominently known as a 
New York publisher, have formed a partnership, 
under the firm name of Derby Brothers, and 
established themselves in the publishing busi- 
ness at 21 Park Row, in this city. They are 
fortunate in having for their first book ‘‘ Some 
Folks,”? a pew volume of character sketches 
and western stories, by John Habberton, the 
author of ‘‘Helen’s Babies.’”? The Messrs. 
Derby have long been connected with D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., of whose subscription depart- 
ment Mr. J. C. Derby is manager; and their 
capacity and integrity will, we trust, once 
more make the Derby name prominent in the 
American book trade. 


Victor Hugo has addressed the following 
letter to Mr. Tennyson in acknowledging the 
sonnet in The Nineteenth Century, the manu- 
script of which the poet laureate sent him: 
** Alfred Tennyson, my eminent and dear col- 
league, I have read your superb lines. I send 
you the expression of my emotion and my 
gratitude. Who dared to say that I did not 
love England? How could I fail to love a 
country that produces men like you? I do 
love the England of Wilberforce, Milton, New- 
ton, and Shakespeare. I combine in one love 
and respect your fatherland and mine. Forme 
England is Frauce. We make but one people, 
as liberty and truth make one light. I love all 
men, and I admire your noble verses. Receive 
my most cordial greeting.—Victor Hugo.” 


Mr. Maurice Thompson writes to the editors 
of Scribner: “I am right glad to find such a 
favorable report coming in from the readers of 
“Bow Shooting.”” I am literally overwhelmed 
with letters like those you send me. Toney 
come in piles, from far and near, from high and 
low. Iam suddenly dreaded by P.-O. clerks. 
Seriously, lam amazed at the mighty interest 
manifested. Even Captain H. H. Talbott, 
whom I mentioned in a foot-note, has been 
assailed with all sorts of letters of the same 
tenor of thoseI receive.’? Mr. Thompson will 
reply to many of these inquiries in the ‘‘ Home 
and Society ’’ department of Scribner for Sep- 
tember, and will contribute a new illustrated 
article on the subject to a future number of the 
same magazire. Mr. Thompson adds that a 
shooting-match will soon take place between 
his bow team (of Crawfordsville, Indiana) and a 
crack ‘rifle team.” 


The Tribune says: ‘‘The plans forthe new 
*Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature’ are 
making rapid progress. The current Literary 
Journal contains aline, submitted by Mr. Poole 
and thecommittee, of the periodicals which it 
is propo:ed to index. It includes no less than 
148 periodicals not included in the Index of 
1853, besides the later volumes of thirty therein 
indexed. In all, the schedules include over 
4,600 volumes of periodical literature, inclusive 
of the year 1876. Supposing each volume to 
average only ten articles to be indexed, and 
each article to be entered or referred to but 
twice, here are a hundred thousand entries at 
once. As a matter of fact, the total is likely, in 
the present plan, to reach nearly double that 
sum. Such an index, including both Evglish 
and American periodicals, will be absolutely 
invaluable to the student and to the general 
reader, especially as the careful results of the 
first echolars are now often presented through 
the columns of the magazines. The actual 
work of indexing is to be carried through by 
the co-operation of the leading libraries, and 
can scarcely take less than three years, if it 
does not take as much as five. Mr. Poole 
himself will do the final editorial work, as- 
sisted by Mr. Fletcher, of Hartford.” 





BOOKS OF Tae WHEE. 


Hillside and Seaside in Poetry Poetry. Edited oes Lucy 
Larcom. Sq. 18mo, pp. James 
R. ee - OO... ccecctae bee coves SL OO 


pane 3 John Brown, M. D. Illustrated. 
pote ocket Series.) Rast pp. 109. The 0% 
ov)’. Seiddses. ea 
psame.... 0 50 
Spring. By J teat bran th id INustrated. (Vest- 
ie Series.) 32mo, pp. 80. Thesame..... 050 
Essay on Man. By. Alexander Pope. (Vest- 
Pocket Series.)- 32mo, pp. Thesame... 050 
Modern Greece. George M. Towle. > 
18mo, pp. 87. The ose PAPCEL I ATE: sg * 0 50 
The Physical Basis of Mind. (Second series 
of “Problems of Life and Mind.”’) aed 
Theses Henry Lewes. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii, 300 
per’a rary 0: aus vO, paper, 
pp 104. ary of Seg rper & Brothers — 0 25 
a Rn By Charles Reade. Gist Heer 
) Sho, ager, pp. 116. The same..... 0 20 
The acy “A St. Herbot. By Katharine 2. Bac. 
quo! (Half-Hour Series.) 32mo, paper, 
PP. 115. The same..........cceeee ceceeeeceeees 02 
The prenae Adventures of a Phaeton. By 
Will ee k. (Library Edition.) mo, 
same 


First Love is Best: no — ‘sketch. By 
Gail Hamilton. Copwen Dartes.) 12mo, 
pp. 305. Boston: Lauriat .......,.. 150 


Oliver cna, B omas Carlyle. 
Pocket Series. » "Smo. pp . 1, The: 


What Think ye of Christ? The testimony ‘of 
the Ragin © ible. m4 Gail Hamilton. 8q. 
18mo, pp. 107. bss aad ‘SedaqtesbescdeWe to 10 
A Year _, St, y Charlies E. Knox. 
a = New oration, revised, ae ty a 
i. ew York: Anson D. 
Boigh ties oe agree pln 150 
Littell’s Having CXXXIII; April— 
June, 1877. - n: ‘ktett & GBY.......000-.. 300 


Site of the Waking seat with other 
Set es tm Swartz. D 1é6mo, Wee. 
a mayid ae A. . ie 

wart: st Brother ctsiec& tia 





NEW MUSIC. 


La Viiie abe Stetson. 
Niam 2 
Murets and Puteri. eg Charles es The obo 
When, Waltzes, By ‘Simon Hassler. “The: same. 08 
the Rain. Song. Words by W. W. Story; 
music by G. Rizzo. The same......,.......... 030 
Redeenes. Temperance Anthem. Words by 
Dr. John_W. Everson ; music by Oscar 
rard. : F. W. Helmick. ...... + 035 


New York: 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


The first edition of 20,000 copies of 
OTHER PEOPLE'S CHILDREN, 


containing a veracious tof the t 
of Helen’s 8 by a Lady who knew fuse how the 
children of other jaa T.. 8 — = trained. ese ob 


of the e f the success 0' 
3a TORN HABBERTON, autbor of 
ABLE3.” uare l6mo, with frontis- 


4% 

t Britain over 250,000 
copies have been sola of * HELEN a) BABIES ” and 
it is safe to say that more than half a million of 
readess are eogesiy waiting for the narrative of the 

haps and mishaps ss those irresistible 
ouths, * Budge” and" Toddie 








15th 1,000. 


THE SCRIPTURE CLUB OF VAL- 
LEY REST; 


or, SKETCHES OF EVERYBODY'S NEIGHBORS. 
pee JOHN HABBERTON, Square l6mo, with front- 
tece. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1. 
sp'the au OF ‘depicts human nature as he finds it— 
as everybody finds it.” —N. ¥. Herald. 
“ An od op ound oe of rollickiag humor and sting- 
ing satire.”— Evening Post. 


30th 1,000. 


THE BARTON EXPERIMENT. 

By JOHN HABBERTON. Square 1i6mo, paper, 300 
cents; cloth, $l. 

“The characters are perfectly portrared as and the 
whole book is full of a quiet humor, delightful to the 
reader. We commend it as one of the most pe original 
} — ing books of the season.”—New Bed- 
ercury 


For sale by all Dealers and by the Publishers, 


G. P.. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


CRN ENE atu 
Now R 


THE ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA, 


FOR 1876. 
hemes ry Ar rH Ane i as WITH 
The yo CYCLOPZDIA wWiil a 
tne “AMERICAN CYCLOPADLA 80 far as the events of 
history and records of religious movements, science, 
politics, literature, and biography obtain in the 
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Books for 
SEASIDE AND COUNTRY READING. 


Log-Letters from “The Chal- 
lenger.” 


BY LORD GEORGE CAMPBELL. 
22mo, cloth, $2.50. 


This @ book to be taken inte the country and 
read ome ou are lying under the shade-trees,— 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


pan pa sprightly = entertaining book is a welcome 
addition tothe no means large number of _valu- 
one. and ABEL volumes of travel.—Boston 


Lord sot bis fre e’s book is made up, except fora few 
Pp ed of Sroqand seat letters home, and. is 
Springfleld Republican. 


The saaaiie entertaining book, ‘* -Lette 
from ‘The eaingly ent , Boston Be a 


Lord e’s Letters from “ Saieae "are 
exceeding yr prighe. They exeress the feelings of a 
good- hearted, well-educated, rollicking young sailor. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


The Ottoman Power in Europe. 


ITs NATURE, ITS GROWTH, AND IT 
DECLINE. 


BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C. L., LL.D, 
WITH COLORED MAPS. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


Of the Jaton Yessh of books called forth by the 


Eastern War, 'reeman’s * Ottoman Power 


in me ” is by much the most important.—Spring- 
“— Republican. 


resent war Pp the East gives a peculiar i: = 
est ate othe w work.—H Journal. _ 


To the discussion a the question of the hour be 
brings all the wealth of that wonderful treasury of 
historical know! e, his head, and ali the —— of 
that trenchant weapon, his pen.—INDEPENDEN 


One of the most interesting contributions oe the 
Mteratare of the Eastern Question.—Boston Evening 
er. 


No one who is interested in the present Eastern 
Question could go to a better source than Mr. Free- 

man for an account, within brief compass, 7% its 
origin and history.—The Nation. 


The Art of Swimming in the Eton 
Style. 


By “Sergeant’’ Leahy, with a Preface by Mrs. Oli- 
phant. Illustrated, 2mo, 75 cents. 

An indispensabie companion for the seaside. 

A useful treatise on the subject.—INDEPENDENT. 

A business-like little manual.—Christian Union. 

Though the book isa slight one, », leaves little 
more to be said upon swimming.—Evening Post. 


A practical guide to the are ay and should 
command attention everywhere.—Sunday Times. 








NOW ISSUING IN MONTHLY PARTS. Parts 1 
and 2 now ready. Price 40 cents each. 


The Forces of Nature. 


A lar introducti to the study of Physical 
Phenomena. By Amédée Guillemin. Translated 
from the French by Mrs. Lockyer,and edited, with 
Additions and Notes, by J. Norman Lockyer, F. R. 
8. With four hundred and fifty illustrations and 
colored plates. “ 

th: ¥ ° 
tel, J either in point of fullnase or attesction gs a pores 
Ci physical science.—Saturday Review. 
pane completed in 18 Monthly parts. Subscription 
Price, $6. Agents wanted. 


NEW VOLUME’ OF 


Macmillan's eries of Scientific 
Text-Books. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GROG- 
RAPHY. 


By Archibald Geikie, F. R. 8., Professor of Geol- 
ogy, etc., Hdinburgh. With numerous Illustrations 
and Colored Maps. 16mo, $1.75. Immediately. 

Among the former volumes of the Series, all pre- 
pared by writers of the highest eminence and largest 
experience in tuition, are: 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOL- 
OGY. By Professor Huxley. $1.50. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMI8- 
TRY. By Professor Roscoe. $1.50. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC. By 








year ny 8 , indeed. a wo’ itting 
pean Se he sixteen volumes of the revised Cyclo- 


The ANNUAL CYCLOPADLIA of 1876 contains a com- 
plete history of affairs in Turkey and the adjacent 
peeves s e action of Russia and the Western 
] owese: the details of the Presidential election in 

d States; the results ot the Centennial Ex- 
ates ; the civil, political, and commercial affairs 
He ee ee ee ee a enr erie 

esame y e ee wor - 
ress, mechanical improvements, geographical dis- 
coveries, biogra etc., ete; and is i 
with numerous cuts of important cities and build- 
ings in all parts of the world. 
PRICE PER VOLUME: 


Cloth, $5; Sheep, $6; Siok Ferker, $7; 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
Le ome ENGLISH mannfacture oom 
Point. io«_ ead 











THE SPENCERIAN 
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ote TLeias, 2 PATLOR & 00, 


ered worn’ srt New York. 








f Jevons. $1.25 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 
By Professor Stewart. $1.50. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRON- 
OMY. ByJ. Norman Lockyer. $1.75, 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. 
By St. George Mivart. $2. 

JUNIOR COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEM- 
ISTRY. By Francis Jones. $1.25. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. 
By Mrs. Faweett. $1. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. Parti. By I. Todhunter,M.D. $1.50. 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN ELE- 
MENTARY BIOLOGY. By Huxley and Mar- 
tin, $2. 

ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSIOL- 
OGY. By Foster and Langley. $2. 

THE OSTEOLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. 
By W. H. Flower. $2.50. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EMBRYOLOGY. By 

| Michael Foster and F.M. Balfour. $2.25. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. For 
the use of medical students and others. By Michael 
Foster, M.V. 8vo. $6. 


MACMILLAN & 0O.’8 NEW DESCRIPTIVE ED- 
UCATIONAL CATALOGUE will be ready in a few 
days, and will be sent by mail, on application, to all 
engaged or interested in the subject of education. 


| MACMILLAN & 60. 


| 92 Bond St,, New York, 








BR. CABTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 











= Afterglow. “Tt 


n ib the seventh volume in the, popular.‘}.No 
© Series of novels, the preyions yolumés be 
*“ ‘MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICR,” * DEIRDRE,” 
“IS THAT ALL?” “KISMET,” “THE GREAT 
MATCH,” and “A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES.” 
} ' te }.anl 


JUST READY. ~ | 


HETTY’S STRANGE HISTORY. 


By the Author of ** Mercy Philbrick’s Choice.” 





Less than a year has elapsed since the “No Name 
Series” of novels was inaugurated, and itis now an 
assured success. There are two prominent reasons 
for this: 


THE NOVELTY OF THE PLAN. 
The. Novels are new and original, 
written by writers of established 
reputations, whose names are with- 
held, expressly for this series. 

ITS CHEAPNESS. The novels are 
not republications of foreign books or 
reprints of old works; but are new and 
copyrighted, and, though averaging over 
800 pages each, are sold at the moderate 
price of $1.00. 


JUST READY. 


JAN OF THE WINDMILL. 


A Novel, by Mrs. EwInG. Two new editions of 
this fasctinating story. The Town and Country edi- 
tion, in cloth, price $1.00; paper cover, railroad edi- 
tion, price 50 cents. 

Sold: by all booksellers. Mailed postpaid by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


OSGOOD'S. NEW BOOKS, 


“EASTERN QUESTION” BOOKS. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 

2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF TURKEY. 

2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents. 
SERVIA AND ROUMANIA, 

Map and Portraits. Cioth, 50 cents ; Paper, 25 cents. 
MODERN GREECE. 

Map. Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents. 


VACATION BOOKS. 


OUT OF THE QUESTION. By W. D. HowekLts. 
$1.50. ** In Howells’s most exquisite style,”’ 

DEEPHAVEN. By SARAH O. JEWETT. $1.2. “Our 
advice to all who would ph ae sg and re- 
freshing morceau is: Read ‘ Deephaven.’”’—Apple- 
ton’s Journal. 

THE AMBRICAN. By HENRY JAMES, JR.. $2. “No 
lover of our best American _ literature shoul 
omit to read this book.”—San Francisco Butletin. 

TOM BAiLEY’S ADVENTURES; or, THE STORY 
or A BaD Boy By T.B. ALDRICH. Paper, 50 
eents. “The best fifty-cent book this summer 
wil see and one of the most charming of stories.” 

Reader. 





THE BURNING OF THE CONVENT. $1. ‘A re- 
markable story, fascinating and brilliant.”— 
Portland Transcript. 


*,* For sale by the Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on req 
éeipt of price bathe Publishers, , 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & €0., Boston. 


CHAS. T. DILLINGHAM, 678 Broadway, Special 
Agent for J. R. 0. & Co.’s Publications. 


A DAY OF MY LIFE AT ETON. 
A DAY OF MY LIFE AT ETON. 


16mo0, cloth, gilt, $1. Paper, 50 cents. 


Though published but a few weeks in England. this 
book has rapidly passed through several editiors 
and the sale is increasing. The first edition was 
issued as the production simply of an “ Eton boy ”; 
but the true authorship has been the subject of much 
discussion, some contending that it could have been 
written only by « “ graduate.” The question has been 
settied by the autnor himself, who bas asserted, in 
one of the late eaitions, that he is ‘ta present Eton 
boy,” and has changed the title-page accordingly. 

Te abounds in hamor and may be heartily recom- 
mended as one of the brightest books of 1ts class that 
has lately appeare’.— Boston, Evening Gazette. 

It is natural, brilttant, and replete with innocent 
humor, and readers, both young and old, will be en- 
tertaijned with this little book.—New England Jour- 
nal of Education. 

Puolisked by GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 

. No. 812 Broadway, New York. 


SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


The best standard novels withinthe reach of every 
one. Books Le soid from $1 to $3 given, un- 
sed. for 10 and 20 cents. 

y 


I Mrs. Henry Wood. 
sRwpels Number.)... ous —— 

. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Miss 

Mulock. (Double Number.) 











AST DA . 
ard Bulwer Lytton. <Sipgle Number.).. 
7. AD AM BEDE. By George Eliot. (Doubl 
Num ber.)......- ee ess sesegeesess--- Ceyeree 
8 DEL; MOTTO. “By “Marty ‘Cecil 


Te) con cop ws cas Oh ae 

ll. THE MIL ON THE FLOSS.” By G 
Eliot. (Double Number.)... Captian 
12. A PRINCESS OF THULE. By William Biatk. 


ealers, or 
sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, b 
GEORGE MUNRO, Publisher, 21, 23,25 Vandewater 


aa TO Moy oe oo BB 
Sen ur List, 8 Ree: ; 
ose Se ROWELL” & CO. | * 
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THE INDEPENDENT: 


TWO YALUABLE BOOKS.. 


LIVING:QUESTIONS @F OTHE AGE, 


Discussed by James B. Walker, 


Author of “ The Philosophy of the Pian of Salva- 
tion,” “‘ The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit,” ete. 


12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 


The Power of Spirit Manifested in 


Jesus of Nazareth. 
By W. H. FURNESS, D.D. 
12me, Tinted Paper. Extra cloth. $1.50. 
“Characterized by devoutness of spirit, clearness 
of thought, and grace of stylein a peculiar degrea, 


pecu! 
and furnish forth a volume which itis profitable to 
read.’”’—Boston Advertiser. 








*,.* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, pustpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





Chea est Bookstore in the World. 


ARTES AND BOOKS BOUGAT. 
185,672 NEW AND OLD BOOKS SELLING FOR 
HALF PRICK. 


Catalogue No. $2 free. Send stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman St., 
opposite New Post-Office, New York. 


THE HOME OF SHAKESPEARE —Visited 
and described by Irving and Fairholt. With a letter 
from Stratford, the Prose Works of praketgeere. 
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Sixty large poor copies, printed on hand-made paper, 
India proofs of the plates, at $6 per copy. e 
ordinary edition printed on fine paper and sold at $3. 


ROBERTS BPOS.. PUBLISHERS, Boston. 








13Sand 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tiena Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 


HARPER’S MAGAZINS, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: of either 





A = CATALOGUE be sent by 
HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, N. Y. 





. APPLETON & CO.. 
PU py AND 


and 661. N. ¥. . 
Otroujars sent to any adc ranted Gaidbon. 


tor J. OSGOOD & CO-8 Catalogue. Boston 


S77. Get the Best, Commentary on, the 1877. 
) ~~ Todd an e, 
7 MOSES H. SARGENT. Treas,, Boston 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


The Leading Sunday-school Music Book! 


HEAVENWARD. 


The new collection of Sunday-school songs by 
James R. Murray, P. P. Bliss, and other favorite 
Tepes. inehidihg the best hymns and music by the 
a 


P.P. BLISS. 


This i« the only new song book containing 
Mr. Bliss’s most popular sonae, the ones that 
have made his name famous throughout Eu- 
rope and America, 


Rev. J. B. ATCHINBON, of Detroit, writes: 
“To say that I am pleased and delighted with 
*‘HEAVENWARD’ is but feebiy to express my 
high estimation of it. In comparison with my 
other onehundred and thirty-three Sunday-school 
music books, { place ‘HEAVENWARD’ in the A 
Ne. 1 rank.’ 

Send 25 cts. for somate copy (in paper covers) and 
examine for yourself. Price, bound in boards, 35 
cts. $30 per hundred. Sold by most Booksellers. 

8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pablishers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


NOW READY. 


_ WELCOME TIDINGS, 


THE NEW BOOK OF 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS, 


by Messrs, LOWRY, DOANE, and SANKEY, 
including the LATEST RYMNS and MUSIC of 


P. P. BLISS. 


Now ready and for sale by the principal Book- 
sellers and Music-Dealers over the land. ° bane 


Every Sunday-school should have 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


It comprises talent never before found in a single 
collection and is not equaled for variety, both in 
Wordsand Music. If your bookseller does not sell 
it, send at once to either of the Publishers, 

This is the only new Song Book auth orized by the 
family of Mr. Bliss orin which they have any inter- 




















est. 
160 pages of our usual Sunday-school style 
in Board Covers, $30. per 100; x: 
a ; — equte by Mail. 
c0) sen mau, in r covers, soon pub- 
lished, py boven of twenty- Geconts. ~s ry 


Biglow & Main, | Jobn Church &Co., 


76 East Ninth &t, 66 W. " 
NEw York.” | S68 WM dgureh St. 


NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUD 


@ For Sunday Schools, ° 
é _ — BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 
It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs, 
' Written especially for Tt by many of the popular com- 
Posers.in different parts of the country By nomeans 
select a book for your'school until you have examiried 
Sones or Grattrups. It.s printed in Combined Notes 


Price 36 cts., $3 60 per doz. by express, $4.20 by mail, 
ENTREE 


. 
SONGS OF GLORY, 'stzmzsn 


sold. It 1s still selling rapidly 





and giving universal Send for sample copy. 
‘Price 35 cents; $3.60per dozen by express; ¢ 





PAGES FREE, CINCINNATI, OHI@, 
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Acligions Intelligence 
° 
THE GREAT PRESBYTERIAN COUN- 
CIL AT EDINBURGH. 

TuHeE cable gives very meager reports of the 
proceedings of the General Council of the 
Presbyterian Alliance, which opened at Edin- 
burgh, July 4th. .Zhe Herald, however, with 
its usual enterprise, had about four columns 
of cable matter sent from Edinburgh ; but it 
might as well have saved the expense, for all 
the information its dispatches gave to the pub- 
lic. They, of course, fully described the Cathe- 
dral of St. Giles, where the Council met; gave 
an outline of Prof. O. Flint’s opening sermon ; 
described the meeting for the reception of 
delegates, and what was said about the Fourth 
of July. The proceedings of the Council The 
Herald has left to be reported by the Associa- 
ted Press, which has not given much attention 
to them. 

Our readers are familiar with the history of 
this Pan-Presbyterian movement. The idea 
was first broached by President McCosh, at St. 
Louis, in 1866, when the Old and New School 
Assemblies met there. He also spoke of it 
before the Irish Presbyterian Assembly and 
gained the approval of that body. At the cele- 
bration in Philadelphia, in 1872, of the ter- 
centenary of the Scottish Reformation, he ex- 
plained his idea more fully ; but said he did not 
expect to see it carried out in his time. But 
the Northern General Assembly of 1873 took 
the matter up and appointed a committee, of 
which Dr. McCosh was a member, to enter 
into correspondence with other bodies upon the 
subject. That summer Dr. McCosh went abroad 
in the interest of the movement, and returned 
with an encouraging report. The General Con- 
ference of the Evangeiical Alliance, which met 
in New York, in 1874, and which was attended 
by so many Presbyterian delegates, gave an im- 
petus to the movement which soon carried it on 
to a successful issue. A preliminary meeting 
was held in London in the summer of 1875, and 
an Alliance of the Reformed Churches of the 
World was effected, with a constitution, ete. 
The first regular meeting of the Council of the 
Alliance was appointed for July, 1876; but on 
account of the celebration of the American 
centennial anniversary it was postponed until 
the present month. 

The arrangements made at London provide 
for the meeting of the Council trienvially. It 
is composed of 290 delegates, of whom 126 are 
allotted to the United States and Canada. 
Great Britain is entitled to 82, and the churches 
of the Continent and of the Colenies 82. The 
Rey. Dr. Blaikie, of Edinburgh, was appointed 
general convener of the Edinburgh Council. 

The Council formally opened July 4th, under 
the presidency, we believe, of the Duke of 
Argyll. Then, according to the cable dis- 
patches, the Rev. Dr. Schaff, of New York, in 
the morning session ‘‘introduced the discus- 
sion on the Harmony of Confessions of Re- 
formed Churches. The matter was submitted 
toa committee. In the afternoon the princi- 
ples of Presbyterianism were discussed. Rev. 
Drs. Hodge, of Allegheny, and Stuart Robin- 
son, of Louisville, took prominent part.” The 
Rey. Dr. 8. I. Prime, senior editor of the New 
York Observer, read a paper on Presbyterianism 
in the United States, a copy of which he ap- 
pears to have left for publication in The World, 
of this city. We shall make large extracts 
from this address : 





‘Tt is common to begin the history of religion 
in America with the story of the Puritans. Of 
the 22,200 emigrants who came to New England 
before 1640 no less than 4,000 of them were 
Presbyterians. The early churches in Salem, 
Cbarlestown, Boston, and elsewhere had ruling 
elders, while in 1646 the ministers and an elder 
from each church met in synod at Cambridge, 
Mass., and adopted the Confession of Faith of 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines. 

‘The reformed churches of the Continent, 
and more than all that of Holland, gave to the 
New World the blood and brain which still form 
a powerful element in the Presbyterian Church, 
The Dutch planted, in 1619, in New York the 
first strictly Presbyterian Church, and it re- 
mainsto this day. From and after the British 
revolution of 1688 Scotland and the North of 
Ireland sent to our shores the men who gave 
distinctive form to that Presbyterian Church 
which has been to the religion of America what 
the backbone is toaman. These stalwart Pres- 
byterians settled chiefly in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. The oldest church organized by 
them is that of Rehoboth, in Maryland, formed 
before 1690. Freehold and Woodbridge, in 
New Jersey, were born in 1692, and the first 
Presbyterian church in Philadelphia, Pa., in 
1698. As early as 1705-6 the Presbytery of Phil- 
adelphia, the mother of us all, was formed, and 
every minister in it but one was from Scotland 
or Irelaud. Four presbyteries were formed in 
1716 out of this one, and then they constituted 
the synod of the same name, but including 
ministers and churches in New Jersey and New 
York. After Whitefield’s visit, in 1739, a division 
resulted in the formation of the Synod of New 
York ; but the two were reunited in 1758, form- 
ing a synod which continued to be the highest 
ecclesiastical authority until the separation 
from the governthent of the mother country, 
when the General Assembly was constituted in 
ie Dh a the model of the Church of Scot- 





After referring to the part Presbyterians had in 
the Revolution, Dr. Prime goes on to say: 


‘Presbyterians in America have shown as - 


great capacity for divisions and subdivisions as 
in Scotland or elsewhere. They are the same 
set of men and set ihthe same way—that is, 
theirown way. Always ready to give up when 
convinced ; but never convinced if they ean 
helpit. Willing at any time to part with their 
best frieud rather than to yield a point in dis- 
pute. We have a tradition that one of our 
Presbyterian fathers in Scotland, when moder- 
ator, prayed: ‘Grant, O Lord, that we may be 
rigbt, for thou knowest weare very decided.’ 

‘‘Some of our Presbyterian bodies are the 
offspring of divisions in the old couvtry— 
churches being formed by ministers and peo- 
ple who would preserve the usages and specific 
principles of their distinctive organizations in 
Scotland. Others have been formed by 
divisions in our own ecclesiastical bodies. We 
have at the present time ten independ- 
ent Presbyterian organizations—viz.: Gen- 
eral Assembly (North), General Assem- 
bly (South), Reformed (Dutch), Reformed 
(German), United Presbyterian, Acsoeiate 
Reformed Synod of the South, Synod of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, General Synod 
of Reformed Presbyterian Church, Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodist, Cumberland Presbyterian.’’ 
He then gives the statistics of the churches, 
which make an aggregate of 9,028 ministers, 
12,102 congregations, with 1,052,339 members, 
making in one year contributions in money for 
religious purposes to the sum of $14,512, 198— 
nearly $15 to each communicant in the whole 
countiy. The theological schools of these 
churches, their benevolent contributions, their 
attitude in relation to church and state, their 
schools for the education of the people, their 
statistical position in relation to other bodies 
were next treated. In the departments of 
science, art, and letters Presbyterian scholars, 
the essayist said, had gained distinction : 

“In the realms of learning and letters the 
position of the Church is not less importanr, 
Always on the alert in the work of educaticn, 
it would be strange, indeed, if it had not fur- 
nished large contributions to solid learning. 
It is conspicuous by its absence frem the de- 
partments of ephemeral and demoralizing lit- 
erature. Its men are masters in those regions 
of instruction that require patient thought, 
thorough scholarship, and high moral tone— 
such as theology, biblical criticism and expo- 


sition, mental and moral science. 
¥ % oa * * * 

‘The history of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States has been marked by steady, 
solid growth, drawing to itself the elements of 
stability, progress, and usefulness ; having the 
energy of vital forces, the traditions of a godiy 
and learned ancestry, and the impelling might 
of an intelligent apprehension of a divine call 
to subdue the land and the whole earth for the 
crown of him who bought it with his blood, 
. . The first and only century of her life 
is all ablaze with there revival fires—the South 
and the North, the East and the wide prairies 
of the West bave received these bap'isms of 
the spirit in the early and latter rains; a: d this 
year, signalized by the convocation of this as- 
sembly of Presbyterians of all lands, is a year 
of the right band of the Most High. 

‘* We, the Presbyterian churches of the United 
States, are arranged in households, according to 
our several views of usefulness and duty and 
as we have been guided by the Providence and 
the Spirit of God. There is room enough for 
each and all to revolveand shine in our great 
aud wide world of the West, as there is for ihe 
stars in their orbits. If God has work for us 
to do in closer union, we will obey his voice; 
but now we are one in him—in the same serv- 
ice, with the same tools and the same wages. 
By and by the branches of this great Presby- 
terian family, from the distant islands of the 
sea and the lands of the rising sun, from the 
Old World and the New, and all other cburches 
holding to Christ the head, redeemed by his 
blood and gathered out of many Jands, will be 
one army of the living God, a multitude whom 
no Man can number !”’ 


The cable gives us the following account of 
Thursday’s session: ‘‘In the Pan- Presbyterian 
Couccil to-day a paper on pulpit eloquence 
was read. Aftera di:cussion in which the Rev. 
Mr. Willis, of Toronto, and various Scotch 
divines participated, a motion was adopted 
that simple preaching of the Bible was the true 
work of the ministry. In the evening ad- 
dresses were delivered on home missions in 
the United States and other lands, by the Rev, 
Dr. Van Dyke, of Brooklyn, the Rey. Dr Cyrus 
Dickson, and others.”’ 

On Friday the Council decided unanimously 
that the next meeting shall be held in Phila- 
delphia, in September, 1880. The subject of 
missions was considered. ‘*Thespeakers dwelt 
especially on the great need of co-operation in 
missionary work and the avoidance of unnecee- 
sary competition between several branecbes of 
the Presbyterian Church in the distant missions 
where delicate distinctions of faith or church 
polity were inappreciable to the minds of un- 
baptized or newly-baptized barbarians. The 
general tone of the debate was indicative of a 
desire to found some system of united missior- 
ary endeavor. The report of the committee 
charged with the consideration of this matter 
was presented to the Council aod gives a very 
hopeful outlook in this direction. No business 
was transacted Saturday by the Council. A 
prayer-meeting was held in the morning, after 
which social entertainments were given in pri- 
vate residences throughout the city in honor of 
the delegates.’’ 


rr 


THE Methodist camp-meetings will soon 
be in full blast. A Methodist paper prints a 
list of nearly eighty of them, including four 
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national camp-meetings and one faternational. 


This is a favorite mode of worship with the: 


Adventists, also,and some of them transact their 
denominational business at these gatherings. 
Many of the Methodist camp-meetings are in 
the interests of the sanctification doctrine, 
otherwise called ‘perfect love.’’ The Rev. J. 
8. Inskip, the lively editor of the chief organ of 
the Methodist perfectionists, the Philadelphia 
Christian Standard, writes an account for his 
paper of a holiness camp-meeting at Doty’s 
Island, Wisconsin. He says there were many 
unconverted persons in attendance and “ the 
work of entire sanctification and [that of] con- 
ver-ion went on grandly together’’; and in his 
last letter he says ‘‘everything looks solemn 
and hopeful.” The Free Methodists, a very 
small body, have been holding a camp-meeting 
in Ovid, Miclt, which the editor of the Michi- 
gan Advocate went to see. He says the attend- 
ance was large, there being sixty tents on the 
ground. The Free Methodists “ preach emo- 
tional perfection, denounce secret societies, per- 
sonal decoration, and formal religion,’”’ and the 
‘Mother Church’’; are extremely “ vociferous 
in worship, and encourage bodily contortions, 
even the ministers in the pulpit giving speci- 
mens of ‘ bodily exercise’ of a primitive type. 
Their faith embraces miracles, such as strange 
deliverances, restoration from sickness without 
remedies, and the supply of temporal necessi- 
ties through prayer as common occurrences.” 
Their severe notions concerning dress and per- 
sonal adornment keep many young people from 
joining them. The editor of The Advocate no- 
ticed that “‘ persons seemed to speak almost at 
random and to great length; and, while we could 
not doubt that abundance of clear religious ex- 
perience and true zeal existed as latent fire ia 
the congregation, the time was much consumed 
by ranting, half-insane persons, who should, for 
the good of the cause, have been silenced.” 


.-Methodism is almost as much divided up 
in Great Britain asit isin this country. One 
of the largest and one of the smallest of the di- 
visions have just held their annual conferences. 
The Primitive Methodists are scattered over 
Great Britain, and have also two conferences in 
the United States and Canada. They are vigorous 
and prosperous in England, but do not increase 
very fast in this country. They number in all 
180,634 members, being an increase of 3,829 for 
the year; 1,120 itinerant preachers; 15,402 local 
preachers; 10,390 leaders; 4,126 connexional 
chapels; 2,242 unconnexional chapels; 3,855 
schools; 55,646 teachers; 347,961 scholars. Dur- 
ing the year 141 chapels were built, at a cost of 
£129,374, There were in the connexion proper- 
ties valued at £4,979,220. Total accommoda- 
tion, 787,969 hearers. The Conference received 
an address from a Wesleyan minister suggest- 
ing that, as there was now no real difference 
between this connexion and .the Wesleyan 
body, 2 memorial should be sent to the Wes- 
leyan Conference, with a view of bringing about 
the union of the two religious communities. 
The suggestion was deferred for future consid- 
eration. The Methodist New Connexion has 
15,368 members—an increase of 1,441 for the 
year. There are 420 chapels, with property 
$3,660,770. 


..The Rey. Dr. Krotel, pastor of the Luth- 
eran Church of the Holy Trinity, of this city, 
writes a long letter to the Philadelphia Luther- 
an to show how he has been kept out of the 
General Council, compelled to resign the 
presidency of the New York Ministerium, and 
refused dismission for himself and church 
to the Synod of Pennsylvania, because of his 
liberal ideas in regar to altar and pulpit fellow. 
ship. The dismissal was asked for these 
reasons: the pastor and congregation did not 
approve of the attitude of the Ministerium on 
the fellowship question, and the congregation 
desired to be connected with a body in which 
there was a larger English element, there being 
only two English congregations in the New 
York Ministerium. The latter is one of the 
most conservative bodies in the General Coun- 
cil. It refuses to send delegates to the General’ 
Council who will not promise to work and vote 
io favor of exclusivism. Dr. Krotel’s case ap- 
pears to be a Very hard one. There was no 
constitutional or ecclesiastical obstacle to the 
dismissal. 

--Complaints of the persecution of Pro- 
testants continue to come from that part of 
Christendom called Spain. 
Blanco Fernandez, of San Fernando, near 
Cadiz, writes an account of how the Catholics 
tried to make him take off his hat to a proces- 
sion. He was returning to San Fernando, with 
his family, when he met the Catholic clergy, 


who were waiting the arrival of some Jesuit - 


missionaries. Soon as the clergy saw him, with 
cries of ‘‘ Tear his hat off!’ ‘““Away with him!” 
‘* Kill him !” they rushed tipon him, and one of 
them struck him a blow upon the head and 
knocked his hat off. His wife had a struggle 
with another, while the municipal authorities 
stood by without offering to interfere. Fernan- 
dez’s little boy, three years old, was lost in the 
tumult. Complaint was made before a magis- 
trate; but no satisfaction is expected. Pro- 


The Rev. Angel: 


the orders ‘of the prime minister not to 
fere with Protestant worship are easily evaded 
by fanatical officers. 


..--In consequence of the attitude of the 
Lutheran General Council with reference to 
pulpit and altar fellowship, it. was moved some 
time ago in the Synod of the Reformed German 
Church in Pennsylvania to discontinue the ex- 
change of delegates with the Ministerium of 
that state, which is connected with the General 
Council. The motion was voted down and @ 
delegate sent to the Ministerium, which met 
recently. The delegate—perhaps thinking he 
would never have the opportunity again—took 
occasion to deliver his views in regard. to inter- 
denominationa) fellowship, which were of a lib- 
eral type. A Lutheran paper characterizes it 
as a disgrace to the Ministerium. Afterward 
a motion was made to send to and receive from 
the German Reformed Synod no more dele- 
gates. This exchange has been kept up for 
over a century, and it. is significant of the 
growth of conservative ideas among the Luth- 
erans that its discontinuance should now be 
made a matter of evident necessity. 


..St. Alban’s, Holborn, defies the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. ‘‘On Sunday after- 
noon, at the procession of guilds, which in- 
cluded women and girls, in long white veils, 
Mr. Stanton preached on confession, and said 
he was glad to know that all the members of 
the guilds practiced it and knew what it 
was; and, therefore, their own inward expe- 
rience contradicted most entirely all the base 
insinuations they heard from without. They 
would all be exposed to persecution, as they 
had been at St. Alban’s ever since they began 
their work; but they must let the present 
trouble act Jike the flick of God’s whip to 
rouse them to their duty. Mr. Mackonochie 
officiated at this service ina cope and incense 
was freely used. There were about sixty 
lighted candles on the super-altar and candles 
were lighted before the picture of the Virgin.” 


....Lhe New Connexion of General Baptists 
of England was organized in.1770, for the pur- 
pose “of reviving experimental religion or 
primitive Christianity in faith and practice.” 


encies. of the» old connexion. Both these 
bodies appear to be in a state of decline. 
Though the New Connexion reports 23,747 
members, against 23,453 last year, a dozen of 
the churches. were stated.to:be visibly de- 
clining, some of. them being ou the verge of 
extinstion. There. are churches with only 
from 4 to 10 members. The number of 
ehurches is 175, of whiol, SSare without. PA 
tors. 

.. The Reformed ns,,who refused 
to go with their brethren last year into the Free 
Church of Scotland, are. about to bring suit in 
the courts to recover the property, on the 
ground that the majority of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Synod, by their union with the 
Free Church in 1876, departed from the dis- 
tinctive position and principles of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, and are, therefore, not 
entitled to the name of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church or to any of the privileges or 
advantages belonging thereto. 


....The Boston Journal has taken the pains 
to ascertain as faras possible the number of 
additions made tothe churches in Massachu- 
setts in May and June. It has returns from 
203 churches, which give a total of 5,911 addi- 
tions, 4,869 of which were by letter. 
churches belong tothe different Evangelical 
denominations. This, of course, is a very in- 
complete exhibit, not more than a sixth of the 
churches being represented in the list. 


++ The Lutheran Visitor, of North Carolina, 
thinks the General Synod, South, is disposed to 
receive favorably the overtures of the General 
Synod, North, for fraternity. It says the action- 
of the latter ‘“‘is not a rescission of the resolu- 
tious that have been considered as obnoxious 
to the Southern Church ; but it is an expression 
of the General Synod’ that they were not in- 
tended to compromise the Christian character 
of the Lutherans in the South.” 


-++-The Bombay Gasette learns that the An- 
glican Bishop of Bombay has suspended the 
Rev. W.8. Barker, missionary of the Gospel 
Propagation Society at Ahmednuggur, “‘in 
consequence of his conduct in reference tothe 
administration of the Holy Communion, to 4 
corpse.”’? Mr. Barker ought to have s 
himself in Bishop Copleston’s see before be- 
ginning such practices. 


.... While a reredos is iene BPE 


been a trial before Lord Penzance, in England, ; 
in reference’ to the legality of a reptesentation. 


Denbigh. His Lordship held that the illegality” 


and, therefore, the faculty applied for would | 
be granted. 





.-The Rey. Dr. John Stockton, of Cross 
’ Creek, Penn., has celebrated the fiftieth anni- 






testant Services’ aitiggpoentij er Cie 


It was a protest-against the Unitarian tend~q 


The | 


in Trinity’ Church without ‘question, there has 


of the crucifixion inthe center of a reredos at.) 


of the representation had not been established, j 
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..» The Swedenborg Society, of England re- 
torte having distributed during the year 10,012 
copies of Swedenborg’s works. About 1,100 
copies were sold. Of the general publications 
of the Society 6,470 volumes were issued. 
“Heaven and Hell” is shortly to “be translated 
into Polish. 


. The Christian Intelligencer rejoices, over 
the discoveryiak a mistake in* of ath 8 | 
theReformed(Duteh) Ch ‘ok “whith the 


ineréase of communitants last i yaad pfofes- 
sion of faith is advanced from 5 261 to 6,408, 
the largest im the history of the Church. 


.. The Ritualists of St. James’s, Hatcham, 
have been guilty of hiding the Ten Command- 
ments, The Decalogue has been dug up from 
under the church, and is hereafter to occupy its 
proper place in the church, though a little 
broken, 


...-Prof. Robertson Smith has addressed a 
letter to the Free Presbytery of Aberdeen, ask- 
ing that the accusations against him of heresy 
be reduced to the form of a libel. 


...-Father Gavazzi told an English aud- 
ence the other day that Ritualists were the. best 
friends of the Church of Rome, and yet they 
were traitors to it 


.-The Baptists will hold their third an- 
nual religious gathering (they don’t call it 
camp-meeting) at Martha’s Vineyard, August 
12th—19th. 


»...The Rev. C. J. Shrimpton, a Baptist min-_ 


for holy ‘orders in the. Protestant Episcopal, 
Church, 


..The additions to the Chicago Presily- 
tery on profession of faith were 1,414, the past. | 
year, against AO in the previous year,” st 


».The Unitarians of Iowa have organized 
the e Lowa State Unitarian Association... 


Hew Bork wnt antl Vicinity, 


THE. question. of the Bible in » public; 
schools bas again come tothe surface, and this 
time at New Rochelle. There are three public 
schools in this town and a Catholic, parochial 
school for the children of: the numerous Cath- 
blics. Many of the latter, however, sent their 
children to. the public’ schools, # rule having 
been adopted allowing. them to remain out of, 
théir seats until the coriclusion of the ‘reading 
bf the Bible andthe repeating of the “Lord’s 


school-hour, nineo’clack.. When the parochial 
school was discontinued, a year or more ago, all 
the Catholic children were sent to the public 
schools. Thereafter the Catholic parents began 
to make complaints, arguing “that the school 
trustees did them an injustice in permitting 
their children to be away during the Bible 
Teading, making it seem a 
Catholics, when ‘in reality the Catholies had. 
the right to withdraw ‘their children during 
the reading of any but the Catholic Bible.’’ 

In February last the school authorities passed 
@ resolution requiring all the school children to 
be present together at a quarter before nine 
o’clock every morning. The Catholic children 
were permitted to stay in the class-rooms until 
the principal had read the Bible 'to the Protest- 

ant children and with them repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer. In June the Catholics presented a pe- 

tition asking that the Protestant Bible should be 
replaced by the Catholic, and that a Catholic 
spiritual teacher should be appointed for the 
Catholic children. A member of ‘the board of 
education says the action ‘of the tristees in 
compelling all the children to attend school at 
a certain hour was taken in order to restore 
discipline and escape the disorder occasioned 
by the straggling in of the Catholie childrén’ 
after the other children had assembled. ‘‘ But,” 
| he added, “it is not only unjust, but illegal. It 

bas been fifty times devided and’ 

DO part of the school-hours, when children are 
compelled to attend school, may be set apart 
for worship.”” He further says that a majority 
of the members of the board agree-with him 
a that the recent resolution of the board must 
| be rescinded. “ But, while. 
mit the Protestant 

| request tt, to come to sehioo 
| early and hear the Bible | ead 
would give the Catholics. the'ri ght 
instruction for their children in the 
lief at the same tithe every day, 2 , 
properly come the Methodists, the Jews, the 
Turks, and what not, ese, demanding special | 






on is to be congidered by the board Aes 
ext meeting. 


..The large cables for the pe os the 
East River Bridge are being slowly stretched 





‘versary of his pastorate of the SET 
‘church of that town. ‘His presbytety. assémi-, 
‘bléd to do him honor, and gave him, together’ 
'with kind: and appreciative words, an elegant 
ptaip-ohein. 


ister of Fayetteville, N. Y.,.resigns, and applies | 


Prayer, which took place before ithe! regular ’ 


great favor. to, the. 











ane 


t Tquor, ie ai 
arrangements for their,ehildren.” The queds | 





arose; one wire dt a time. It will take not 
less than é¢ightéen months to completé this 
work, It is seven and a half years since work 
;was begun on the piers, and apparently from 
five to seven years more will be required - to 
complete the bridge. Ground has been broken 
for the construction of the New York apptoach 
to the bridge, whichis‘ to be 1,562 feet ‘six 
inches long; and four years of steady labor will 
be required to complete it. The Brooklyn ap- 
proach will not be more than half as long. 
The workmen are now engaged in digging the 
foundation for the first foundation wall and 
brick arches. These will be placed directly 
against the anchor pier, and, it is thought, will 
add to the strength of that. massive column of 
work. The ground between the anchorage and 
the beginning of the approach will be occupied 
by. a substantial building, which will, contain 
stairways to give access to the bridge and,will 
also be occupied for business purposes... There 
‘will be abridge over Franklin Square 85 feet 
wide, 195 feet long on the north side, and about 
1140 feet Jong on the south side. The bridge 
iwill be. divided into two spans. This.will be 
the ‘most important of any in the entire ap- 
proach. The bridges over the other streets 
will have ordinary plate girders, resting 
on. -the abutments. Within the spaces-be-- 
tween the abutments, which will be enclosed 
by walks ranning on each side of ‘the ap- 
proach, are to be built massive supports for 
the roadway. The spaces will be lighted by 
larchesin the abutments and can be adapted 
for stores and warehouses. The roof of the 
lapproach will be formed by laying iron beams 
across the longitudinal walls and connecting 
them by means of short brick arches into a 
solid platform., The roadway on, this platform 
will be arranged a8 ou the main bridge, - There 
will-be horse-car rails, with the iron tramways 
alongside for wagon-wheels.. The trains of 
passenger, cars will be from 400 to 500 feet in 
length, and will be operated ‘by steam engines 
in an underground room, between North Wil- 
liam and Chatham Streets. The expenditures 
in the construction of the Bridge have already 
amounted to $7,547,135. The entire expensé is 
estimated at $13,000,000.. When completed, the 


~ | work’ will be one of the wonders of this coun- 


try, and, indeed, of the world. 


| ...eTweed’s coutisel, John. D. Townsend, has 
made answer to. the attofney-general’s state 
ent. To use Zhe Tribune’s summary, Tweed 
uggests that the question of his good faith 
nd the value of his destimony be submitted to 
Charles‘O@onor, for a written opinion. “Mr. 
Townsend declares that the attorney-general 
re not'denied ‘that he assuted Tweed of re- 
ease in a few days, nor that he suggested 
Tweed’s robust tote’ abyihing. tothe ae 
Committee. He . ass the..atto 
general took a statéme at in VG oe about 4 
Woodin from. Townsend: on»Mareb 27th,.and 
afterwatd, perverted the truth about it. He’, 
states that Tweed submitted an immense’ num, 
ber of checks; ineluding icy “~ — ry 4 


t af $2,000,000. = 
corel to ‘men hon 
supeMvisots,’ and-others. man hey ia 


tradicts Mr. Fairchild in regard | : the persons 
who were to see the Tweed (stétement amd in 
regard to the suggestion for compelling resti+, - 
tution fromthe ménvtho baifreceived Tweed’s © 
checks. EA, ,Woodward, who acted as clerk 
of the Ring, after providing for the return of 
$150, 000 to the city,has a fortung,of $200,' NGO s 
remaining, ‘whitch Ke can now, Sphios vt 
fear of Prosecution. tH 


' ....Whatds knownlas the great, Juinel, will 
¢ontest is now announced as finally settled. 
It-has been’ in the courts 'se¥eral years, andthe 
amount paid out for counsel fees to the emi- 
pent lawyers who have, been, engaged, in, it 
must be very large.. The property is worth be- 
tween two'and three "millions of dollars. By 
Madame Jumel’s will a large portion of her _ 
estate was given to benevolent institutions ; 
ia Chade, to whose wifé tlie propasty! 
ob vee i by deed, previous ito Madaine! 
} <7 death, proposed to contest the will if 
it was presetted to probate, and thé charitable 
institutions ‘compromised for $88,000. This 
will was then set aside, on Nelson Chase’s: ap- 
lication, and helas retained the property. 
e United States Supreme Court decision last 
Saturday confirmed him in possession of the 
estate by pronouncing legal the tonveyance by 
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names of the rumsellers who, he alleged, had 

incited him to cémfift thé assault. It isto be |, 

hoped that Hanlon will be found, and, if. hehad 

any accomplices, that they, too, will be ar 

relaned, and that justice will be done to all of 
em. 

.-.-Some American clergymen and ii 
have sent addresses of sympathy and encoup 
agement to Mr. Tooth, the English Ritualistic 
‘‘ martyr.”” The clerical address is as follows: 


‘Dear Brother :—We desire to express our 
hearty sympathy with you in your endurance of 
wrongs and imprisonment for the faith of 
Christ our Lord. We give thanks to and gleri- 
fy God for your patient suffering for» the 
truth’s sake, and pray God that none of us be 
found wanting; but that we may constantly 
speak the truth ‘and boldly rebuke vice.” 
Among the signers are the Rev. Drs. Morgan 
Dix, J. H. Hopkine, and F.C. Ewer. The last 
named is Superior-General of the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 

..The temperance people have been hold- 
ing # camp-meeting at Sea Cliff, on Long 
Island, under the auspices of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. The audience 
at the opening meeting was not very large, 
numbering not more than 600. Mrs Whitten- 
meyre, of Philadelphia, described the recent 
temperance campaign in that city, which had 
resulted in the reformation of 800 persons. 
Francis Murphy and Gen. Neal Dow were ex- 
pected to be present this week. 
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Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes surpass tn exquisite 
sweetness. durability, and natural flow: freshness 
Dy mes made in this or any other country. 
Proven by a trial. 


Cease Racking the System 


with drastic cathartics and hurtful salivants, and 
use that rational and genial recuperant, Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters, the success of which in the eradi- 
cation of disease and the building up of feeble con- 
stitutions has utterly confuted the preposterous 
medical theorists, who insisted on the rationality of 
depleting the frame in order to eee it to health. 
Appetite. easy digestion. Vacuations, @ 
natural flow of bile are as sure a result = the use 
of the finest of America’s a of the syste increased 
loss of power and irritation of the system were of 
the old os — The new era of medical 
treatment i Bitters is indeed a 
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MADAME FOY’S 
Corset Skirt Supporter 


Increases in Popularity every 
for HEALTH. ‘COMFORT, and 
TY. TH aoe 


For sale by all leading jo 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions ana i ements, 
MANUFAC ED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON. 
.o— New Haven, Conn. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA. SALT. 


To uce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
salt im pos edly water. This sole — Hg | 
the health-giving A lities virtues of 
— sea-water, while _ € is free r the yond 
— of the surf. 


Broadway Pica AS DltBaN, wv, N.Y. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household: who have 
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CARL H. SCHULTZ’S 


Mineral Spring Waters, 


S60 BROADWAY, 


C-PZSM-S NEW YORK. 


Vichy, Selters, Kissingen, 


Carbonic Acid Water, etc., 


in Siphons and Pints, delivered to Families. 
These waters, introduced since 1862, have been ex- 


amined and endorsed by the leading chemical 
authorities of the United States as absolutely pure 


ith our rule, the BEST ORGAN for the 
least money. 

ve re ad iy Reg ey: a few new Agents. 
to the Cl ergy. Sunday-schools, 
mt a Gaavshea, and Lodges 

Illustrated Catalogues and rice-Lists sent by mail 
upon spplication to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


97 to 123 Chestnut st., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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J. ESTEY & co. 


3 Brattleboro, we.‘ 
£2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





NEW HAVEN ORGAN 60,, 
63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
_ . Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 


SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Send for Illustrated Price-list. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


. The next year begins September 27th, 1877, and 
ends June 26th, 1878. There isa récess of one week 
at Christmas and another in February. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years the instruction of one year not being ré- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan the amount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental! School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
ptial, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
thousand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
aercF: 23 Union Square, New York. 

x Rte ee twelve years’ successful 

seer e@ management of the “American 

School Tuetivute. ”’ has severed her connection there- 
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REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors In every section of the country, and also to 
many distinguished citizens 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 
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KING. D.D . Fort Edward, N. Y. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, WORCES- 
TER, MASS., for common and scientific pursuits, be- 
gins its 22d year, Sept. 11, 1877. C. B. Metealf, A.M. Sup. 


EEKSKILL(N.Y.)MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for Illustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving details. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literature.—English to foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof. B. KUTTNER. sHighest cf Ba eterences. 
Call at or address for circular 270 West 37: N. 
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BOOK AGENTS, TAKE NOTICE. 


The new subscription book by the author of 
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on sight. Territory may be secured by prompt ap- 
plication. Send for Circular and particulars to 
DERBY BROTHERS, 

Publishers, 21 Park Row. 
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TRAVEL. 


PAN - PRESBYTERIAN 


CONFERENCE 


at Edinburgh, Scotland, July, 1877. 





CLERGYMEN and DELEGATES to this Confer- 
ence can obtain special rates for passage from New 
York through to EDINBURGH on application 


State Steamship Co,, 


Sailing from New York or Glasgow 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


Reduced rates for parties of ten or more. 


AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
72 Broadway, New York. 


THE CREAT 


»|F ALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


of this line are the largest, handsomest, and most costly 
steamers in the world. Steamers leave New York 
dailv ——. ny Ist, to September 2d, inc.) ati 
P. M., from Pier 38 North River. foot of Murray 
Street. Trains leave Boston at 4:30 and 6P.M daily 
(Sundays as above,at7 P.M.) No line can offer the 
accommodations presented by this favorite route. 
Only 49 Miles of Rail. 

——— through Narragansett and Mount Ho ope Bays 
by daylight. No disagreeable night changes. Tickets, 
state-rooms., and berths secured On board steamers 
and at all the princizel » hotels and ticket offices in 
New York; at te House and O!d Colony 
Depot, Boston. Music on board each steamer every 


eveni Dg. 
EO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent. 


General Transatlantic Company. 


THE MAIL STEAMERS OF THIS 
pompeny. between New York and Havre, calling at 
Plymouth (G, B.) for the landing of passengers, will 
sail from Pier 42 N. R., foot of Morton St., 

EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
*ST. LAURENT, LACHESNES. Wed. duly lth, 6 A.M. 
tv ALLS DE Pakis, SESARD, Wea., July 18th,11 a.m. 
LABRADOR, 8A ‘Wed., July 25th, 6 AM. 
PRICE OF PASSAGE. iN GOLD (incluaing snes 
TO HAVRE First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, 
Third Cabin 

Steerage, "226. includin wine, bedding, and utensils. 

eee PLYMOUTH, LONDON, or any railway station 


ee Cabin, var A to 100 eegooraing to accommoda- 
tion; Second Cabin, $35; Steerage, 
ba fneludin Seething rp Sueve 
Return tickets at very eeeaee rates, available 

through England or Franc 

a marked thus * do not carry steerage pas- 
senger: 

For passage and Hea ot sorts 80 

JIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


NEW YORK AND Big thing NEW LINE. 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE, 
FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA 
Laeve New ton for Trenton and Philadelphia at 
30, 8, 9:30, 11:30. So 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P.M.; and at 
P.M. for Tre’ 
joave Paitadel phia from station North Fer a0, 
a — we? Third and — Streets, at 7:30, 
; 1:30, 4:15, 5:30, 12 
Leave! Trenton for “New York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 
A. M.; 12:15, 2:10, 4:50, 6:05 P. M. 

Puliman Drawing- te Cars are attached to the 
:30 A. M., 1:30, 5:30 P. M. trains from New York; tothe 
7:30, 9:30 "A. Mey 1:30 P.M. trains from Philadelphians 
and Sleepin Cars to the 12 o’clock midnight trains 

from both New York and Philadelphia 

SUNDAY TR a +h New York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M., 5:30, 1 

Tickets for sale at ‘foot of Fiabe rty St_, Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn. and at No. 4 
Court St., ee Boges woge checked from residence 
to destination. DWILN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 


FOR 


Liverpool via Queenstown. 


The Liverpool and Great Western Steam Com- 
a ae 8 ete States Mail Steamers leave Pier No 
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«ap mep ay. July 17th, at 10 A.M. 
TUESDAY July 3ist. at 9 A. M. 
WYOMING. cccececccs TUESDAY, Aug. lith, at 9 A. M. 


Cabin Passage, $55, $65, or $75 according to state- 
room; Steerage, $26; Intermediate, 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 


NO. 29 BROADWAY. 











—_ 
HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 


Quissett Harbor House, 
CAPE COD, 


Near Martha’s Vineyard and Cutty Hunk and two 
miles from Wood’s Hole. Guests leave New York at 
5 P. M., ticket to Falmoate via Fall River, and break- 
juissett is the finest 





Cc. a was Ay Proprietor, 
Falmouth, Mass. 
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DRS. STRONG’S INSTITUTE. 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


As a SUMMER HOME it is uns ssed in ele- 

gance of finish, a of appointments, and 

attractive 8 oo y. ae 8 seat y awe 

cqnads. near the princ springs, ” 
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(ge GREAT PREMIUM. “py 
“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 


BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 


NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED, 


This ..adsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


“written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 
observation, fragmentary, but true in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 


The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincédln’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 
revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 























The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘‘ inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 


This really wonderful book---the copyright or which is now owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT---will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be given 


away as a premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 
year’s subscription, in advance. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known publishers of Boston. Look at our.offer! To each and every person, whether 


aiready a subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume rom the 
following list: 








. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 9. Bleak House 


1 . 532 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 

3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of England, Master Humphrey’s 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. \ Clock, ete. 560 pages. 


Each additional subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each subscriber for two years shall have two volumes, and soon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS we will send DIGKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black and 


gold. Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by the celebrated American artist, Sou. Eytrner, Jk. The original cost of the stereotype plates 

alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote: 

‘ ‘ bee are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for character, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety which 
greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION S IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this Premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee and Shepard), all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen at our office, and delivered to Subscribers there when desired, 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS AS PREMIUMS. 


“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation... Fine 
Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size 26x36. The Steel Plate cost $8,000. 


It has superb Portraits of President Lincoln’s First Cabinet—viz., Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Smith, Blair, and Bates. 
Every citizen should have a copy of this splendid historical picture, which is every year becoming more and more valuable. 




















* Authors of the United States.” Fine Large Steel Engraving, with 44 Portraits. Size 
24x383. By Ritchie. The Steel Plate cost $4,500. 


A beautiful Steel Engraving, with. accurate likenesses of the leading Authorsiof the United States. 


S Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
F° Ex-President U. 8S. Grant.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. . 
__Ex-Vice-President Henry Wilson. Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
These Engravings are each 14x18 inches in size, and were engraved specially for Tam INDEPENDENT, and are each the best engravings of the parties extant. 
We also offer to every Subscriber who may prefer it 


Moody and Sankey’s “ Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 


Compiled by Messrs. Sankey and the late P. P. Bliss. 














magn Subscriber who pays $3.00 for a year’s Subscription, in advance, is entitled to any ONE Premium, named above, 
he may select. Paper and Premium are sent postage free. 


Addréss THE INDEPENDENT, ° 
Post-office Box 2787. wid 25h Broadway, New York. 
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NOTICES. 


&" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, “ 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal” 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

¢@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercia) Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

&2” No notice can be taken ‘of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is in’ ed for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not ily for pub jon, but as a 
euaranty of good faith. 

3" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bya stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











New York, July 12th, 1877. 
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THE WOODSTOCK CELEBRATION. 


Tue platform of Roseland Park was in 
good sooth\a free platform. Guests whom 
the country would hear were invited, not 
to utter the platitudes of the day, but to say 
what they thought the country ought to 
know. They were invited not one man to 
eulogize the Administration and another to 
rebuke it, but that the noble old town of 
Woodstock might be worthily honored in 
the dedication of the beautiful Roseland 
Park. 

The programme was a large one; but it 
was carried out without failure or delay. 
We give our readers a full report of all the 
good things, except the music, and the fire- 
works, and the sweet air, and the noble 
oaks, and the amphitheater of hills, and the 
fair lake. The poets were worthy of the 
occasion. Mrs. Clemmer’s verses. were 
admirably appropriate, and she hardly 
could have penned without tears the lines 
which commemorated Mississippi’s martyr 
girl. Dr. Holmes fairly outdid himself. 
He has delivered many occasional poems in 
Boston and Cambridge; but this is sweeter 
and tenderer than any of them, and will long 
beread among the verses that best attest his 
fame. He came to Woodstock as to his 
fathers’ home, and his lines are suffused 
with tender filial love. 

But it is the political utterances, espe- 
cially of Governor Chamberlain and Senator 
Blaine, that have made the celebration 
memorable. Both criticised the Adminis- 
tration freely, the former for its Southern 
and the latter for its Mexican policy. How 
far the sympathy of the people who heard 

him were with Governor Chamberlain in 
his denunciations it would be hard to say. 
For the man there was evidently a good 
deal of sympathy. He impressed all who 
met him or heard him as an honest and 
earnest man. His presentation of the case 
of the Republican governments of South 
Carolina and Louisiana made a favorable 
impression for them and for him; but they 
failed to satisfy the bulk of his hearers, we 
think, as they have failed to satisfy the 
larger public who have read his speech, that 
the President’s course was unwise. The 
cheers given for Governor Chamberlain, 
following those for President Hayes, were 
certainly the heartiest of the day; but they 
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should not be taken altogether as counter 
cheersagainstthe policy of the President, 


_but rather ag expressing an admiration 


‘for the brave, honest, clear-headed man 
who had fought so good a fight against 
Southern ruffianism, 


Governor Chamberlain did not defend 
his own ease in South Carolina at all, except 
by implication. He took the case of Louis- 
iana, and showed that it. had-in it every 
element of justice, and that its overthrow 
was an outrage upon justice, and the blame 
of it he throws upon President Hayes. We 
have no doubt that never were two men 
more justly elected to an office than were 
Governors Chamberlain and Packard to 
theirs. Their right is as strong as that of 
President Hayes to his office, or stronger. 
If Mr. Packard is not now the rightful 
goveinor of Louisiana, neither is Mr. Hayes 
the rightful President of the United States, 
On this matter there can be no question 
among clear-thinking and honest men. 
Was it, then, a cowardly and treacherous 
desertion of these men by the President 
which allowed them to be driven out of 
their office? It would seem so, on a hasty 
observation, and we do not wonder that, 
after all their labor and suffering for the 
cause, they think so. But there is another 
view of it to be taken. It isto be consid- 
ered how their governments were over- 
thrown. ‘Théy were overthrown in a revo- 
lutionary way, by the will of the people; 
but without any such domestic violence and 
War as was in the minds of those who made 
the Constitution. This is a point, we know, 
on which Governor Chamberlain -would say 
otherwise; but most people would suppose 
the Constitution to have reference to an 
armed and organized insurrection. In the 
case of these two states, however, the will 
of the white minority was the predominant 
will of the people. It was intense, deter- 
mined, violent. The will of the black ma- 
jority was feeble, hesitating, pliant. The 
minority, which was almost a majority, 
had intelligence, wealth, power. The ma- 
jority, a small one, was ignorant, poor, and 
weak. The minority were too shrewd to 
raise an army and start an organized 
insurrection; and the majority were too 
cowardly to fight for their rights. In such 
a contest the issue is not doubtful. The 
national troops, if sent there, could never 
find any enemy. Youcannot send an army 
against the wind. A pestilence is not to be 
conquered by a platoon fire. If all the 
people whose recognition amounts to any- 
thing refuse to recognize a state govern- 
ment, that government falls of its own 
weight. It has nothing under it. It can- 
not collect taxes nor support itself, and 
sooner or later it must fall, no matter how 
much the United States Government may 
recognize it. 

The real difficulty, if we go to the bot- 
tom of it, is this. “Por reasons which we 
believed and believe wise, the nation re- 
quired that all citizens of rebellious states, 
whether white or black, should at the close 
of the war receive the electoral franchise. 
By this means their government was put 
into the hands of the patriotic party, and 
the needed amendments to the Consti- 
tution secured. It was not pretended 
that the freedmen would make intelli- 
gent voters; but their ignorance was 
more intelligent on the matter of patriot- 
ism than the culture of the whites, and 
we knew that suffrage would be an edu- 
cating force. In the long run, however, 
the heaviest battalions are those that carry 
brains; and they are sure to rule, and no 
force can preventit. It is really imprac- 
ticable to try to prevent it. The United 
States cannot keep its army engaged in 
maintaining an ignorant, even though 
patriotic government, in half the Union, 
however much we may want to aid the 
cause. The people will not sustain us 
init. The Republican party wil] not sus 
tain usinit. President Hayes and all his 
cabinet decided that it was impracticable 
and that there was no law or constitution 
for it. That is the end of it. We wish 
it could be different, as sincerely as does 
Governor Chamberlain; but the thing is 
decided and there is no changing it. The 
action is in its own nature irreversible, and 
we must make the best of it, and now go to 
work with.the slow agencies of education 
and colonization. 





‘ Senator Blaine’s speech has excited some 
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ridicule, on the ground that it was stirring 


up a mare’s nest. We do not think so. Of 
course we do not belieye—nor.does Senator 
Blaine—that President Hayes contemplates 
as part of his policy the annexation of So 
nora. But that the acquisition of Northern 
Mexico is a natural result of the disorders 
on our southern frontier is too evident to 
be ignored, and it is not an event greatly to 
be dreaded. To be sure, Canada is a more 
desirable acquisition, because its population 
is better; but Sonora and Chihuahua have 
almost no inhabitants—only one and a half 
to a square mile—and would soon be filled 
with an intelligent Anglo-Saxon population. 
We do not fear the result for this country, 
and it would be a vast benefit to the country 
annexed. Still, we do not anticipate im- 
mediate nor violent annexation. There is, 
however, a movement for it, largely in the 
interest of a railroad which now goes west 
of Houston as far as San Antonio, whose 
managers would be glad to continue it 
through Northern Mexico to California. 
This scheme has some heavy backers, and 
is not to be confounded with the Texas 
Pacific railroad, which is seeking a govern- 
ment subsidy. 

If Messrs. Blaine and Chamberlain at- 
tacked the Administration, the other¢ ¥ 
ers defended it. Dr. Holmes’s sentite nt 
was extremely happy and received with 
enthusiasm. Nobody seemed to enjoy its 
good hits more than Governor Chamberlain. 
So the president of the day declared his 
hearty confidence in the Administration. 
It was a free platform, and was recognized 
as such by both speakers and hearers. We 
do not need to speak of the excellent ad- 
dresses of Drs. Cuyler and Buckley. They 
were received with quite as much interest 
as the political speeches, though with less 
curiosity. The whole celebration was an 
admirable example of what an Independence 
festival ought to be and was a most suc- 
cessful dedication of Roseland Park. 





THE INAUGURAL ADDRESSES. 





Two of our leading colleges have inau- 
gurated new presidents. Both Dartmouth 
and Amherst were fortunate in the men 
who were elected; and the addresses in 
which they indicated the purpose with 
which they enter upon their office are of 
interest, as showing the temper of the 
Christian scholarship of the day. 

Their topics were diverse. President 
Bartlett discussed ‘‘ The Chief Elements of 
a Manly Culture,” and discussed them with 
a clearness, incisiveness, wit, and breadth 
of learning which justify our words of 
congratulation to the college on his elec- 
tions First of all, he mentions as the 
primal condition a self-prompted activity or 
wakefulness of intellect. The man must 
be moved from within to work. “But it 
must be to work, and in most lives the 
highest gift is the gift of toil, the best 
servant of genius. The next cardinal 
quality of culture is precision, a close, 
clear working of the faculties. This in- 
cludes an exact and retentive memory and 
accurate logical discriminatiomj, The next 
is breadth of culture, which requires for its 
use also a power of unification and organ- 
ization of knowledge, which allows a man 
to possess, and not to be possessed with his 
acquisitions. Then follows that spirit of 
docility which makes a man ever willing 
humbly to learn and never to be consumed 
by the arrogance of his strength and 
wealth of culture. The address overflows 
with apt allusions to past and current lit- 
erature and history—so full, indeed, that it 
is almost odd to read his eulogy on the 
small readers: 

‘Some men seem to know more than is 
healthy forthem. Itdoes not make muscle; 
but becomes plethoric, dropsical, adipose, 
or adipocere. Better to have thought more 
and acquired less. Frederick W. Robert- 
son in his prime wrote, ‘I will answer for 
it that there are few girls of 18 who have 
not read more books than I have’; and 
Mrs. Browning confessed, ‘I should be 
wise if I had not read half so much’; while 
old Hobbes, of Malmesbury, caustically 
remarked, ‘If I had read as much as other 
men, I should know as little.’ lt may 
serve as a hint to the omnivorous college 
student. Cardinal Mezzofanti knew, it is 
said, more than a hundred languages, 
What came of it all? He never said any- 
thing in all the languages he spoke!” 


The subject of President Seelye’s inau- 





gural is, ‘‘ The Dependence of Education 


and Civilization upon Religion.” Itis first 
shown that not our American institutions of » 
learning alone; but those of Europe as well, 
had their origin in a religious impulse. This 
fact, itis argued, has a rational ground, 
in that there is evident in human history a» 4 
tendency to deterioration, rather than to 
Progress, except a¥ religion has introduced 
an element of superior power. Science is 
preceded by art; but art has its basis in 
religion. Architecture is the product of 
religion, from the dolmen to the cathedral. 
The source of our present civilization, wag 
in areligious qui¢kening, and not in the 
capture of Constantinople and the scatter- 
ing of Greek scholars over Europe. The 
religious feelings not only spring from the 
deepest susceptibility of the soul; but they 
are the very groundwork of intellectual 
development. We must know the infinite 
to know the finite. The supernatural is 
the alpha as well the omega of human 
thought. 


‘The search for truth is excited only by 
the love of truth, and the love of truth 
bears witness to the presence of truth with- 
in the soul, whose face that soul desires to 
see which has already felt its quickening 
embrace. But truth is inconceivable with- 
out God. Neither truth, nor beauty, nor 
goodness would have any meaning or be 
anything more than words, which the un- 
thinking brute might speak as well as man, 
unless they point to Him and come from 
Him in whom all beauty, truth, and good- 
ness find alone their exhaustless source and 
sun. They are not God; they are not parts 
of him; but they are revelations of him in 
whom we live and move and have our being, 
who is not thus far from any one of us, and 
who declares something of his glory to the 
eye which he has opened to behold it in 
these radiant expressions of himself. We 
call him glorious, whether artist, sage, or 
hero, who his seen and made known to us 
the glory of these divine manifestations, 
and we link his name with immortal re- 
nown. But the glory is not in what he is, 
but in what he beholds,” 


So all study comes from God and leads 
to God. 


‘‘Philosophy, where its inspiration is 
highest and its iavestigations are deepest, 
reaches the same result, no matter in what 








direction it starts. Plato, beginning with 
the heavens, looked so comprehensively 
that he saw the earth shining in the light of 
the skies; and Aristotle, beginning with 
the earth, looked so deeply that he saw the 
heavens which Plato saw above.” 

Both presidents accept the theory of 
Christian culture embodied in the history 
of the Christian colleges over which they 
are called to preside. Both take occasion— 
President Bartlett frequently—to antago- 
nize the skeptical science of the day. Presi- 
dent Seelye simply quotes to devy Darwin’s 
dictum—‘‘ To believe that man was origin- 
ally civilized and then suffered utter degra- 
dation in so many regions is to take a piti- 
ably low view of human nature”; while the 
Dartmouth president throws down the 
gauntlet to a dozen scientists and contro- 
verts a dozen theories. But once too often, 
we suspect, when he condemns, for Jack of 
discrimination, an hypothesis neither God- 
less nor improbable, which no one pretends 
to be more than a hypothesis—that all the 
sixty odd chemical elements are but varie- 
ties or combinations of a single element. 

Both these colleges, we are sure, will, 
under these teachers, and others such as 
these, give our young men a thorough, 
honest, substantial culture. And the spirit 
of both of them, and of many others, we 
trust, is well expressed in President Seelye’s 
closing words: ‘‘ As the wise men from the 
East came and laid their gifts in adoring 
homage at the feet of the Babe at Bethlehem, 
so may Amherst College ever show that the 
learning of the world, where it is highest 
and deepest and widest and best, is con- 
tent to sit at his feet and receive instruction 
from him who is not only wise, but wisdom; 
not only a true teacher, but himself the 
truth; and whose words, which contain the 
sum of our faith, reach also and ever 
beyond the summit of our philosophy.” 





Iv is said that the Republicans of Missis- 
sippi do not think of putting any ticket into 
the field this fall. A state that has at least 
25,000 Republican majority and gave last fall 
a Democratic majority of nearly 40,000 has a 
way of conducting elections in which honest 
voting has no'chance. Considering: how Mis- 
sissippi Democrats manage elections, we do 
not much wonder that Republicans have con- 
cluded to let the whole thing go by default, 
and should not wonder if they were to sell out 
and quit the state. 
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A FURIOUS EX-JUDGE. 


Tue best thing one can do, if tempted to 
speak when in a towering passion, is to bite 
his lips and keep still. If in this state he 
thinks of writing, then he had better lay 
aside his pen and wait till he cools off. If 
he can’t cool off, then he had better neither 
speak nor write. The chances are ten to one 
that he will either say many foolish things 
or thoroughly make a fool of himself, if he 
violates these rules. 

A conspicuous illustration of these re- 
marks we find in ex-Judge Black, of Penn- 
sylvania, who has published in Zhe North 
American Review for July an article en- 
titled ‘‘ The Electoral Conspiracy.” Several 
weeks ago we heard of the article as about 
to appear in the Review, and, judgiog from 
its source and place of publication, we ex- 
pected a learned, critical, and lawyer-like 
argument, in which the powers of Congress 
when counting the electoral votes would 
be elaborately discussed, and the weak 
points in the action of the Electoral Commis- 
sion, if there were any, be fully exposed. 
We knew that ex-Judge Black would write 
as a Democrat, and presumed that he would 
show up the Democratic view of the ques- 
tion to the best possible advantage. 

The performance, however, is so utterly 
lacking in meeting the requirements of the 
case, the temper of the article is so acrimo- 
nious and intensely violent, and much of 
the language is so indecent and abusive, so 
loaded with vehement invective and im- 
peachment of motives, that the article will 
be justly regretted by sensible Democrats 
and deemed of no logical worth by any 
one acquainted with the points involved in 
the issues considered and settled by the Elec- 
toral Commission. What the ex-Judge does 
is to curse the Court because it did not in- 
vestigate matters which he thinks it should 
have investigated and did not decide ac- 
cording to his notions. Lawyers some- 
times swear roundly at courts when disap- 
pointed by their rulings; and ex-Judge 
Black comes as near to this as he well could 
without actually swearing, always meaning 
in his invective ‘‘ the infamous eight,” and 
not the upright and honorable seven. 

The general cry that pervades the whole 
article is Republican fraud and rescality in 
Louisiana and Florida, and the general as- 
sumption connected with this cry is that 
Congress, in counting the electoral votes, 
has the power to go behind the decisions 
and returns of the duly authorized state 
officers; and, hence, that the Commission 
had the same power; and that, because the 
latter refused to do so, it (that is to say, 
‘the infamous eight”) became consciously 
a party toa stupendous fraud. These as- 
sumptions he makes no attempt to prove; 
but simply contents himself with ringing 
the changes upon them, as if they were 
matters of fact conceded on all hands and 
admitting of no debate. 

Now, for the information of ex-Judge 
Black and all others in a like predicament, 
we state as concisely as possible the follow- 
ing points: 1. That the power to appoint 
presidential electors and conclusively 
authenticate such appointment is by the 
Constitution committed to the several 
states, with the single exception that Con- 
gress may fix the time of making the ap- 
pointment. 2. That the Hayes electors in 
Louisiana, Florida, and South Carolina 
were, by the canvassing boards and gov- 

ernors of these respective states, attested 
as having been regularly appointed, and, 
hence, had all the credentials of office 
which it is possible for any state to furnish; 
and that the so-called Tilden electors had 
no such attestation; and, hence, had no 
more legal right to act as electors than any 
other equal number of private citizens. 3. 
Tat the Cronin-Grover Electoral College 
in Oregon was a pure Democratic fraud 
from beginning to end, and that not only 
were the Hayes electors of that state 
chosen by a majority of the people, but the 
fact that they were so chosen was attested 
by the canvassing board of the state under 
the seal of the state; and still further that 
Watts, the man about whom the dispute 
existed, was, under the laws of that state, 
chosen to fill the vacancy in the Electoral 
College created by his own resignation. 4. 
That the Electoral Commission, for the 
time being standing in the place of Con- 
gress and clothed only with its powers for 
the purpose in question, decided that it had 
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\no power under the Constitution to investi- 


gate the election of electors; but must base 
its judgment upon the returns thereof, 
including the certificate of the executive of 
the state, as prima facie evidence, and the 
finding of authorized boards of state can- 
vassers. 5, That, consequently, the Com- 
mission declined to enter into any investi- 
gation of or pass any judgment upon the 
state processes by which the electors had 
been appointed, except as they appeared in 
the duly-authorized and certified returns. 
6. That this whole cry about frauds refers 
to a matter in respect to which neither 
Congress nor the Commission had the 
slightest jurisdiction and over which no 
jurisdiction could be assumed without sub- 
verting the electoral system of the Consti- 
tution, and vesting in Congress a power 
which that instrument not only does not 
grant, but meant to exclude. 

These are the material points in the case, 
and, if ex-Judge Black had reasoned more 
and foamed less, he would have paid some 
attention to them. The Tribune, of this 
city, calls him the ‘‘mad old man.” 
Whether this was intended as a hit at his 
folly or as an excuse for it The Tribune 
does not say. The nearest approach to 
this performance that we have seen 
anywhere from a legal source was 
furnished by the attack of Mr O’Conor, 
who happens also to be an ‘‘old man,” 
upon the Court of Appeals of this state, 
because it ventured to disagree with Mr. 
O’Conor. The two things look so much 
alike and, indeed, are so much alike that 
they evidently came from the same inspira- 
tion. The word ‘‘ mad” fits the inspiration 
very well. 


Esitorial Notes, 


THE subject of Methodism in cities is still 
receiving a good deal of attention. The Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review for July has an article by 
the Rev. John Atkinson, of Chicago, which is 
an attempt to show: 1st, that there are mure 
Methodists in the fourteen largest cities of the 
United States than Episcopalians, Presbyteri- 
ans, Baptists, or Congregationalists ; 2d, that 
a very large majority of those who enter upon 
the probationary state in the Methodist Church 
become full members; and, 3d, that the itiner- 
ant system is as successful in the city as in the 
country. He finds that the Methodists are 
numerically in advance of the other denomi- 
nations in nine of the fourteen cities, and also 
lead them in the aggregate. He, therefore, 
comes to the conclusion that Methodism is 
“more successful, in view of all the condi- 
tions, in the cities than in the country.” Upon 
his own showing, Mr. Atkinson ought to go 
into an argument to demonstrate that Method- 
ism is a comparative failure in the rural dis- 
tricts. It would, indeed, be just as easy to 
prove that as to prove that Methodism is not 
a comparative failure in cities. He is very 
careful not to compare Methodism among the 
rural with Methodism among the city popula- 
tion. We did this with all the cities having 
50,000 population and upward, and, even after 
leaving the foreign-born in the cities out of the 
count, we found city Methodism greatly be- 
hind. There is no possibility of dodging this 
conclusion, and Mr. Atkinson has prudently 
let it alone. Hehas not given in the 25 pages 
which his article occupies a single fact or 
figure which overthrows a single statement or 
conclusion of ours. He admits a decline in 
New York City the past year of one per cent, 








THE latter half of the article is devoted spe- 
cially to THE INDEPENDENT. Mr. Atkinson 
does not appear well in controversy. He is 
too fond of assailing the character and motives 
of his opponent. He treats Toe INDEPENDENT 
ag though it were doing something heinous in 
discussing Methodist matters. We are not 
greatly concerned if he does not like it. On 
the probationer question Mr. Atkinson may 
labor a life-time umavailingly to bring his 
Church into agreement with him, that there 
are no serious losses of probationers. His 
figures in this argument show how great the 
exigency of his case was. First he takes the 
number of probationers reported in 1875— 
196,407. He contradicte the total given in the 
Methodist official minutes, and advances the 


increase of 1876 from 12,768 to 38,000. To this 
number he adds 18,830 deaths. Then he esti- 
mates that there were 4,500 expelled. These 
added together would make only 61,330, leay- 
ing 135,000 unaccountéd for. He shows him- 
self equal to the emergency, however. He 
figures up “90}000 of “‘losses occasioned by 
absence, withdrawale, joining other churches, 
and retaining letters.” Even with this help 
he has 45,077 remaining, which he might ag 
well have covered under the head of “ losses..?’ 
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This is the most ridiculous statistical work 
we ever saw. Ninety thousand different ab- 
sentees and withdrawals every year! It evi- 
dently did not occur to Mr. Atkinson that the 
withdrawals must be equaled by the accessions 
from other churchcs. He believes that the ab- 
sentees number fully 90,000. What a wild cal- 
culation! He puts himself on record as hold- 
ing that in 1874 there were 90,000 absentees, in 
1875 90,000 other ubsentees, and so on! An- 
other important point he overlooks. That is 
that thousands become members every year, 
serving out their probation before the end of 
the conference year, and, hence, not appearing 
in the statistics of probationers. If these 
could be added, the probationer question would 
look much worse than it does. Td support his 
conclusion in regard to the itinerancy Mr. At- 
kinson gives not a single argument. 





THE pressure upon our celumns of the ad- 
dresses at the now famous Woodstock celebra- 
tion compels us to transfer some departments to 
the last pages of THE INDEPENDENT. We are 
sure our readers will find these addresses well 
worth perusal, Among the letters or tele- 
grams expressing regret at not being present, 
which we mention elsewhere would have been 
included one from Chief-Justice Waite if it 
had not been received too late for insertion. 
He was absent from Lyme, Conn., and only re- 
ceived the invitation the day after the Fourth. 
More than a thousand carriages and teams, 
with from one to four Lorses each, were count- 
ed on the “ hitching ground,” aod there were 
as many as four hundred fastened outside. 
The decorations of the Park and Public 
Common and the fireworks in the even- 
ing, both under the direction of Mr. 
J. J. Salisbury, of New York, were rich and 
admirable. There were two excellent bands of 
music from Woodstock and Putnam. The day 
was delightful and the old town of Woodstock 
never looked more beautiful. The platform 
was near the shore of the lake and faced an 
amphitheater of hills, into which it was as easy 
to speak as in aclosed hall. In the evening 
there were abundant fireworks and balloons 
and the reflection of the colored fires across the 
lake was most beautiful. But these are fea- 
tures of other celebrations. We may take the 
liberty of saying,in the absence uf the pro- 
prietor of this paper, that Roseland Park, with 
all its admirable appointmente, is the gift of 
Mr. H. C. Bowen to the people of Woodstock, 
and that he has devoted several summers to 
the task of filling up the morasses about the 
lake, laying out its drives, planting trees, and 
in every way making it an attractive place of 
resort for the people of theneighborhood, He 
furnishes through the season a series of con- 
certs there every Saturday until September, 
and all the people are invited freely to enjoy 
the advantages of the Park. We only add that 
he is not the only man who loves to go back 
from the city and adorn his native town in the 
New England hills; but we wish there were a 
great many more to do the same. 


THE members of the Returning Board of 
Louisiana have been indicted in the Superior 
Court of New Orleans, on the charge of having 
uttered and published as true certain false, 
altered, forged, and counterfeited returns in 
respect to Presidential electors. This is con- 
trary tothe understanding between the parties, 
and certainly so to the explicit declarations of 
Gov. Nicholls, at the time when the Louisiana 
question was adjusted ; and so farit may be 
regarded as bad faith. Yet the officers of law 
have an undoubted legal rigbt to institute 
these proceedings, provided there is any state 
statute which covers them ; and, if there were 
apy prospect of a fair and impartial trial and 
an honest verdict according to the facts, no 
one would have any just ground for objection. 
If the members of the Returning Board have 
rendered themselves penally liable under the 
laws of Louisiana, then they ought to be pun- 
ished. The serious difficulty, however, in 
this case we have in the fact that the prosecu- 
tion isa merely partisan movement, and if it 
goes on will be conducted under a purely 
partisan bias. There is scarcely a doubt that 
the members of the Returning Board would be 
convicted, and that, too, whether they are 
guilty or innocent. The Democrats have all 
the machinery for this purpose in their hands, 
and would be very certain to use it, Such a con- 
viction to gratify political and party spite, even 
though attained under the forms of law, would 
be about as respectable as if the trial had been 
conducted and the judgment rendered by a 
volunteer caucus of Democrats. It would 
change nobody’s opinion and would not have 
the slightest effect upon the action of the 
Electoral Commission. 


Tue President is reported as having said to 
Col. Keating, the editor of the Memphis Appeal, 
that he desires and imtends, as soon as practi- 
eable, to make a visit: to the Southern States, 
for the purpose of meeting at their homes the 
leading men in that seetion of the country and 
making observations for himself. We hope 


will be able to avail himself of an early oppor- 
tunity to carry the purpose into effect. The 
Southern people have not seen on their own 
soil a President of the United States since the 
war; and we cannot doubt that they would 
give to President Hayes a generous welcome, 
One of the things which he has undertaken to 
do is to establish cordial relations between the 
South and North, and banish, as far as possi- 
ble, the “‘color line’? in Southern politics. To 
this he pledged himself before his election, 
and his conduct has certainly been in accord- 
ance with the pledge. What the President is 
seeking is a great political desideratum for the 
whole country ; and if the end be attained we 
shall hear no more about a “ Southern policy,” 
in distinction from a Northern or Western 
policy. It was to be expected that the war 
would leave many heart-burnivgs behind it ; 
yet now the sooner these are cured and for- 
gotten the better forallthe people. The South 
have been compelled by the sword to stay in 
the Union. Wise statesmanship clearly dic- 
tates that the Government should do what it 
reasonably and justly can do to attach the 
South to the Union. 


Tue venerable ex-Governor Dix has written 
a letter to the President heartily endorsing and 
commending his recent order in regard to poli- 
ties and officeholders. He reminds the Presi- 
dent of the fact that he himself, under Presi- 
dent Buchanan, held for a short time the office 
of postmaster in this city, and introduces 
three of his own letters then written for the 
purpose of showing that seventeen years ago 
he took the followivg grounds in respect to 
the office: 1. ‘‘ That no useless employé would 
be retained.” 2. ‘‘ That members of Congress 
would have no more influence witb me in ap- 
pointments to office than other citizens of 
equally respectable standing.” 3. ‘That I 
would not allow the employés in my office to 
be assessed for political purposes, nor would I 
allow any committee to assess me as a public 
officer for such purposes.’”?” Ex-Governor Dix 
surely will be pardoned for adverting so promi- 
nently to himself, when his design was to en- 
courage the President, not only by a reference 
to his own example in former years, but also 
by assurances of his cordial support. He says 
that ‘“‘the administrative reform we require 
will not be complete until Federal officers are 
forbidden to take part in the management of 
political conventions and the maripulation of 
party canvasses.’’ The President may be as- 
sured that the great body of the people will 
sustain him, unless he ruins his own policy by a 
vacillating and hesitating course of action, 


SECRETARY SHERMAN is reported as inter- 
preting the President's order about officeholders 
and politics to mean not exactly what it seems 
to mean, but, rather, an indirect way of getting 
rid of a certain set of Federal officers, who are, 
on the whole, a curse to the party, and who, if 
they were removed, would make room for the 
**outs,’? composed of a better class of men 
and standing nearer to the people. We do not 
know how much truth or whether there is any 
truth in this report; yet we do know that the 
President cannot be a party to any such theory, 
or allow the members of his Cabinet to adopt 
it, without putting in serious peril what on 
its face appears to be a most excellent idea, 
The people who are supporting the idea and 
mean to do what they can to secure its success 
do not understand the plan to be a scheme for 
ousting one set of partisans, in order that an- 
other set may take their place. They under- 
stand the President to be thoroughly in earnest 
to effect a divorce between officeholders and 
party management, so that persons shall be 
neither appointed to nor retained in office for 
party reasons. This doctrine is just as good 
for the “‘outs”’ as it is for the ‘‘ins.”? It must 
be applied to both, or the President’s order will 
not awaken the confidence of the people in the 
policy avowed. 


Ex-PRESIDENT GRANT last week received 
deputations from the working-men in London, 
representing about a million of persons. Im- 
promptu speeches were made by different 
members of the several deputations ; and, when 
they had all finished, he replied to the whole of 
them, as follows: 


“In the name of my country I thank you for 
the address you have presented to me. feel it 
a great compliment paid my government, and 
one to me personally. Since my arrival on 
British soil I have received great attentions, 
which were intended, I feel sure, in the same 
way for my country. I have had ovations, free 
handshakings, presentations from different 
classes, from the government, from the con- 
trolling authorities of cities, and have been re- 
ceived in the cities by the populace; but there 
has been no reception which Iam prouder of 
than this to-day. I recognize the fact that 
whatever there is of greatness in the United 
States, as, indeed, in apy other country, is due 
to labor. The laborer is the author of all great- 
ness and wealth. Without labor there would 
be no government and no leading class and 
nothing to preserve. With uslavor is regarded 
as highly respectable. When it is pot sv re- 
garded it is because man dishonors labor. We 
recognize that labor dishonors no man ; and, no 
matter what a man’s occupation is, he is eligi- 
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occupation is not considered in selections, 
whether as a law-maker or as an executor of 
the law. Now, gentlemen, in conclusion, all I 
can do is to renew my thanks for the address, 
and repeat what I have said before, that I bave 
received nothing from any class since my ar- 
rival which has given me more pleasure.’’ 
English hospitality has managed to work out 
of our ex-President quite a number of short 
speeches, all of which have been timely and 
sensible; yet this is decidedly the best of the 
whole. He was addressing the representatives 
of the working classes, and with admirable 
tact gave them the idea which the American 
people have iu regard to labor. ‘* We’’—that 
is. the American people—‘ recognize that labor 
dishonors vo man; and, no matter what a man’s 
occupation is, he is eligible to fill any post in 
the gift of the people.” Among the honors 
which he had received none had given him 
more pleasure than those now extended to him 
by the representatives of labor. 


In reference to the plan of saloon-keepers 
to bring their groggeries within the meaning of 
the words “inn” or “tavern,” and thus avoid 
the penalty for the illegal sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the Albany Law Journal says : 

‘“Many of these places consist of only a room 

or two, and were not originally intended to be 
carried on as inns, but only for the sale of 
liquor. The statute provides that every keeper 
of av inn or tavern shall keep within his house 
tbree spare beds for his guests and for travelers, 
with good and sufficient bedding, and also 
stabling for four horses, and shall also keep a 
sign indicating that he keeps an inn, tavern, or 
hotel. The failure to do-either is punishable 
with a fine. The question raised is whether 
filling up a saloon with bunks which can be 
used as beds and making an arrangement ata 
livery stable for the keeping the legal +» umber 
of horses will convert that which was not an 
inv before into aninn under the statute. It 
would appear, from the reading of the statute, 
not to do so, for that says: ‘Every keeper 
of an inn, tavern, or botel’ who fails to do 
tbese things ‘shall forfeit ten dollars,’ etc., 
intimating that the doing or neglecting to do 
the acts would not affect the character as inn- 
keeper of the individual ; but would only, as 
the case might be, excuse him from or render 
him liable to a penalty.” 
This is clearly a sound construction of the 
Jaw in respect to the requirement of three spare 
beds and stabling for four horses. Innkeepers 
must comply with this requirement or suffer 
the penalty. But it does not follow that every 
one who does keep three spare beds and has 
stabling for four horses is an innkeeper in the 
seuse of the statute. Human beings have two 
legs; yet it does not follow that everything that 
has two legs isa human being. It is not to be 
presumed that courts of justice will be parties 
to frauds or mere tricks to evade the intention 
of the law; and, unless they should do so, this 
bunk dodge of saloon keepers will bardly pass 
muster. 


....The Tribune of Monday last says 
‘“*Mr. William Lloyd Garrison ought, in the 
opinion of the London Echo, to be an excep- 
tionably happy man.”’ We trust that Mr. Gar- 
rison is, indeed, a happy man. We should not 
grudge it to him if he were even exceptionally 
happy. But we should be sorry to think that 
he was ‘‘exceptionably happy.’’ He certainly 
‘ought’ not to be. lt is our duty, brethren, 
the duty of us all, to see toit that our happi- 
ness be unexceptionable. The Tribune, in fact, 
Lere gives us a fine example of an exception- 
ally exceptionable uce of language. Put it in 
your list of evétanta, brethren, aud exercise your 
young men on it. Just think of it! A while 
ago ove of our respectable publishing firms— 
perhaps it was a publication society—advertised 
a hymo-book as contaiving ‘‘exceptionable”’ 
features. It is not for us to say that the adver- 
tisemeut was not strictly true; but surely the 
frankness was involuntary. 


....John Langdon Sibley, the veteran libra- 
rian of Harvard University, has resigned, in 
consequence, we are told, of a malady of the 
eyes. Butthe real reason appears to be that 
Mr. Sibley has no very hearty liking for Presi- 
dent Eliot and feels that he has been snubbed 
by that official. He has been in the library ever 
since President Eliot was a freshman, and yet 
the president’s neglect of Mr. Sidley was so 
marked that he did not even consult him con- 
cerning the $80,000 eclargement of the library, 
now in progress. At least, that is what they 
say ia Cambridge. Mr. Sibley’s sigat is such 
as to epable him to walk around town Without 
difficulty, and, as he is poor and 73 years old, it 
would have been merely decent for the Univers- 
ity to ret.in him, especially as he was permit- 
ted to publish tue first volume of his important 
biographies of early Harvard graduates at an 
actual loss. 


....A committee of the Congregational 
Uuion 1s considering how much truth there is 
in the complaint of The Journal of Commerce 
that the organization is not well managed, 
That there is some cause for dissatisfaction 
may be judged from the fact that the Presby- 
terian Board of Church Erection represents a 
constituency only a third larger. than the Con- 
gregational Union, but collects for the cause 
about four times as much, and last year aided 
five times as many churches, at a total expense 


of management which was about one-fourth 
léss. Of course, the committee will have to 
take these things into consideration and make 
some adequate suggestions to the Board. The 
churches ought tocontribute more, and it looks 
as if the management ought to cost less. 


-..-One honorary degree given this year de- 
serves mention, and that is the degree of 
Doctor of Diviuity bestowed by Amherst ‘Col- 
lege upon a Roman Catholic graduate, the Rev. 
Augustine F, Hewitt, who is “ prefectof studies 
aod ma-te; of novices” in the Congregation of 
the Paulist Fathers, the most scholarly and ener- 
ge'ic Catholic organization in the country. Dr. 
Hewitt certainly is worthy of the honor. We 
remember but one case at.all parallel to this, and 
that occurred ia 1861, when Harvard bestowed 
the same degree on Bishop Fitzpatrick, ‘‘ Bishop 
of the Holy Boston Chureh’’ (we translate 
from the Harvard triennial), in the same year 
that it also honored a Congregationalist, a 
Baptist, and a Methodist in the same way. 


....At the Tammary Hall celebration of the 
Fourth of July a letter was read from Charles 
Francis Adams recommendicg an amendment 
to the Constitution in regard to the election 
of President and Vice-President, and saying 
that ‘the country must not be subjected again 
to the risk of another election accomplished 
by fraud.” He is right as to the wisdom of 
amenditrg the Constitution ; but the implica- 
tion that President Hayes holds his office by 
fraud is simply Democratic slang, not at all 
improved because Mr. Adams chooses to use it. 


....[t is reported that President Hayes thinks 
of appointing Judge T. M. Cooley, Chief- 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Michigan, 
as United States Circuit Judge in Tennessee, to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Judge Emmons. The appointment, would be 
a most excellent one; and, indeed, the. Presi- 
dent would not make a mistake if he were to 
appoint Judge Cooley to fill the vacancy oa the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Judge Cooley belongs to the yery, highest 


‘rank in the legal profession. 


....Tbe meagerness of the Associated ress 
cable reports of the Presbyterian Council 
raises the question whether the great American 
public is more interested in the Derby and 
Ascot races, which are reported by the col- 
umn, than inan assemblage representing the 
second largest Protestant denomination in the 
world. The Council represents not Jess than a 
million communicants iu the United States, | 
and itis not unreasonable to suppose that at 
least six millions are interested in itz 


.... There seems to be some little question as 
to how far the late lamented Dr. Tholuck ac- 
cepted the views of the critical school as to the 
Oid Testament. The writer in The Atheneum 
who gives au account of bis life, and who was 
a loving pupil, says of him: “In later years 
his position was one of moderate orthodoxy. 
He had learned to accept many of the conclu- 
sions of the advanced critical school regarding 
the Old Testament; but in the New he still op- 
posed the Tiibingen conclusions.” 


....General Sherman is reported,as having 
said that the President who takes his seat in 
1881 will probably be a man who fought on the 
Confederate side, but who was young enough 
to discover that he was in error and has been 
wise enough to acknowledge it, We cannot 
tell what will happen in 1881; but we venture 
to guess that the American people will not 
trust the presidency to any mau, young or old, 
who fought on the Confederate side. General 
Sherman is in too great a hurry. 

....-Ex-Judge Black, though he professes to 
regard the title of President Hayes as founded 
on fraud, pure and simple, nevertheless, ac- 
cording to The Nation, sought and secured the 
appointment of Mrs. Thompson as postmaster 
of Louisville. The Tribune, of this city, says 
that the ex-Judge is ‘‘a mad oldman.” Was 
he “ mad” when he solicited this favor? The 
presumption is that he was then fio a gentle 
and genial mood of feeling. 

..--Governor Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, 
thinks that the President’s policy toward the 
Scuth was inevitable, and expresses the firm 
conviction that the Democrats will vot carry 
the country in 1880. As matters now look, they 
will have a “solid South,’ and the only way to 
deleat them will be to confront them witha 
nearly solid North. 4 

....The senatorial committee appointed to 
investigate the charges agaiust S-nator Grover, 
formerly governor of Oregon aud the getter-up 
of the Cronin electoral cdllege, to cheat the 
state out of one of its electoral Voter, has com- 
menced its work at Portland, ia that state. We 
trust that they will make thorough business 
of it. 

....A novel wedding was that 'when Ann 
Elizabeth Wiloby, only twelve years of age, 
was married to Joha Martin, aged "twenty-one 
years, in Monroe County, Georgia, with the 
parents of the child approving aud consenting. 

....-Ohio has a good prospect of being well 





supplied with political tickets this fall. It will 
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have at least four—the Republican ticket, the 
Democratic ticket, the greenback ticket, and 
the temperance ticket. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
Ne remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

rr 
_ | Proressor Buor, the lecturer on Cook- 
ery, says that housekeepers should insist 
upon obtaining BuRNETT’s FLAVORING Ex- 
TRACTS, asthe strongest and most healthful. 











THE excellent qualities of Dr. Price’s 
Flavoring Extracts have secured for them 
the patronage of our most intelligent ladies. 





IF YOU WISH THE Best, buy Walter Baker 
& Co.’s Cocoa. It is pure, healthful, and 
cheap. Sold the world over by leading 
grocers. 

RR 


DRY GOODS ON THIRD AVENUE. 


To start a large dry goods store on Third 
Avenue, in this city, a half a dozen years 
ago would have been considered an experi- 
ment that would surely result in failure. 
Yet one was started, and by persistent effort 
and business thrift has proved a success. 
We refer to the well-known house of 
Bloomingdale Brothers, Nos. 924, 926, and 
928 Third Avenue. Their large establish- 
ment is newly fitted up and is'so arranged 
tbat a large business can be done in it. 
There is to be seen a good display of fancy 
goods, millinery, hosiery, gloves, laces, em- 
broideries, underwear, and suits for persons 
of all ages. The variety is large and the 
prices are reasonable. But, to get on idea 
of the prices and variety of-articles, it would 
be well to send for the ‘Household Mag- 
azine and Price List,” which is published 
by Bloomingdale Brothers and which con- 
tains much reliable information. 





HOOP SKIRTS. 


Ir may be interesting to know that. the 
summer novelties in shapes, skirts, and 
Pompadours have very flat tops, and some 
no hoop at all at the top, thus giving aw-op- 
portunity for medium or very tight-fitting 
dresses at the waists and hips; but’ below 
the hoop’skirt or Pompadour extends out at 
‘the back, forming a graceful trailing sup- 
port for the dress, which displays rich goods 
toelegant advantage, Stiff, heavy material, 
such as wiggins, that were a few months 
ago used to sustain the lower part of the 
dress at the back, has been found to bea 
failure,das' the material will not hold its 
shape and is too heavy and cumbersome for 
the mild and warmer weather. The light, 
graceful hoop skirt or Pompadour is the 
only perfect crinoline, and they are sold in 
large quantities by J. L. Colby & Co., of 
425 and 427 Broome Street, this city. 





A CHARMING SEASIDE RESORT. 


WE Call the attention of our readers to 
the advertiseme:'t of the Quissett Harbor 
House, on page 14. This house is delight- 
fully situated on the shores of Buzzard’s 
Bay (Cape Cod, Mass.). The Harbor is 
almost land locked, making it exceedingly 
safe for boating and fishing, with a broad 
bay outside for those more venturesome. 
Mr, C. A. Whitbeck, the proprietor, spares 
no pains to make his guests feel at home, 
Terms $2 per day; per week, $10. The 
writer, having spent some time the past two 
seasons at.the Quissett Harbor House, can 
commend it to all in search of health and 
pleasure. 





FOOD AND ICE. 


A Goop refrigerator is now a necessity in 
a household. The refrigerator which is 
most efficacious in preserving both ice and 
food is the most economical, as well as the 
most satisfactory on other accounts. The 
“Zero Refrigerator,” manufactured by 
Alexander M. Lesley, 226 West Twenty- 
third Street, New York City, is especially 





partial judges. Is received. the award at 
the Centennial, on the ground of its 
‘‘beauty of design and excelléiit work- 
manship,’’. its ‘economy of ice and uni- 
formity of 4emperature,” and of other good 





qualities, 


well recommended by competent and im-, 





AMERICAN GENIUS TRIUMPHANT. 





THe OFFICIAL DELEGATION OF FRENCH 
WORKMEN REPORT TO THEIR GOVERN- 
MENT THAT AMERICAN SPOOL CoTToN Is 
SUPERIOR TO THAT OF BRITISH MANUFAC- 
TURE. 





THE official delegation of workmen, 
composed of eminent and skilled manufac- 
turers and members from the Associated 
Trades Unions of France, sent over by 
authority of the government to examine the 
finest products and the most approved 
mechanical appliances at the Centennial 
Exhibition, have selected the best single 
exhibit in each class and have written 
special reports. 

The report in reference to spool cotton 
and fine yarns is long; but space is found 
here for a portion of it: 

“‘The Exhibition at Philadelphia,” say 
the delegates, ‘“‘of the important industry 
of spinning not only proved the existence 
of a larger amount of products and of 
power obtained with less labor and at less 
expense, but it bas especially given us the 
opportunity to study the progress attained 
by certain manufacturers in this country. 
Our government was greatly interested in 
delegating their most experienced experts 
to study this industry in America, from the 
fact that for some years past our exporta- 
tion has largely suffered from the competi- 
tion of similar products manufactured in 
this country. The object of our report 
regarding the Willimantic Company, to 
which our eminent manufacturer and expert, 
Mr. Louis Chatel, has devoted special at- 
tention, is not to enterinto technical studies 
of the description or comparison of the 
processes, apparatus, and machines used to 
transform the cotton and render it fit for 
different uses. Onthecontrary, our review, 
in recalling the report of Mr. Chatel, has 
for its object the explanation of the causes 
by which these transformations take place. 

‘*Mr. Chatel remarks: 

*«* Already, at our last Paris Exposition 
of 1867, I called attention to the perfection 
of certain English sewing cottons. Called 
upon at present to study American manu- 
factures in this same branch of industry, I 
haye attentively examined all the exhibits 
6f spinning apparatus and spool cotton: 
As regards the first portion of this Exhibi- 
tion, I must say that the Willimantic Com- 
pany has comprehended that the quality of 
the thread depends, at least, as much on 
the care and attention bestowed on the 
spinning machine as on the perfection of 
the machine itself, and this is fully proved 
by the perfect condition of all the mechanic- 
al appliances of this company. In regard 
to the quality of their spool cotton, it is 
remarkably fine and even, the yarn is hand- 
some, very regular and elastic, and the raw 
material is of excellent quality. The same 
perfection is also shown in the colored 
thread. This company exhibits some No. 
400 spool cotton. I have already said that 
beyond No 200 the spinning of colton be- 
eomes really an art. In 1867 an English 
house exhibited in Paris similar specimens; 
but the manufacture of these fine numbers, 
as well as that of the spool cotton in gener- 
al of the Willimantic Company, is superior 
to that of the British.’ 

“‘These eulogistic observations of our 
delegate decided us to obtain some other 
information regarding the importance of 
the Willimantic Company. The spinning 
of cotton is an art which the improvement 
in machinery has wonderfully modified. 
To carry on this industry successfully 
necessitates an immense capita] invested in 
land and buildings and the most approved 
mechanical appliances. The best spinner 
is not necessarily he who produces the 
finest afticle:; but is he who furnishes a 
good article combined with a reasonable 
price. This is the aim of the Willimantic 
Company. Its powerful organization and 
the intelligent care bestowed upon its man- 
agement place it to-day as the first spool 
cotton establishment in the United States. 
It received the highest award from the jury 
at Philadelphia, both for its production and 
for its machinery and appliinces. Since 
the general introduction of sewing machines 
the spool cotton of this company has been 
very generally used for machine sewing: 
for, from its regularity and the eyenness 
and elasticity of its thread, it is universally 
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acknowledged .as..being the.best. for this... 
purpose. 

‘We can only manifest our desire that 
the Willimantic Linen Company will send 
specimens of their products to our Exposi- 
tion at Paris, in 1878. We feel assured that 
they will receive new marks of distinction, 
and a further attestation of the high appre- 
ciation awarded to them by the jury at 
Philadelphia.” 

——————— re ——__ 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE COM- 
PANY. 


Economy is the order of the day. It ap- 
plies to necessities, as well as luxuries. A 
sewing machine is a necessity. A family 
can no more do without it than it can with- 
out a house to live in, and the Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Company is now offering ma- 
chines within the means of the most 
economical. This well-known company 
does not pretend to sell machines below the 
actual cost of making them, or to sell a 
poor instrument at the price of a good one; 
but it does profess to sell first-class ma- 
chines, thoroughly made and warranted to 
work, at a price as low as is consistent with 
the laws of trade. Every machine that 
this company sends out from its large man- 
ufacturing establishment brings fresh 
orders for others. The result is that the Wil- 
son machine is now seen in every section 
of the country. The principal distributing 
points are at Chicago (the home office), at 
New Orleans, and at New York. At each 
of these places large buildings are erected 
to transact the business of the company. 
The Wilson Company gives general satis- 
faction to the public, from the fact that a 
warranty is given with each machine that 
is sold, guaranteeing to keep it in repair 
free of charge for five years. Full partic- 
ulars respecting these machines may be 
obtained by addressing the Wilson Sewing 
Machine Company at Chicago, New York, 
or New Orleans. 





CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 


THE lady readers of THe INDEPFNDENT, 
thousands of them, are now deciding about 
their summer dresses. We ask all such to 
read the advertisement of the highly re- 
spectable and responsible house of Doyle 
& Adolphi, in another column. They are 
now opening a small cargo of dress-goods, 
from auction and elsewhere, which they 
know will meet the wants of the people. 
Former prices are left entirely out in the 
shade. These new goods have been once 
slaughtered, at auction; and Doyle & 
Adolphi propose to slaughter them again 
to the million. They mean business, 
as their host of friends and patrons 
will now find out. Those who live in 
or near New York will, of course, call 
and see these goods in person; and those at 
a distance can be just as well suited by 
sending for samples. Remember, there is 
no riskinthis matter. If you want dress- 
goods, this reliable firm are ready to serve 
you by sending you samples free. If you 
like them, you can then send your orders. 
The business of ordering goods from the 
country is rapidly increasing, and our city 
merchants are firm in their determination 
to give perfect satisfaction to all these calls. 
Reader, try Doyle & Adolphi. 


re 
$18 SEWING MACHINE $10. 


ArT last the sewing machine is within the 
reach of all. The Universal Machine re- 
quires no instruction to work, and runs 
much easier than any machine yet con- 
structed. If it does not give satisfaction, 
money will be returned. The agent, O. R. 
Ingersoll, is thoroughly honorable and re- 
sponsible and well known to us. We ad- 
vise all who desire a machine to write for 
samples of the work and circulars to 260 
Front Street, New York At this price it 
will pay to get a machine for the children. 
They sell a Hand Machine for Ten Dollars. 


(I 


THE CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW 
JERSEY has long been popular with 
travelers. Their Long Branch route fur- 
nishes rapid transit to that summer resort, 
and also to the seashore below. Ocean 
Grove, Asbury Park, Ocean Beach, Spring 
Lake, Sea Girt, and Squan are all attract- 
ive points and made accessible from this 











city by quick trains. 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Tue Horers Frinitine Ur.—A'Cuedp Trip 
ARRANGED.—THE Famous CHAMPION 
SpPouTine SPRING. 


Saratoea, July 7th, 1877. 

To-pay over three hundred people were 
registered at the different -hotels. Judge 
Hilton and family came among the number, 
and naturally sought the Grand Union. 

For the benefit of those who have not 
much time or money to see life, I have laid 
out the following programme of a trip to 
the Springs from New York. 

Taking People’s Line of boats a 6 P. M., 
you arrive at Saratoga next morning at 9:30. 
Go to the 





COLUMBIA HOUSE, 


It is the best kept of the smaller and more 
reasonable houses intown. The rooms are 
large, airy, and well furnished, the service is 
efficient, and it is very pleasantly situated on 
the grounds adjoining those of the Claren- 
don. Brooklyn people are quite numerous 
there. On the evening of the second day of 
your stay return to New York by the same 
route, and fifteen dollars will have covered 
your expenses. This includes everything 
but what you may spend for conveyances in 
Saratoga. And in that event Hoyt’s Livery 
will furnish you a turnout, in which you can 
visit every place of interest, for from three 
to five dollars. 

This afternoon at 5 o'clock we visited the 
celebrated 

CHAMPION SPOUTING SPRING. 


At this hour a great many visitors assemble 
to witness the immense column of water that 
leaps from sixty to eighty feet into the air 
as the nozzle of the spout is removed. 
This is. necessary each day, or too long 
confinement of the gas would endanger an 
explosion. ' 

It required an undue amount of perse- 
verance on the part of its discoverers to 
develope this spring, for in four instances 
the project was abandoned as hopeless. 
They were finally successful, about three 
or four years ago, after boring some three 
hundred feet below the surface. Had they 
struck ten feet to one side or the other, 
the Champion would probably never 
have been known. It is most wonder- 
ful in its appearance, and flows from 
the. faucet at. the.stand in what has been 
termed * quick'créam,”” . A’ United States 
gallon of. its water contains © 1195.582 
grains of the different elements and 465.458 
cubic inches of carbonic acid gas. The old 
adage.of ‘‘after dinner sit awhile” goes for 
naught. under the effect of a glass from 
this healthful fountain. It immediately 
relieves all feelings of oppression and im- 
parts health and vigor to the stomach, 
always leaving in. the mouth asweet and 
agreeablertaste. 

Now that the Spring is thoroughly before 
the public, the management have com- 
menced to improve the surroundings and 
intend to lay out the grounds in the most 
attractive manner. 

It isa water of great value and since its 
birth has leaped wonderfully into popular 
favor. 





IMPORTANT FACTS. 


Since the first introduction of Oil of 
Sandalwood Capsules by Dundas Dick & 
Co., and the well-known reputation they 
have gained since their introduction, many 
imitations have been placed on the market, 
which are utterly void of merit. Every 
physician recognizes the importance of 
knowing the character and reputation of 
the houses manufacturing the pharmaceu- 
tical preparations which they prescribe, 
and it is only right that such houses as 
have gained a reputation for their goods 
should be protected as far as possible by 
physicians specifying the name, when order- 
ing.—Physician’s Monitor. 





SACRAMENTAL WINE. 


But few persons are aware of the great 
amount of Grapes raised in New Jersey, 


Alfred Speer ig known to be the largest | 


wine-grower east of the Rocky Mouhtains, 
His Port“Grape Wine is the best, and is 
considered by physicians and chemists 
as the best wine to be procured. It is 
ordered to London and Paris, as well.as 
aver this entire country, 

Salesroom 34 Warren Street, N. Y. 
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WHEELER & MELICK’S THRESHERS 
AND CLEANERS. 


THE distinctive features of these ma- 
chines jare so well: known to the class 
of people who use them that it is only 
necessary to enumerate the few important 
improvements that have been added lately, 
which make it of great value to those 
who make a business of threshing grain in 
large quantities. That portion of the frame 
near the cylinder is now made entirely of 
iron, thereby increasing very much the dura- 
bility of those parts that are ordinarily con- 
structed of wood, which by the violent 
action of the flying grain are first to require 
repairs. By this the difficulty in obtaining 
free access to the cylinder is also overcome. 
The sides, concave, and duster are all se- 
cured together, and can be removed in a few 
moments, thus exposing the cylinder and ad- 
mitting of its removal, if desired. 

The concave is also made of iron, and 
the spikes are secured by nuts in the most 
approved manner, so that, if one is broken, 
it cau readily be replaced by another. 

A new device has been adopted for rais- 
ing the concave, greatly superior to the 
thumbscrew so long used. It consists of a 
lever, attached at the right of the iron side, 
enclosing the cylinder, and admits of in- 
stant adjustment, without stopping the ma- 
chine. 

The pitmans of all these Threshers and 
Cleaners are provided with Dryfus’s Patent 
Oilers, which give a constant but econom- 
ical supply of oil, preventing undue heat- 
ing and wear. 

With one of these:Two-horse Machines 
120 bushels of oats, with short straw and ° 
well loaded, have been threshed and cleaned 
in one hour. They are mounted on trucks 
or without, and are manufactured for 
three, four, and six-horse power. 

The ‘‘Ithaca” and ‘‘Centennial” Horse- 
rakes, with iron teeth, are other special- 
ties of theirs. The twenty to twenty- 
four teeth are independent of each other, 
and are always: ready for any kind of 
raking. Having a movable head, the 
‘“‘Tthaca” Rake accommodates itself to the 
roughest surface. It is made very strong 
and of the best material, with wood hubs and 
flatyspoke wheels. Melick’s Improved Straw 
Preserving Rye Thresher is also the patent 
of this concern and numerous other labor- 
saving machines, such as Clover Hullers, 
Shingle and Heading Machines, Horse Pitch- 
forks, and Cider; Wité, and Grain Mills, 
are in their hands. Their catalogue will be 
of interest to farmers. Address Wheeler 
& Melick Co., Aibany, N. Y. 








COMMON SENSE CHAIRS. 


OncE in a while you meet a person who 
seems to enjoy being uncomfortable. Well- 
meaning sort of people, perhaps; but their 
early education must have beéti negleeted, 
as they seem to prefer to go through life in 
an angular, disjointed sort of a way, always 
working, always thinking of business, 
never relaxing for a play-spell, and finally 
dying in the harness. Happily, these peo- 
ple are more rarely met with nowadays 
than a few years since, before our friend, 
Mr. F. A. Sinclair, of Mottville, N. Y., 
introduced his Common Sense Chairs 
among ‘the people so generally that there 
seems to be a growing inclination to take 
what comfort can be had in life—without, 
of course, neglecting the weightier duties. 

The cut of the Common Sense Chair in 
Mr. Sinclair’s advertisement will give an 
idea of one kind of ‘solid comfort.” 





WATCH CASES. 

Messrs. J, A. Brown & C©o., of No, 1h 
Maiden Lane, this city, are manufacturing 
a Patent Stiffened Watch Case, which is” 
rapidly coming into general use. The 
plates from which: the cases are made are 
composed. of three pieces—the outside ones 
of gold and the Geter one of nickel. They 
are soldered together and then rolled 
tothe thickness required, Nickel, e 
gold, being tough and springy, aug 
s that the case has all the qualities reqitired, 
in a solid gold case, dt a great decrease in 
cost, Indeed, for actual use and appearance, 
such @ stiffened gold case would be worth 
far more than a thin one,.and be equal to 
any tine solid gold, one of the same thick- 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS. 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


In the history of mineral springs none 
have grown more rapidly in popular favor 
than these. Three years ago comparatively 
unknown, the waters are now shipped to 
all parts, from Canada to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co; and, if human testimony can establish 
anything, they are doing as much for the 
relief of human suffering as any known 
medicinal agent. In the various diseases of 
the kidneys and bladder, those of the diges- 
tive organs, in gouty and rheumatic 
affections, and in the peculiar maladics of 
women they have made cures so remark- 
able in their character that they would not 
be credited were they not altended by 
evidence which no amount of incredulity 
can resist. They are pronounced by emi- 
nent medical men to be a powerful and 
permanent nerve tonic, and to have a 
special adaptation in cases of nervous ex- 
haustion and in all cases where mental de- 
pression is a symptom. 

These Waters, in cases of one dozen 
half-gallon bottles, can be had of the 
proprietor, at the Springs, or of John F. 
Henry, Curran & Co., Nos.8 and 9 College 
Place, and Caswell, Hazard & Co., Cor. 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-Fourth Street, 
this city. See advertisement in this pa- 
per. 


THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA. 


Now that Summer 1s coming, it behooves 
us to keep cool. No place like the famous 
haunts of the mountains of Colorado, in 


and about Denver’ Hundreds of people, 
tired of the resorts of the East, are going to 
spend the summer in the grand old Rocky 
Mountains, amid its charming parks, ma- 
jestic peaks, with perpetual snow, grand 
canyons, clear sky, magic atmosphere, and 
wonderful waters, which give health to the 
invalid. The popular Kansas Pacrric 
RAILWAY, With its steel rails and automatic 
air-brakes, is the favorite Tourist Route 
and the only line running Pullman cars 
from Kansas City to Denver. Low round- 
trip rates from all Eastern cities. 

Descriptive Tourist Circulars, Maps, 
Guides sent free upon application to D. E. 
CoRNELL, General Passenger Agent, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 











SHOES. 


AMoNG the well-known and largely pa- 
tronized shoe stores in this city, that of 
Brooks’, 1196 Broadway, corner of 29th 
Street, stands pre-eminent. The stock is 
large and well-assorted and the prices are 
invariably reasonable. For instance, ladies’ 
fine button boots are selling at from $3.00 
to $5.00, and children’s shoes as low as 
$2.00. Goods for gentlemen are marked at 
$5 00 and upward. Only the best skilled 
workmen are employed in making these 
shoes and they will certainly give satisfac- 
tion. The Patent Cork Sole Boots and 
Shoes are a specialty. 








REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 





CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHozs. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. . 

Ironcxiaps for Boys and Yours will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 








A DISTINGUISHED Physician says: ‘‘After 
a careful examination of Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder, I am satisfied that it is a 
wholesome, pure, and valuable preparation.” 








ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SHA VOYAGE 
should take with them PArKER’s GINGER 
Tonic. It is a prompt and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea-sickness; 
and to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most serviceable remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of climate, water, diet, and. tem- 
perature. Ask your Druggist to get it for 

ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical) and 
anufacturing Chemists, 163 William 
Street, N. Y. 


THe Greatest Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhoea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
} and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 

Dr. Topias’s VENETIAN LINDMENT, thirt: 
Years before the public and never fail 

ld by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 

Female W. 
cine. Trial 





cured without Medi- 
Address Dr. Swan, 





ness, and at one-half or one-third the price. 


Beaver Dam, ; 
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“THE SURE WITNESS.” 
“THE Nineteenth Century is the age of 
novels,” remarks a literary historian. He 
might have added, with equal truth, ‘‘and 
novel impositions.” Studied politeness 
has been passed off on us for native refine- 
ment, the forms of devotion for its essence, 
and speculation for science, until we look 
askance at every new person or thing, and 
to an assertion of merit invariably exclaim 
‘* Prove it!” In brief, Satan has made him- 
self so omnipresent that we look for his 
cloven foot everywhere—even ina bottle of 
medicine. Imagine a lady having a com- 
plexion so sallow that you would deny her 
claims to the Caucasian type, if her features 
did not conform to it, purchasing her first 
bottlé of the Golden Medical Discovery. 
The one dollar is paid in the very identical 
manner in which Mr. Taylor might be ex- 
pected to purchase a lottery ticket after his 
experience with “No. 104,163." With this 
difference. His doubt would be the result 
of personal experience, while hers would be 
founded on what a certain practitioner, 
who bas been a whole year trying to correct 
her refractory liver, has said concerning it. 
At home she examines the bottle half-sus- 
piciously, tastes.of its contents carefully, 
takes the prescribed dose more carefully, 
and then proceeds to watch the result with 
as much anxiety as a practitioner would 
count the pulse-beats of adying man, She 
takes another dose, and another, and shows 
the bottle to her friends, telling them she 
‘* feels better.” Her skin loses its bilious 
tint, her eyes regain their luster, her accus- 
tomed energy returns, and the fact that she 
purchases another bottle is a sure witness 
that she has found the Golden Medical Dis- 
covery to be a reliable remedy for the dis- 
ease indicated. The lady wisely resolves 
that in future her estimate of any medicine 
will be based upon a personal knowledge of 
its effects, and not upon what some practi- 
tioner, who always makes long bills rhyme 
with pills, may say of it. *Dr. Pierce is in 
receipt of letters from hundreds of the 
largest wholesale and retail druggists in the 
United States, stating that at the present 
time there is a greater demand for the 
Golden Medical Discovery and Purgative 
Pellets than ever before. In affections of 
the liver and blood they are unsurpassed. 





H&LP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
VANIc Co., 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 





ImPorTANT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

age express. European plan. 350 rooms, 
estaurant first-class. Prices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO GUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


pm ge CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 





injury to his he ealtn—proot that it is the only truea, 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. ° 
disappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. 8o0ld and properly applied y 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 





Y. Sold by ali 

can be cov with poate exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, 80 _— and with work s0 teeeniodely con- 
trived as to appear each hair issuing from the 


cannot be de’ 


ISAAC WALKER, 


TAILOR, etc., 


166 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y., 


AND 


277 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


SPRING AND SUMMER IMPORT- 
ATIONS NOW READY. 


N.B.—The only New York establishment conduct- 
ing business in London. 





STIFFENED 
Gold Watch- 
Cases, 
in Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, 
and Boys” Sizes. 
Prices Reduced. 
eae solely by 
J.A. BROWN & Co., No. 

11 Maiden pt N. ¥. 
ont for Iilustrated Cir- 
-- sale by the watch 

and jewelry trade general- 

PA throughout the United 
tates and British Pro- 

vinces. 


PRIGES REDUCED. 
“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 
NEW MODEL 


MACHINE. 


Light Running, Noiseless, No Gears, No 
Cams, NoSprings, New and Elegant Styles of 
Woed Work. 

By the expiration of patents, under which we have 


been paying royalties, we are enabled to sell our 
Machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


and as low as those of any other first-class Machine. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list to any of the 


Weed Sewing Machine Companies, 
Branch Offices, or Agencies. 
HARTFORD, July, 1877. 


Take it Easy. 


Common-Sense Chairs 
and Rockers. 


My Reading and Writing-Table 
is separate from chair, and is 
secured in position by a strong 
button. Is easily adjusted to 
nearly all kinds of a 

~ but should be used on my 
4,5, or 13, to give complete satisfaction. Table can be 
set at any angie desired. or lowered to good position 
for writing. Makes a nice table foraninvalid. Cut- 
ting-board for the ladies. None of your iittle 7x9 af- 
fairs ; but is 16x32 inches. Cannot be got out of order. 

For sale by the trade. Manufactured by 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. Ye 


Send stamp for Illustrated Price-Lis 
Shipped as freight or expressed to ail parts of the 
United State: 


ONEER noes Ready for the 
Brush. 
EPARED | THE BEST IN, THE MAR 
AINTS | WARRANTED. 
Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 



















our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 


Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment o1 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


Salesroom 676 andes New York. 
Factory and Office, Wallingtord, Conn 








SELLERS'LIVER PILLS 


ye 
Standard Remedy for. the cure = tee 5 Complaint, 
G Sic! = he, and all Derange- 





ments of the Liv 
“BSellers’ Vermifage the great Worm 
atroyer,” expelled 400 ldrge, live worms from my 
wenger 2 er old. Wm. Sarver, St. . rice 
each 25c. our druggist don't keep them, send for 
them. RB. E. EELLEES & CO., Prop’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SEYDEL & CO.’S 


POCKET HAMMOCK. 
No. 1, Weight only 1} 1bs., bears 1,300 Ibs., price $4 
A most luxurious Couch, Seat, Swing, etc. 





Circulars may be had by addressing 
McCOY & CO., 
134 and 136 Duane Street, New York. 


REFRIGERATOR. 


JOEL TIFFANY, CHAS, F PIERCE, 
Patentee. Manager. 





TIFFANY 
REFRICERATOR 


CAR COMPANY, 
TRANSPORTATION O 
BEEF, POULTRY, ECCS, BUTTER, 


and rt kinds of pertshotie eons, summer and winter 
4 Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
Send for Circular of Trial Trips. 





CHURCH CUSHIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 
DING, om s, and Mattresses, of all grades, @ 
‘TTTLE’S, 303 Canal St., N.Y. 


By | Strawberry 


® in August. Usual od a 
Mail He —, reo. Potted Fiante. by Express, 50 





cons per dos; + $2.00 Address 
Y & JOH STON, Palmyra, N.Y. N.Y 


FINE WATCHES 


RICH Goup Zz EWELRY 


At Prices to Suit the Times. 
WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 


Every Article warranted as represented. 


Benedict Brothers, 


. KEBPERS OF THE CITY TIMB, 
697 BROADWAY, cor. Fourth St., N. Y. 


N. B.—Repairing sonetey, done and order work 
promptly attended to 














H. T. HELMBOLD’S 


Concentrated Fluid Extract 


BUCHU 





Owing to spurious articles palmed 
upon the public for the past five years 
on the reputation of my preparations, 
I am forced to make a radical change 
in my labels and wrappers. The 
Genuine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine Ink and prepared 
by the H. T. Helmbold Manufacturing 
Co., 30 Platt Street, New York. 














KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


I8 THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Etc., 


and, on account of its greater purity and delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
@” Inferior and preige’ articles are often sold as Corn Starch. 2%’ 





To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and on each 
PACKAGE, 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS, 


This wonderful purely vegetable purgative I have 
prepared, used, and administered for nearly sixty 
years. Itis innocent, yet effective. It removes dis- 
ease by purifying the blood. It cures fevers, in- 
flammetions, bilious colic, diarrhceas, dysenteries, 
tumors, rheumatism, and hosts of diseases, in so easy 
and mild a way that many persons suppose there 
could not be much amiss to be so sooncured. Yet, 
nevertheless, they have cured thousands when given 
upto die by their doctors, Remember, Brandreth’s 
Pills cure through the Vital Power of the Blood, 
simply by purging the bowels until the disease gives 
way. Usually this is soon accomplished, because the 
pills take out all impurities from the blood, destroy 
or expel worms or other parasites,and have a tend. 
ency,in fact, to generally remove impediments to 
bealth from the bowels and circulation. Thus the 
seeds of decay, whether poisonous or otherwise and 
however planted in a living body, and the ravages of 
infectious and other diseases are cured by this med- 
icine; and these effects are attended with no danger. 
The pills are daily used by infancy, manhood and 
old age,and by women at all times. They do not 
disturb or shock the animal functions, but gradually 
restore them to health. 


RECOLLECTIONS- - - 1835. 


My first case was one where the party was troubled 
with a constant pain about the stomach, but not con- 
fined to one spot Many doctors had been consulted, 
who all failed to relieve. Il was sent for,and found 
the patient in bed. suffering great distress from pain 
about center of stomach. There was considerable 
nervous excitement and the peculiar look which 
persons who have organic disease display. 1 made 
up my mind at once that it was one or more stomach 
worms, and administered six pills in molasses, 
washed down by warm milk. I remained by the bea, 
watching the effect of the Pills. In about halfan 
hour the patient became sick at the stomach, and 
threw up a worm fourteen inches long and one and 
one-half inches in circumference. 1t was very lively, 
and got out of the basin on to a black tea-tray, 
Finally I caught it and put it in a bottle, and exhib- 
ited it at 187 Hudson Street. New York, for years. [{ 
was permitted torefer to the patient, who lived in 
Water Street, New York,and was perfectly cured 
from thattime. This was in May, 1835. 

My next case was a gentleman from Hdmeston, 
Otsego County. He was afflicted with enlargement 
of the prostate gland, had consulted the great Mott 
and all the best doctors of the country, who told him 
he could not be cured. He cameto me in May, 1835. 
Lexplained how the Pills would act in his case. He 
was s0 well content with my explanation that he 
purchased six dozen boxes of Pills and went home. 
In less than six weeks he was perfectly cured, and 
sold me hundreds of dollers’ worth of Brandreth's 
Pills in Otsego County, New York. 





Extracts from a letter, dated Augusta, Me., ad- 
dressed to B. Brandreth, Apri! 9th, 1876: 


TUMOR CURED. 


“For some years my daughter was troubled with a 
swelling in her side, which, however, gave her no 
pain. After five or six years it increased in size and 
onr family parece ronounced it a very dangerous 
tumor of the womb e commenced to prescribe for 
the casé, without helping it in the least. Her hus- 
band took her to consult the celebrated Dr. Mieggs, 
of Philadelphia. After very full examination. the 
Doctor said there was no help for her. her physi- 
cians who were consulted gave the same opinion. As 
the tumor increased jn size, her husband took her to 
consult Dr. Storrs, of Boston, who pronounced the 
case hopeless. ‘ She ha 8 *he said,‘ live sume months 
or die in a fortnight ake her home and make her 
as happy as you can.’ After her return from Boston 
she grew worse very fast, with great pain and swell- 
ing of her bowels. Our physicians at home—and we 
had two—said that the tumor was wok a —— na- 
ture and a case of cure was never kn 

‘“*She now suffered into'erable SeOne. For three 
weeks she had no ease, night or day. All her food 
was thrown up within an hour after eating it. Opium, 
laudanum, morphine did not relieve her and gave 
her no rest. In this dreadful state I heard of Brand- 
reth’s Pills. They had been used by a neighbor, with 
much good resulting therefrom. Upon further in- 


crowned with perfect success. 

**[ gave the Pills in accordance with the printed in- 
structions for their use. She rested a little the 
second day after giving them. Thisalone wasa great 
comfort to patient and her friends. She continued 
the Pills and slept well; and her sleep was so sweet, 
like the sleep o childhood. I felt to continue the 
Pills, even though she could not be cured, was wise. 

we used them rightalong,and we found thet mor 
seroepethiy less in size and the vomiting after eating 
d. Our doctor observed the change; but never 
enked me what Iwas doing for her. If he had,I 
should have told him she was using Brandreth’s Pills. 
He called every few days, and was very careful to ex- 
plain that my daughter could not possibly recover. L 
gave her oatmeal gruel in small quantities. for fear 
of exciting the vomiting again. ut, to conclude, 
within three months from the commencement of 
your Pills the tumor was entirely gone—a tumor 
which one of our doctors said would weigh over thir- 
ty pounds. Yet, though the whole town of Augusta 
well know the above facts, the doctors one and all 
turn a deaf ear and pooh, pooh. But my daughter is 
pial ape boy Ae «a for e eare, ana < Pils the won- 
rful curative power of Brandreth’s 8 
- W. L. WHEELER. 


The above case, known to a whole town, will have 
no effect upon prejudiced medical men. knowing all 
the facts. They are stiff-necked. The idea of 
quackery blinds them to merit and the true princi- 
ples of cure. Medicalmen themselves as arule, are 
the greatest quacks—not the man who makes a medi- 
cine which carries out a theory and whose results 
prove its truth. 

The case above of ‘‘ TUMOR CURED” shows what 
a purgative can do on EVEN CONCRETE HUMORS. 
How much easier for them when the impurities are 
floating in the circulation or confined to the organs 
of the stomach and bowels. 

loffer Branareth’s Pills as certain, saf2, and efficient 
cleansers, and which carry out successfully the cura- 
tive theory of purgation. Let bodies burdened by 
disease have the advantage of the blessed assist- 
ance. “ Purge out the old leaven, that ye may bea 
new lump.” B. BRANDRETH. 


’ ‘SING SING, April Ith, 1876. 


—— 


OBSERVE.—The Genuine Brandreth’s Pills haye a 
‘Government Stamp,in which, in white letters, are 
the words B. Brandreth. Principal Office 294 Canal 
Street, New York, and sold by all dealers througk= 
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Weebly Market Review, 


[For week ending Friday, July 6th, 1877.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 











COFFEE.—The market for Brazil Coffee 
continues strong. There bas been but 
little movement during the week, because 
dealers do not care to buy at present prices. 
Late telegrams from Rio continue to show 
an advancing market. Mild Coffees con- 
tinue quiet, but stock is firmly held at pre. 


vious quotations. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 181¢@23 
Santos,Ord.to Choice..............65 2214 @231¢ 
Padang..... sind. werciul divs dead 26 @29 
ne éxuadeecccesc Geer Gen 
TRATRORING . o.a.0. nds coadeccssdesnesesenn!: Ge 
MARIIIIR s cccitccessne pastinnsnaunes 22 @23 


TEAS.—The general market is quiet. 
Orders from the interior retail trade cause 
some movement. Holders are not willing 
to meet the views of buyers, who insist on 


large concessions from present prices. 
We quote: 

ERYSOR. «oc scccce Sesecsceeasdensee --2> @ 50 
Young Hysom...s .ccscccccccccce 23 @ 7 
English Breakfast..... EVR SSeS 0S 3 @ 
Uncolored Japan........cceseceesest? @ 58 
Oolong...... deecitensinconesibeneacsee @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar has been very 
quiet, and refiners show no disposition to 
buy at asking rates. Stock is accumu- 
lating, but holders are still unwilling to 
make concessions. Refined bas been active 
and the demand quite brisk, particularly 
since Wednesday. Prices are firm and 


hardening. We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 95{@10 

FER OGG EA i bo ick ccccscccesce —@124% 
CHUSREG. 0k facies eléevece —@I12 
MowGeG si esi 113@1uK 
Gramulated :..si..cssdvicccive 114%@11K 

Wuite.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 11 ¥@11% 
Small A..........5 quabalie’s —@11% 
TUR Gin ns0es 44 <94d<t00 -..-- LOY@I11 

YELLOW.—Extra C.......e.scccccces 934@1W 
Other grades, including C... 93g@ 9% 


MOLASSES.—West India descriptions 
are without any movement of account and 
prices are unsettled. Values are nominal. 


Louisiana Molasses is dull, but prices are 
steady. We quote: 

Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... 42 @44 
Cuba, grocery grade8.....scc.escoes. nominal, 
Porto Rico (mew)....... E60edccvecces 54 @63 
New Orleans, good to prime.........51 @56 
New Orleans, choice....... ecssesce 57 @58 
New Orleans, fancy........... ee 


FISH.—There is no stock of Massachu- 
setts Shore Mackerel offering. Some few 
No. 2 have been received and immediately 
taken. There is considerable inquiry for 
the better grades; but inferior stock is not 
wanted. Dry Cod continues in request. 
Box Herring are indemand; but there are 
none afloat offering. To arrive, parcels 
are held at 22 cents for Scaled and 14 cents 


for No.1. The stock of Barrel Herring is 
small; but at the moment there is no call. 
We quote: 

George’s Cod, @ qtl........ --» 475 @5 00 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ . 400 @ 4 50 
Pickled Cod, @ bbl...........5 00 @ 5 50 
Mackerel : 

Not. F Shores 662 sce seeeee- 1D 00 @21 00 
No. 2 Shore..... Pecccesccheeps 8 50 @10 00 
No. 2 BaSiacéusatds ics socecd 13 v0 @15 00 
No. 3 Large, N......ceccceeees 750 @8 00 
No. 3 Medium........ eecceesee 650 @7 00 
Salmon, Piekled, # bbl., New.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scale, @ box.........— 15 @— 17 
Herring, No. 1, @ box....... o—1s @ 15 


SALT.—The local demand for Liverpool 
Fine continues active and the limited 
arrivals are taken promptly. There is no 
stock in store; but we understand there is 
a fair supply on the way. Bulk is selling 
in a small way only. Prices, however, re- 
main steady. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ bushel..... --— 2% @— 30 
Liverpool, Ashton’s...........— — @ 2 50 
Liverpool, other brands....... 120 @ 1 40 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— — @1 80 
In small bags, 40 ina vbi.....— 6K@ 7K 
In small pockets, 100 ina bbl.— 3 @ 3% 


a 


GENERAL MARKET, 





ASHES.—There is no inquiry for ex- 
port and the local trade is quiet. Pot are 
quoted 4144@5 cents and Pearl 6%@ 7. 


BROOM CORN.-—The market is steady 
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at 6@7 cents for Greéi Hurl, 5@6 cents for | 
Medium Green, and 4@44¢ cents for Red 
and Red Tipped. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—Busi- 
ness in Breadstuffs has been light. -A fair 
demand obtained for State and Western 
Flour on Thursday and Friday, however, 
and the market has been less irregular than 
during the first part of the week. Ship- 
pers have not entered the market very 
freely; but a good local business has been 
done at steady prices and the better kinds 
have been held with increased firmness. 
Southern Flour has been steady, under a 
moderate inquiry, and all grades have sold 
at full prices. Rye Flour remains inactive, 
but prices are a shade firmer. Corn Meal 
has been in moderate demand at unchanged 
figures, the market closing strong. We 
quote: 


Unsound Flour...........2+-.e+- 4 00@ 8 00 
State Supers..........e.eeeeeseeee. 5 0@ 6 2 
State No. .2.....ccccecses sseccseess 3 40@ 5 00 
ee ee ss 6 00@ 6.50 
Ohio, a. and Mich. Amber...... 7 75@ 9 2 
- bao White...... 8 2@ 9 50 
Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 8 25@ 9 00 
= New Process........... 9 00@10 00 
Southern Flour.......... goscwese - 4 25@10 50 
Rye Flour........ aAdeks omens --- 4 50@ 5 25 
Corn Meal ............ Cenns weeu< 2 70@ 4 2% 


GRAIN.—There has been more inquiry 
for all kinds of Grain and the market has 
ruled firmer. Wheat has been in more de- 
mand, principally for export, under which 
the market has assumed a firmer tone. The 
receipts continue very light for this time of 
the year, while the amount afloat, en route 
to tide-water, is unusually small. Corn.— 
There has prevailed a fairly active demand; 
but, with free offerings, the market favored 
the buyer until yesterday and prices were 
shaded a little. Yesterday, with limited 
offerings and a fair demand from shippers, 
as well as from the local dealers, prices 
advanced. Rye remains inactive and all 
kinds are nominal. Barley is dull and 
nominal, with only now and then a small 
sale. Oats.—With a moderate inquiry from 
the trade, the market has ruled steadier and 
nearly all kinds have realized full previous 


prices. Beans remain dull and only small 
lots are changing hands on the basis of pre- 
vious prices. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State........... eteenee - 205 @ 22 
White Western..... eegetnnees 205 @210 
No. 1 Milwaukee...... seeecuee nominal. 
No. 2 Milwaukee.............. 163 @ 1 66 
No. 1 Chicago............... +. nominal. 
BOOS nan Mi: ndbeseueilelses - 158 @1 60 
Amber Michigan.............. — @200 
Rye, State......... coccccccnee 08 @ 
Rye, Western.......cccceccseee 720 @ % 
BOrCy. .occcccccccceccccocecss,. 50. @ , 58 
Corn: 

Southern White.............. + nominal. 
Southern Yellow.............. —- @ 6&2 
Western White.... ........... 61 @ 62 
Western Yellow............... 61 @ 62 
Oats 

|) eee eeeeee ccccsssteces- 42 @ 61 
jo. eerrereere ecsccese 86 @ Sl 
bere ckcineetitne —- @ 8 
BEANS: 

Marrow, NeW.........-e0--6. 270 @2 7% 
Medium, New...........ssees 285 @2 90 
White Kidney, New.......... -2% @3 2% 
Red Kidney, New........... -- 2% @310 
po LE eee ae 275 @300 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market fer 
Beef Cattle opened extremely dull, and, 
with large receipts, there was a general de- 
cline, noticed more particularly on inferior 
grades. Toward the latter part of the 
week, however, an increased inquiry set 
in, and a portion of the decline was re- 
covered, with choice Cattle bringing about 
the same rates current at the date of our 
last. The range was 12%@13 cts. for extra 
Steers, to dress 58 lbs. to the gross cwt. ; 7} 
@12} for poor to prime Native, to dress 55 
@58 lbs. ; and 74@9} for Texas and Chero- 
kee, to dress 55@56 lbs. Milch Cows have 
been slow of sale at $40@$80. With lib- 
eral receipts of Calves anda light inquiry, 
prices declined; which, however, failed to 
stimulate trade. The sales were at 3}@4} 
cents for Buttermilk-fed and 44@64 for 
Milk-fed. At somewhat lower prices both 
Sheep and Lambs sold fairly. The formér 
ranged at 4}@6} cents and the latter 
6@814. Live Hogs continue quoted $5.40@ 
$5.60 per 100 lbs.. The receipts’ for the 
week are 9,278 Beef Cattle, 72 Cows, 4,826 








Calves, 25,600 Sheep, and 24,322 Hogs. 


t Western and Canadian............. 16. 


HHAY.—The receipts of new crop are on 
the increase; and, with but a limited call 
for the better qualities, prices rather favor 
buyers. The demand for Shipping grades 
continues light; but holders of old stock 
are apparently firm, showing no disposition 
to increase the volume of trade by aid of 
concessions. The quotations are for North 
River Shipping 70@75 cents, Retail grades 
75@95, Clover 50@70, and Salt 50@60. 
Straw is dull and nominal. The receipts are 
heavy. We quote Long Rye 65@75 cents, 
Short do. 45@55, and Oat 50@60, cash. 

PROVISIONS,.—Although the movement 
in provisions continues slow, there has 
been a firmer feeling in the Hog product, 
all other kinds of provisions remaining dull 
and nominal. Pork.—The demand for 
cash Pork has been exceedingly light; but 
for what little has changed hands full 
prices have been paid. Bacon.—Inactivity 
is still the prevailing feature of the market. 

Cut Meats have not been dealt in to any ex- 
tent; but the market rules steady at pre- 
vious prices. Lard.—We have to note an 
improvement in the tone of the market 
since our last, which is quite marked. The 
demand has been very moderate, however, 
for both spot and future delivery, buyers no 
responding freely to the increased demands 
of sellers and the market ciosed quiet. 
Beef Hams are still dull and nominal at $17 


@$21 50, without sales. We quote: 
BREF: 

Plain Mess, bbl....... --+.18 00 14 
Extra Mess...... -1400 @l4 
Prime Mess, tieree --21 00 @22 
‘Packet, bbl..........-..+ .-13 50 14 





‘City Extra India Mess, tierce. .23 00 
PORK: 





Mess, Western.. — @i 
Prime, Western. eooeeeeel0 50 @1l 
Prime Mess........... eiaqauces 350 @l4 
West 8100hs.915 @9 

est, Steam, tcs., pr., 

I POTING. ccc ccctsccees jescen ae 8 87k 

ReGnel....cicccccccssss eeeee 6 87K@ 9 
Hams: 
eee ceameaneaes 8 g 
BmORed es... ccccccccccccccccs oc LEIS@IZG 
SHOULDERS: 
PPICKIOG. « «0.0442 ccccemenccccaccaciqecs 6 66 
Dy Salted...... a dadanecadags ecsese SDK@ 5K 
Bacon, Dry Salted............. cooee T4@8S 

RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 


market is quiet but steady. We quote: 
DOMESTIC ss 


White City. @ -». 54@ 6 
Country ixea (hee of woolens)... eens “e 33% 
MGW CONE. <cccccccccccccesccccces SOE 
PAPER STOCK: 

Imperfections..... © ceeecceccooce écee 34 38% 
No. 1 White meme. --- qseane sesee D@ 5G 
Book Stock (Solid)..........e0sse0e. - 34 — 
Common Papers............. eet dit 1% 


WOOL.—The excitement attending the 
opening of the season for New Wool has 
subsided; but there yet remains consider- 
able stock in the interior unsold, for which 
farmers are demanding exorbitant rates. 
Buyers view the market with more cool- 
ness. There is no doubt but that the limit 
has been reached, for foreign stock can be 
laid down here at a price below the figures 
demanded by the growers in the West. We 


a Sp’ = & Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 30 

Unwashed, medium.. 25 
.» Unwashed, coarse.... 18 
” Unwashed. burry.. 13 


Gal. 8 
Cal. ee 


American XXX....... ecccccceseOe 
a BR cc ctliictvssecees Some A 
“ 5 eee 38. @48 
AR onnacccccnnanensccet —48 
No. I no nanadencancaaes —20 25 
juperfine Pulled....... Sasadaden —35 38 
Valparaiso, Unwashed........... —18 19 
Texas, fine....... Sigavietaccaues —27 
TERRE, CORMEG. 66602 cdsbdcscdics —W 24 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed........ —28 
ii hatisincadenndeas 
Smyrna, Unwashed............ -ol7 18 
Smyrna, WEEMS Sadie déceecces 322 ~ 
28 
22 
@—17 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market has been dull, 
but prices are nominally the same. State 
firkins are in large supply and slow of sale. 


We quote: 

NEw BUTTER: 

Sites MIMS oases sce cc cnc cc cscs 20 a 
State, tubs, select.............eee0 19 
State, tubs, fair to choice........ iad: 18 oe 
Western, Creamery........ 00.0008 21 G23 
Western, firkins, choice............ 15 @16 
Western, firkins, good.............. 12 @I4 


CHEESE —The export demand has fallen 
off, while there is no increase in the home 


trade, the market, meantime, being heavy. 
We quote: 

New CHEESE: 

State, Factory, fancy ...... 
State, Factory, fair to prime 
State, Factory, poor to fair.... 
Western Factory, good to fine 
Western Factory, fairto good....... 


EGGS have been in betterdemand and 
ate now selling freely at quotations. We 


4@ 
be 


\ 






weer eereee 


quote: 
Jersey, eingle barrels.............. 18 184 
State snd Penn... eee 1726 

163 








DOMESTIC DRIED FRUITS.—The 
market is unchanged. No demand except 
occasionally for Apples to fill orders. We 
quote: 


Apples, State, 1876.. 
pples, Western, 1876, prime ivccas 
Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, —_— 
Peaches, peeled, choice... 
Peaches, unpeeled, halves... 
Peaches, unpeeled, quarters 
ND cc dhe chadnene 
MP Tata tecddeccedekacesesas i 


HOPS.—There has been more business, 
purchases being chiefly of medium grades 
for export, as choice qualities are held 
above shippers’ views. For home use there 
is very little inquiry. The market, as a 
whole, lacks tone and prices are rather ir- 





regular and tend in buyers’ favor. We 
quote: 

Croprof 1876, State, fair to prime..... 8 @16 
Crop of 1875, OUR Mctaaccce toca cass 6 @l10 
Olds, all growths Baa veawededasag dare 4 @6 


POTATOES, etc. are in fair demand, 
and with free arrivals prices are lower. 
We quote: 

Southern, per OBI. < [276 Sisco cc ce 2 00@2 75 
Bamana © * cswnsesssicsce<e 2 50@3 00 

SEEDS.—For Clover and Timothy there 
is a very limited inquiry. Prices remain 
unchanged. Flax is selling fairly in a job- 
bing way. We quote: 

Clover, Western, 1876, prime, per Ib. + @ 14 
‘* State, per Ib 15 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 90 @2 00 
Red Top, per sack, 50 Ibs........ 225 @2 7 
Flaxseed, estern, ROG aatanans 1% @l 85 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
-No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed.. 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
WONIOUNOR coat ciccacennsancanns 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
NQSUHUEDD os cceecauttidetsccnes 51 
Mapes’, Turnip Manure (Ville 
formula) este dvvite coweasdccees 


Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 
Mapes’ Plain Super. ee -. 3000@ 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime: ........cccccee 38 00@ 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 W0@ 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 00@ 
Lister Bros. Bone.. 32 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 00@ 
= Acid Phosphate 30 aus 2 
00@ 


oy “cc 
“ a“ 


Pure Bone Meal 33 
Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 





ohSE2SR25 SSRETHS KERSSER SHKRSESR 
SSSSSSSss SSSSSZS SSSSESS SESSESN F 


Manhattan Blood Guano........ 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
Quinnipfac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is}. Guano. 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 

High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 

High-grade ne remap 

Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 

Ground Raw Bone............. 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels). ... 
BORG FIGGR os 00 000i gud cbaainesan 40 @ 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 00 
Plaster, per 80D. . ii.42. 2602.30. 8 00@ 
Nitrate of Potash (95 ap. e.), per Jb. 834c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), 3c @ 4 & 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 23¢.@ 3%e. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44c.@ 4%{e. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... Sieg 434c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, perlb....5 c@ 5c. 
Dried Blood, per lb.............. 24e.@32 « 
Ne NO eee agian c te 24¢@3 ¢e 
a acieatienend aimetinaiiele 





AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 
and those who devote whole or part of time in 
seliing our good 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 

The Great American Tea Company 

(P.-O. Box 5643), 31and33 Vesey St., New York. 





BEST TEAS, COFFEES, 
AND SPICES. 
gnacion, 3 
in general of of shove articles rox | 
-F at JOS. STINER & 
wholesale warehouse 178 a iD 
Chambers street, cor. Washi ington, 
New York, where they willfind the 
largest and choicest selected stock 
in the t lowest re eae 





meet p 
Circular. 
. AGENTS WANTED. 








LOWS |THE #AMILY WASH BLLB 
BARLOW’S D. 8. WILTBERGER, 
oprietor, 
INDIGO BLUE.|}233 w. 24 street, Philadelphia 


TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST 8S fANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


77,79, and 81 Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 
ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Please send for Price-Lists. 
TE EAS. —The Setocss My A -A wertd-<ianpeneare 


uate bod Judi Surtpally 
8 every y . con 
induce» 
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"Tt WELLS, 43 Yosey 8t,, N. ¥.. P.O, Box 1M, 
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Commercial. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


THE statement thade by the Bureau of 
Statistics in relation to the imports and ex- 
ports of the United States for the month 
of May, 1877, and for the eleven months 
of the fiscal year ended May 31st, as com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of 


the last fiscal year, presents the following 
figures: 





























as beet ll 
For the Month Months 
Merchandise. of May. ended May. 
1877. Exports—Domestic......... $43,835,851 $547,569,204 
Foreign.... 923,958 _ 11,887,428 
WOM, ...5s500085 Pardeusno vanes $44,759,809 $59,456,627 
IM POFEB.....ccscvcoeses- cecese 45,404,614 402,997,159 
Excess of Exports over 
a ee | $156,459,468 
Excess of imports over 
MRMPOEAS ... 0000002. c00000 $644,805 
1876, Exports—Domestic.. ,.,.. $41,043,881 $480,959,150 
Foreign,,,....... 1,271,148 = 13,389,283 
ORAL, nn. cc ctdinsosccsadevess 2,315,029 494,348,433 
ee ee err 37,739,591 426,809,439 
Excess of Exports over 
CR $4,575,438 $67,538,994 
Gold and Silver (Coin and 
Bullion). * 
1877. Exports—Domestic........, $11,428,541 $37,576,608 
Fvreign.... 2,422,216 11,559,361 
er Te $13,850,757 $49,135,969 
DNS cis emcees cesccuss $893,643 $39,223,344 
Excess of Exports over 
eee $12,957,114 = $9,912,625 
Excess of Imports over 
SOE Scsccvv seus sanceena banseeeesnst bacneibeie 
1876. Exports—Domestic.......,. $8,987,077 $44,920,245 
Foreign.......... 234,277 §,333,621 
TO iL sack ash cache $9,171,354 $50,253,866 
ee en $705,886 $14,683,387 
Excess of Exports over 
Imports, .....00+00-c00 e-+e $3,465,468 $35,570,479 
Total merchandise and specie. 
1877. Exports—Domestic........ $55,264,392 $585,145,812 
Foreign ........ 3,346,174 28,446,784 
NOUR nockcctunpeencagaceinn $58,610,566 $608,592,596 
SEED: on madteeheseccnsses 46,298,257 442,220,503 
Excess of Exports over 
Imports........... oianaal 12,312,309 166,372,093 
Excess of Imports over 
TRRGOCOS once 5 escercnes occcthbaieds ves 
1876. Exports—Domestic........ $49,930,958 $525,879, 395 
Foreign...-..... __ 1,505,425 _ 187 722 904 
Uc icaccescinspdawensbses ar vy 486, 1,486,383 “544,602,299 
DUNES  cnatticchaccests, on6 38,445,477 441,492,826 
Excess of Exports over 
re $13,040,906 $103,109,4 73 


These figures represent specie values as 
corrected up to June 27th, 1877. The ex- 
cess of exports over imports for the first 
eleven months in 1877 was $156,459,468, 
and for the corresponding period in 1876 it 
was $67,538,994, making an aggregate 
excess for the two periods of $223,998, 462. 
This relates simply to imports and exports 
of domestic and foreign merchandise. 

The exports, including specie and bullion, 
for the first eleven months of 1877 exceeded 
the imports by $166,372,093, and for the 
corresponding period in 1876 by $103,109,- 
473, making an aggregate excess for the 
two periods of $269,481,566. The specie 
and bullion movement for the same period 
in 1877 shows an excess of exports over 
imports amounting to $9,912,625, and in 
1876 to $35,570,479, making an aggregate 
for the two periods of $45,483,104. 

The amouwht of specie and bullion thus 
exported inexcessof the amount imported 
is fur less than the production of the pre- 
cious metals in this country during the 
same time. There has, hence, been an in- 
crease in the stock of these metals. It is 
estimated that the amount of gold now held 
in the United States is more than $200,000,- 
000, which shows an increase of about 
$75,000,000 beyond the lowest point. One 
of the conditions of a successful resump- 
tion of specie payment is a requisite gold 
accumulation; and this has been favored 
by the course of trade for the last two 
years, although the Government did not, as 
it should have done, avail itself of the op- 
portunity to increase its stock of gold in 
the Treasury. 





THE CONDITION OF THE CUR- 
RENCY. 

THe Comptroller of the Currency has 
prepared the following statement, showing 
the issue and retirement of national bank- 
notes and the retirement of legal-tender 
notes under the Acts of June 20th, 1874, 
and January 14th, 1875, to July ist, 1877. 
The amount of Jegal-tender notes deposited 
for the purpose of retiring national bank- 
notes, under the Act of June 20th, 1874, was 
as follows: 

From June 20th, 1874, to June 30th, 1875. .. . $25,523,059 


For the fiscal year ending Jane 30th, 1876. 31,020,576 
For the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1877.. 20 ,057, 67,167 


$63,600,802 





The amount of national bank-notes :re- 
tired was: 


From Jan. Lith, 1875, to June 30th, 1875 ~—.... $15,193,181 
For the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1876... 23,820,909 
For the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1877. . 25,021,698 


The amount of additional national bank 
circulation issued was as follows: 


From Jan. !4th, 1875, to June 30th, 1875.,...... $7,919,825 
For the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1876. . 7,411,260 
For the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1877.. 


Upon the issue of this additional bank 
circulation 80 per cent. of the legal-tender 
notes has been retired, as follows: 


From Jan. 14th, 1875, to June 30th, 1875...... $6,228,420 
For the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1876. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1877... .» 10,007,952 


The total amount of national bank cir- 
culation 


on June 30th, 1877 Was...........eeeececccseves $315,620,247 
Deducting from the amount of greenbacks 

now on deposit for the purpose of retir- 

MG CITCUMIBMOR oo. do. .ccccscceteecss eb0e 13,938,802 


Leaves the national bank circulation . $301, 681,445 
The amonnt of legal-tender notes out- 

PRINS, BB osc ses cncesctanagiconenesstennys 359,764,332 

This shows that, including the legal- 
tender notes on deposit for the purpose of 
retiring national bank-notes, there has 
within the last two years been an aggre- 
gate decrease of the two kinds of notes 
amounting to more than $72,000,000. Of 
this amount more than $22,000,000 was in 
legal-tender notes and over $50,000,000 in 
national bank-notes. The decrease in 
bank-notes has been a purely voluntary 
operation on the part of the banks, show- 
ing that they had a larger circulation than 
they could profitably employ. Though 
free banking has been established for a 
year and a half, the amount of notes issued 
to new banks has been far less than the 
amount retired by banks already organ- 
ized. This fact furnishes the most con- 
clusive proof that there is no lack of paper 
currency in the country. The present 
amount is still in excess of the business 
demands of the people. What is really 
needed is not more money, but a better 
kind of money; and this can be attained 
only by a resumption of specie payment. 








THE DEBT STATEMENT. 


Tue following recapitulaton contains 
the figures in regard to the public debt for 
the ist of July: 

Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 





OES OES PEP COME: ..<.000:0:a00sc00800800565 $854,621,850 00 
Bonds at 5 per cent........secccecseeeeeees 703,266,650 00 
Bonds at 434 per Cent. ........ceseeeseeeee 140,000,000 00 

Total principal.......... pede seedebd $1,697 ,888,500 00 


PAN AREF ORE ines: cpep cep navescnchds 40,501,221 02 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 


Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent........ 14,000,000 00 
BORGT ON A oe sbeetecabiccccsces sacseses< 210,000 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
fhe tes sgn ET $16,648,860 26 
OPEN cos. cosucpeagebanseekieacnpusennes® 163,973 84 


Debt Bearing no Interest. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes...., $359,828,294 50 





Certificates of deposit. 54,960,000 00 
Fractional currency.... 20,403,137 34 
OOin COrtGRONsGS. 5.000 c0eseessvvcccsivosece 41,572 600 00 
Total principal.............cccecceeos $476.764,031 84 
Total unclatmed interest........... 7,597 08 
Total Debt. 
Principal........ esse ccccccccccce esecseees $2,205,301,292 10 
Entereat, 155..0scccsseccee istieennees eee. 40,882,791 89 
TED: seiteipacionseceenesbioonestion $2,246,184,133 99 
Cash in the Treasury. 
GON og. cotivsccctcccecccstasessbébocessuecns $115,122,473 62 
GQRETURIOT. 500. kad osccnce : SebidsR Se e5sscksiet 7,980,274 11 
Currency held for redemption of frac- 
tional currency... rT: 7,963,213 00 
Special deposit held ‘for the Tedemption 
of certificates of deposit, as provided 
i NC oes weerrrrrere 54,960,000 00 
PIs diccndakacassannth oonitnrais tetbapen $186,025,960 73 
Debt, Less Cash in the Treasury. 
July 24, 1877...... Coogi betedsebets Seucstaes 2,060,158,223 26 
PR: WIE oh sid. wins dcceiiecccronsincce 2,063,377,342 37 
Decrease of debt during the month..... $3,219,119 11 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1876.... 39,281,121 73 


Bonds Issued to the Pacific Ratlroad Companies, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 
Principal outstanding..............s00.+0+ $64,623,512 00 


Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 1,938,705 36 
Interest paid by the United States....,. 34,018,923 78 
Interest paid by transportation of 

BAB, O80 or. 500 spo eieposstmadeddsbosics 8,514,489 89 
Balance of interest paid by the United 

BEAtOR..... ...ccce.cesece go scvcccceccccces 25,504,433 89 


This shows a decrease of debt during the 
month of June amounting to $3,219,119.11, 
and for the fiscal year to $39,281,121.73. 
The reduction of the debt during the last 
fiscal year is more than $10,000,000 greater 
than it was during the preceding fiscal year 
and is some $6,000,000 in excess of the re- 
quirements of the Sinking Fund. The 
Treasury on the ist of the month held 
$115,122,473.62 in coin, of which. $2,868,- 


toward the bottom. 





102 were subsidiary coin; and, deducting 
coin certificates, accrued debt and interest, 
and also the subsidiary coin, there were 
left in the Treasury $14,315,301, against 
which there are no liabilities, showing, as 
compared with the same period in the pre- 
vious year, an increase in the gold balance 
of about $12,000,000. This is the real 
amount of the stock of gold on hand asa 
basis for specie resumption on the Ist of 
January, 1879. The Government must 
hurry up its process of preparation at a 
much more rapid rate, if it expects to be 
ready at the date specified; and the only 
way of doing so is to sell 4 per cent. bonds 
for gold, and then retain it in the Treasury. 
This is now more important than funding 
the public debt at a cheaper rate of interest. 
— 


CANAL TOLLS. 


Tue canal collector at Buffalo makes the 
following report of the caval business for 
the month of June and for this season, as 
compared with last year: 


Amount of tolls, June, 1876...... Pe ee $94,099 32 
Amount of totls, June, 1877...... 6. cseceeeeee 47,570 07 
POGTOINNG o.o5s. - .00060500560460080 saenseesss $46,529 25 
Number of clearances, June, 1876.........04 esereees 780 
Number of clearances, June, 1877....... ...0-sereee. 7 
DOCTORS... ...0..ccccccccccccccccccsssseceveccccecoes 14 
Amount of tolls to July 1st, 1876. ........... $184,178 65 
Amount of tolls to July Ist, 1877. ............ 88,714 16 
Decrease.,....... in ipaakteubae i Sacwecgie $95,459 49 
Number of clearances to July Ist, 1876..........4. 1,480 
Namber of clearances to July lst, 1877 ..... ....1,894 
MOUTON cscs cccsccuncnesses. 505000ecgesseueseeeses 8 


From this it appears that the toll receipts 
in June this year were only about half what 
they were in June last year, and that the 
receipts for the season thus far are not half 
what they were for the same period last 
year. This is an immense falling off, and, 
if the decrease shall continue at the same 
rate during the whole season, the contrast 
between the two years will be a very 
marked one. The number of clearances 
during June in the respective years showed 
a decrease of only 14 this year, and of only 
86 for the whole season this year; and this 
proves that, while there have been about as 
many boats operating as usual, they have 
carried much less freight than last year. 
These statistics respect the Erie Canal and 
were made up at Buffalo. 

The canal business of this state has for 
years been gradually running down, avd 
this year it has made a mighty jump 
Railroads have taken 
the business away, owing to their greater 
rapidity of transportation; and unless the 
state shall manage to secure steam naviga- 
tion on its canals it will not be long before 
the canal business will be nearly obsolete, 
espe vially in respect to the kind of freight 
that can be carried on railroads, which 
now embraces nearly all the freight. The 
Erie Canal was a grand success in its day; 
yet the above figures do not look very well 
for its future. 





DRY GOODS. 


THE week has been comparatively a quiet 
one in all departments. Wednesday being 
the national holiday, of course, there was 
no business done; and, as usual, it takes 
the day before to get away and ready for 
the Fourth and the day after to get back 
and over the effects of it. There has been, 
however, more movement in some depart- 
ments than is usual for Fourth of July 
week, and business is by no means dull. 
Buyers are in the market examining stocks 
and making fair selections every day, and it 
would seem by this as if the interior has 
come to that point where stocks’ must be 
replenished, to meet a better demand than 
has prevailed for several years. 

The market for cotton goods has been 
steady all the week, with some activity, and 
prices have shown a hardening tendency. 

Bleached and brown cottons have had 
some attention from buyers and colored 
styles have been quite active. Stocks are 
light and prices low and the week closes 
with no remarkable change in values. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are firm, 
without special movement. Bleached have 
been quite active, presumably in conse- 
quence of low prices. 

The exports of the week have been 1,016 
packages from here and 50 from Boston, 
making 58,499 packages for the year se far, 
against 43,226 packages for the same time 
in 1876. 





Print-cloths have been quiet and almost 
without movement, with manufacturers’ 
quotations same as last week—viz, 4éc. 
bid and holders asking 4 7-16c., 30 days, to 
41éc. 60 days, for 64x64 extra cloths; 56x60 
unchanged at 3%c. cash and 4c. bid. There 
has been but small movement in autumn 
styles of prints. It seems to be the prevail- 
ing opinion, however, that the supply in 
jobbers’ and retailers’ hands is unusually 
small and an active movement is antici- 
pated in the near future. 

Ginghams have been quiet. Spring 
orders are being filled and small action is ex- 
pected until new ranges of autumn styles 
are completed and buyers begin to look for 
dark work. 

Woolen goods have been in large move- 
ment in execution of early orders. Buyers 
are in the market, looking, and the inquiry 
seems growing larger day by day. The 
market for wool continues steady and ad- 
vancing. 

Flannels have been quite active, and, 
with a much firmer market, some makes 
have advanced. 

Blankets have had considerable attention 
all the week and a good business has been 
done, buyers probably looking at the ad- 
vauced cost possible under the high price of 
wool and desiring to take advantage of the 
market at prevailing prices. Some styles 
are sold ahead and all styles in stock are 
lessening rapidly. 

Business in Kentucky jeans has been 
moderate and prices show a slight improve- 
ment. * 

Overcoatings are in fair request and in 
large movement for previous business for 
account of the clothing trade. Jobbers 
have done but little as yet. 

Good styles fancy cassimeres in all qual- 
ities are sold ahead for some weeks, and 
new designs are readily engaged. Buyers 
are in the market for this class of goods 
and increased activity is expected. 

Importers of foreign dry goods are very 
quiet, and there isa very light movement, 
except for present wants of the manufac- 
turing trade. 








LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO BEVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, July 9th, 1877. 
















PRINTS, 

IDIOM 5a ce: cece ce OHEIMONORE osc cceoncs & 
.. 6 |Manchester.. 614 

Merrimack, D _ 
‘ 614 |Oriental. . -. 6% 
Cocheco, L........ 634|Pacific . ‘ oa 
Dunnells.........-— \Richmond...... 614 
Freeman., ....... 54g Simpson’s Mourn’g 64% 

Garner &Co...... 8% Sprague.......... . 6 

Gloucester........ amsutta........ 5 
Hamilton ......... 8 Washington....... 644 

SEREOOL ccccescccss Om 


GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 9 {Lancaster....... meee 
Belfast............— |Namaske.......... — 
BStOB.c isis de cocsee 8 (Renfrew .... 2000 
Glasgow........... 8 |Southwark........ 2 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Atlantic, A, 4-4 814, Lawrence, LL...... 614 
« "H, 44 8 vs > PE 
* p rt $4 me XX.... $4 
“ xxx 
“ Li, 44 6% iyman, EB, tt 8 
s 7 34 7 assachusetts : 
eas ae wv, iw seus 4) 
ugusta, 44 74%) ~ &2...... oo © 
ayes, 34 646 Mecticeacas 64% 
Appleton, A, 44 8 Ooéee ieee 56 
be 34 7 Standard. 8 
Bedford R. | 34 51 Medford, 44 74 
Boot, SS 8 Nashua, s =: iG 
Qi OY Bao. o4 
et er, W, 48-in.. 1234 
Broadway, 44 6 Newmarket, A... ‘ 
Cabot, A, 44 7% A i 
44 7 *: Rie. 9 


Creacent Mitts, . 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 8 
. 8% Pepperell, B....... 8% 
“ “ = a4 Di eiined a 
Continental, 2 pace sad 





8 é- cit a ee 


Hyde Park, Stan’d. 7 
XXX.. 


Indian Head, 44 84 |Stark, A.. arog ee 
“ 34 % Biasyomas's< 3% 
. |Swift River ....... 6% 
+--+ 84 egg ovaaan 6 
NN vs “ 25 
» BR.. 6y| “ 10-4 2734 
Laconia, AA...... 8 Wachusett, ge. 7 





E........ 6%] 
Lilissee 7g]Waltham, P ......1 


“ 
Langley, A 

















ae teed ee 





July 12, 1877.) 





























“ .. Standards 8 € 9-4 20 
PS errr | at s 10-4 22¢ 
FE id WEL oo bd pctoen 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : |Langdon, 44 12 
AA, 44 11 |Lonsdale, 44 9% 
44 9%) “ Cambric,44 14 
Amoskeag, A, 44 91¢/Masonville, ‘4-4 10 
Z, 7-8 64)Maxwell, 44 12h 
Bay Mills, 4411 «Linen pe 14 
Bartlett, A 44 9%|N. Y. Mills, 44 123¢ 
Rallou&8on, 44 8 |New Market,A. 44 8 
* « 30-in 614 G..8.. 136 
Boot, 8........ si. 48 Nashua, E, 44 9% 
+t) Mieaianeee P) 42-in.. 114g 
Crh ree? « Wy, 45-in..12% 
he: ee %; jPepperell, 64 15 
creas ® anal Alt 
Blackston* iver.. = 8-419 
Cabot, 7-8 Me bs 9-4 22 
“ 44 8 “ 10-4 25 
42-1n....... 114 |Red Bank, 447 
“  46-in. . 5 “ 7-8 64 
Canoe 5 |Slaterville, 44 8 
Clinton, CCC. .44 11 ne 7-8 6 
nit Cc, Tuscarora, 4-412 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil: 
Cambric. 44 11 4-4 123¢ 
Linen Finish. .15 be: 5-415 
Forestdale, 44 9 e 6-4 19 
Fruit of the Loom : sf 84 25 
44 10 ye} 9-4 2714 
Fearless, 44 844 ‘" 10-4 30 
Green, G, 44 7}4|Wauregan, No. 1..101¢ 
Great Falls, eeeces 7 Wamsutta, +412 26 
. Moar 7 54.19 
ye yo A..... 8 |Williamsville, 4-412 
co cn ... 9 |WhiteRock, 44 10% 
oa a 10 |Whitinsville, +4 9 
Gold Medal, 44 8 ¥ 7-8 1% 
7-8 7%|Waltham, 6-418 
Ho e, 44 8% s 8-4 20 
Hills : ™ 9-4 2214 
Semper Idem, - 9 y 10-4 2 
8 8% 
DENTMB. 
AmoskKeag......... tl Otis, CC....... wre ned 
5 SNR eS 814| Pearl River.. 144g 
Columbia, Heavy. .15 Warren, AXA. .14 
Everett. ........006 ee De ecace 126 
Haymaker......... 9 Os A avadase 11 
Otis, YS 7 eee ES PROM cace ccccccces 16 
BB: ssnen-oecsld 
STRIPES. 
American....9 @10 |Otis, BB..... 10 @ 
Amoskeag.. .10% 114 Massabesic. .12 7, 
Dexter, A... Pittsfield....— 
i 2 Thorndike,B.113¢ a 
Hamilton. wil @12 |Uncasville,A. 9 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ne -16 |Hamilton, D...... 10% 
..15 |Lewiston, “af 36-in.18 
= a rer 1344|Massabesic, A..... 134¢ 
bs C......12% 7 ere 34 
is Brecnce 10% - C.....114% 
Fes oka 10 |Methuen, AA...... 144g 
Cordis, ACE....... 18 {Pearl River........15 
“ere Pittsfield .......... 5g 
Easton, ACA Swift River.. 91¢ 
pis - Willow Brook 14 
BE cic. 8s York, 30-inch 
Hamilton.......... 1234] ‘* 32inch 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag......... 814|Laconia............. 8 
Androscoggin. .... 9 |Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Canoe River....... 644|Naumkeag: 
Hyde Park........ 8 Satteens....... 91g 
Indian Orchard.... 8 |Pepperell. ....... 4 
Kearsarge..... tice wr 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... 74¢|Laconia............ S46 
AmosgKeag,....... . 844\Lyman, H......... 8l¢ 
Appleton. ...... 4 assachusetts, C.. 74 
Augusta. ........ SxiBeok an. sccdeces Sg 
Boot, A............ 83¢|Btark, A......... -. 846 





BLOOMINGDALE BROTHERS, 


foe) fot fo | 


THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Millinery, Hosier. 


Laces, tmbroideries, Ladies’. Misses’, and hildren’s 


Sui ts and Underw 
Publishers of 
zine and Price List. 


’ 


a Bros.’ Household Maga- 
The most complete and reliable 


list of lowest New York prices. Issued four times a 
your; price 20 cents per annum. Sample copies 


mailed free, on receipt of 
subscription at ook tei 


five cents. 
MINGD 


926, and 928 Third Ave., New York. 
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Flexible, and 


Durable. 
palstome ornewt ht-fitcing costume. 
or them, andyif not ke 


ot your merchant 
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from 3 We send by mail, postpaid, 
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JL. COLBY & CO., 425 and 427 Broome St., N. Y. 





oe atent y-M Dress Shirts’ 
= e very best, 6 for Festive cay free everywhere, ~— 


elegant cp with esc Gold-pla 
given 
ple a full dzeeet 
Peep circ 


Ponts Mercer 8t., NY. 





. Gloves, - 





THE INDEPENDENT 


a —————— 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


A REVOLUTION IN TRADE. 


Thousands in every section — the country who 
cannot visit New York in person wantgoods, and 
they want to know where and how to get: them. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


267 AND 269 CRAND STREET | 
NEW YORK, 
now offer to send free to all bona fide purchasers, in 
= a ¢ of the country, samples of any dress 
goods w: 
Those vee desire a cheap, handsome dress, of good 


a 
i2" i-2 CTS. PER YARD 


should write to us for samples. 
Those who want a gieat bargain in 4 dress for 


20 CTS. PER YARD, 
of much better material (which formerly sold at 
35 cents per yard), should send at opce to us for 


ples. 
Those who wanta splendid traveling dress of fine 
Mohair or pure Silk and Wool Gray and Brown Pon- 


gee, for 
31 CTS. PER YARD, 
best styles, formerly selling at 45 cents per yard, 
should send at once to us for samples. 
ose who contemplate a visit to the seashore, to 

Saratoga, or to Newport, and who want an elegant 
dress, a fashionable outfit, suitable to wear on such 
ajourney, at 
40 cts., well worth 55 cts. per yd., 

should send to us immediately for samples. 

Those who want a superb Biack Suk dress, at 


$1.00, $1.25, t0 $3.00 per yard, 
cent. less than former prices, should send by 
first mail to us for samples. 

Those who want any kind of dress materials n 
cotton, silk, or wool, at from 

20 TO 25 PER CENT. LESS 
than former city prices,or than the usual! prices now 
prevailing at country stores, should send at onceto 
us for samples. 

ose who send orders for samples should state 
particularly about what price they are willing to pay, 
provided the goods are satisfactory. 

Don’t ask for 40 cent goods woen youare willing 
to pay only 20. 

State alse what colors you fancy, etc. 

We will send samples at once on Teceipt of. orders, 
But it costs money for postage and for samples, and 
we do not wish to supply “shoppers” or “curiosity 
hunters’ with samples, “to see the fashions”; but 
only to those who have actual wants and “ mean 
bus — if our goods and prices are satisfactory. 

ean to deal promptly, honestly, and fairly 
with all parties who send either for dagen | or sane 
ples. If preferred, all goods will be -O0. D. 
with the Lee of examination and Fejecucs, if 
the ey. do not suit. 

eask atnalof a from every reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT. Add 

DOYLE “& ADOLPHI, 
267, 269 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


R.H.MACY & CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON %c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE. N. Y. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABLISHMENT 


AT 12 O’°CLOCK NOON 
ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY AND 


AUGUST. 
14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES, 
AMILIES. 


GENTS, AND F 


ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHOES 


AT BROOKS’. 
Ladies’ fine button Boots, $3, $3.50, and $5. 
Misses’ and children’s button Boots, oe and 7.50. 
Boys’ fine culf button and Congress Boots cheap. 
ho ar me 8 fine Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, $5 and 











u 
he ft finest and best work in the ies at lower prices 


6 $2ILPSLSLILGLORR9RH 
bea png Only the Best Skilled Workmen.” 
ea Work a Specialty. 
A Han song and Easy Fit Guaranteed. 
OSE5SESESREHEASTSSSEOSSA 


than any other house in the trad 





a Sowa BROKOWay.con. om or. fe 


MATTING FOR THE MILLIONS. 


We will offer during this week the largestand best- 
selected stock of 


FANCY WHITE AND RED CHECK MATTINGS 
to be found in the city, from low grades to the finest 
quahty imported. In — i? nm with the above 
goods re = offer 500 roil 

WET AND SLIGHT UY-STALN ED MATIN Gs. 

A GREAT BARGAIN. 

Also a full assortment of Mattresses; Sbring -Beds, 
Window-Sbades, Material and Fixtures, Oil-Cloths, 
= oe anda Housekeeping Linen and Cotton 


“la for the 4 
HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE MATTRESSES 


and the seene Tucker Spring Beds. Iron Bed- 
steads and Cribs. 


H.P. WILLIAMS & CU., 350 CANAL 8T. 


CUSTOM. SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


“869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Directions for Self-Measurément sent upon appli- 
cation. 
Goods delivered Free of Express Charges. 
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MAGIC PLAITER } 
h} ORESS TRIMMINGS 


| sted &BSOX PLATS .9 


. Cr.WANSTRATED CIRCULARS FREED 
Aulkel MILTON BRADLEY&CO, SPRINGFIELD 
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NATIONAL NEEDLE C0.’S 


“6 ‘ Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 
ATION AL, NEEDLE CoO.’S. Needles sold to the 
Genera! Trade b = ‘oHowing well known first-class 
JOBBING-HOUSE 
As the “GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
RICH, Chi bay 
As the ** eenaien” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
LOCK, St. Lou 
As the OCHA NGE”’ Needle, by C. W. 
HANDY & co ork. 
DARD" Needle, by WM. BUT- 
D& W4 New. 


“STAN 
ie ** 8 rAND AND: Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philade!pbin, Pa. 
= STANDARD »* Needle, by A.S. SPENCE 
& 40." San Francisco 
by HOUGH & 


As the nS TAND AIC” Needle, 
RUMNEY, Boston, Mas: 

As the “STAND AKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Orleans, La. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 








Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with Toe INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Taz INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent fgom the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage pad. nik. Pripe 
UR PICUNNUEIIN 8 08 on 5. 00. ps can gscnces $1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly. ..........ccccee 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 


Frank Leslie’s Nlustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 


Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 


“The Mother’s Joy”’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine............... 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly..............065 360 400 
NON ENS oie cesocctiaccees 360 400 
MIOUNG SUGINMEY. 85555. 5S coe 260 300 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving ‘‘ The Glee Maiden’’) 1 10 1 80 
Ladies’ Journal...............2+. 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine....... Pere 2 |) 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age........++ see 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27% 300 
Scribner’s Monthly..... Se epee mee 360 400 
Sunday Magazine.. ............. 230 2% 
yane Gambyye). .Ul...58. bi ee 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 47 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 35 1 60 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 225 250 
The Christian............. aenscse.t 20) 14300 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream......... podee 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine............ ecee SO” SD 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 50 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 6110 
“Wide Awake,’’ an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 3 00 


(” POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatior by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
-on it in large gilt letters, makinz it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dolier each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 








VLSI AVIS OFLNSIME 








& 
i PAPER FILE. 





‘UMS, all postage paid, to 


PREMIUMS. 


We offer any one of the following PREM 

subscribers who send 

$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 

Any one volume of the Household Edi- 

tion of Charles Dickens’s Works, 

bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 

& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchié:° Size, 26x36. 

‘* Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S. Grant.” 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 





Fine Steel 


Fine 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


The Iutepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in & Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








52 Numbers, in etvanee (postage : £266) ..<esed $3.00 
26 bs 1.50 
13 * of sy 0.75 
52 P after 3 months, 3.50 
52 ~y after 6 months, 4.00 
Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 
PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 


received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is meee. as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly editinedl to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mcney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3,.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
ne Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notice. 
7 me — 


dC. 
70c.| 4 times (one month) . 
@.:9 3 a months), my 
% |“ (six ase. 8 = {atx pe 75¢. 
& “ (twelve “ c./52 “ (twelve “* \iébe. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





1 time 
‘ times (one month).. 





13 (t =e months). 
26 oo“ 
3 “ (twelve ns ee 
PUBLISHER'S yomoms —_— ONE pout.se PER AGATE 
NE, EACH TIM 


FINANCIAL Rercas.:. Sos natin PER AGATE 
IN 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Firry CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 











P.-O. Bex 23787, New Vork City. 
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THE DOLLAR OF THE FATHERS. 





Tue San Francisco Bulletin gives the fol- 
lowing tabular statement of the coinage, 
per year, of the silver ‘‘ dollar of the fath- 
ers,”’ from the establishment of the United 
States Mint down to 1873: 


72,920 | 1851, . 





PAIRED | TOUD 5. o sc, oonecece 32,900 
MOET... sevccoveceed 184,618 | 1866............006 . 58,550 
LT ER EIS 165,100 | 1867 
Se a 20,000 1868 





169,600 | 1870 
140,150 | 1871 
16,000 | 1878....0..0.0 50805. 1,112,961 
SS ee 977,150 





Wetel COMBO odio ci dao ccccchins indecasoud $8,045,838 


This dollar weighed 4124 grains and con- 
tainea 371} grains of pure standard silver. 
The ratio of its value to the gold dollar 
wasasi15to1. That is to say, a pound of 
gold was deemed to be equal in value to 
fifteen pounds of silver; and this ratio was 
continued until 1834, when a pound of gold 
was deemed to be equivalent to sixteen 
pounds of silver, which was continued 
until the demonetization of silver, in 1873, 
except for sums of five dollars in any one 
payment, 

The total coinage of the silver ‘‘ dollar of 
the fathers” during the whole period of 
about eighty years was a little more than 
eight millions of dollars, all told. This is 
not a very brilliant record as to the extent 
of the coinage. 

The relation of ‘‘the dollar of the 
fathers” to the gold dollar, from about 
1800 to 1834, was that of being the least 
valuable dollar of the two, and, hence, 
though both were legal dollars, it displaced 
the latter, and became practically the only 
dollar in which values were computed and 
expressed. In 1834 Congress changed this 
relation by reducing the quantity of gold 
in the gold dollar, adopting the proportion 
of 16 to1as expressing the relative value 
of gold and silver. The consequence of 
this change was that ‘‘the dollar of the 
fathers” was more valuable than the gold 
dollar; and, hence, it retired from prac- 
tical service, and the latter, being the 
cheaper dollar, took its place. The silver 
in the silver dollar was worth about three 
per cent. more than the gold in the gold 
dollar; and this made it an object to sell 
the former as bullion and use the latter 
only as money. 


Now, however, in consequence of a great 
fallin the price of silver, ‘‘the dollar of 
the fathers” is worth seme ten per cent. 
less than the gold dollar. As compared 
with gold, it isa nine!y-cent dollar, and at 
one time was less than an eighty cent 
dollar. It is not worth as much as a green- 
back dollar by about five percent. What 
the silver men propose is to re-establish it 
asa universal legal tender in payment of 
all debts and authorize its unlimited coin- 
age. The consequences of their scheme 
would be the retirement of the gold dollar 
from use, the transfer of nearly all our 
gold to other countries, the payment of 
debts in a medium less valuable than the 
one understood in the contracts, a serious 
depreciation in the market value of United 
States bonds, discredit and dishonor to the 
Government, and a permanent reduction 
in the value of the monetary standard, 
which whould be expressed in an inflation 
of prices. 

We can easily understand how Democ- 
racy, with its proverbial instinct for re- 
pudiation, should now fall in love with 
‘the dollar of the fathers.” It is just as 
good as the greenback swindle which the 
party endorsed in 1868, and the people re- 
buked by the triumphant election of Gen. 
Grant. It is, indeed, the same thing under 
another name. But we do not so readily 
understand how Republicans, even if they 
do live at the West, should favor the cheat. 
‘‘The dollar of the fathers” is. not, as a 





THE INDEPENDENT 


matter of fact, the same dollar in value 
that it was when the fathers used it; and if 
it were now made a universal legal-tender 
it would be a debased and fraudulent piece 
of money, worth only about ninety cents, 
instead of a hundred cents. It is not ac- 
cording to the antecedents of the Repub- 
lican party to give countenance to such a 
fraud. Senator Thurman, not long ago, 
said that the Democrats had taken outa 
patent for this kind of dollar. Let them 
have it and all its honors. 
DS Eee 


MONEY MARKET. 





TuE national holiday has made a broken 
week of it, and business in all departments 
has been quiet and dull. Transactions 
have been light and the market has been 
entirely void of any interesting features, 
Of course, this is the natural dull season of 
the year, and no business of account is to 
be expected before the middle or last of 
August, when we hope and expect to see a 
real and substantial revival in all branches. 
There is, perhaps, some consolation in the 
fact that this country has not been alone in 
the misery of the past year ortwo. Other 
countries, all over the globe, have suffered 
as much as or more than we have. Here 
values have lessened terribly in some 
cases; but the ratio of one to another 
has generally been fair and calculated to do 
as little harm as possible, under the circum- 
stances. For instance, while wages have 
been largely reduced, there has been almost 
or quite a corresponding reduction in the 
price Of what wages go to buy, as well as 
in all articles which, combined with wages, 
make up the cost of goods to our manu- 
facturers. And so, while goods bring less 
in the market and business must be done at 
less profit than in former years, still the 
cost of production has been corresponding- 
ly lessened, and this has helped matters 
very much. In England this state of af- 
fairs, it seems, has been reversed, it ap- 
pearing from facts lately brought to our 
notiee that, asarule, in most departments of 
British industry the goods are lower, 
while the cost of production remains nom- 
inally the same as in 1872, and business is 
carried on, when anything is done, either at 
a loss or without profit. From this we 
gather that, as a nation, we have something 
to be thankful for, with all the trouble late- 
ly experienced. 

Financial matters remain about the same 
as last week. Money has loaned on call at 
116 to 2 per cent., closing at the latter 
figure. Double-named commercial paper} 
of short date only is in demand. We 
quote 60 to 90 days at 3to 4 per cent., four- 
months acceptances are 314@41¢ per cent., 
and good single-name four to six-months 
paper is 6 to 7 per cent. Banks and trust 
companies are asking 4 per cent, Loans are 
made at 314 to 4—not less than 31¢ per cent. 

The stock market has been inna quiet, 
though somewhat irregular and without 
much change in prices. Nothing specially 
worthy of comment has transpired during 
the week. 

The following shows the opening and 
closing prices of the principal stocks, and 
also the highest and lowest prices during 


the week: 
Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. et. ing. 
Atlantic and Pacific Tel..... 20 2035 20 20 
Chicago and Northwestern. 20 21 20 2034 
Chicago and Northw’n pref.. 454% 473% 45% 46% 


C., R. 1., and Pacific.......... 90% 92% Wk 98% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 99 99 Bx 8699 
Clev., Col., Ciu., and Ind...., 233 23% 86025 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 78 80 78 80 
Chicago and Alton........-.- 82% 8 82% 83 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 36 3855 «36 37% 
Delaware and Hudson....... 384% 37% 33% 285K 
American Express........... 43% 43% 43% 43% 
United States Express....... 41% 41% 41K «#4LK 
NS 055 2a05stenbahananantenonl 6% 7% 6% 6% 
Pla sss <casnosvapecesnsces lv wv Nv 17 
PP cianctocssscrebecscecces 140 140 140 140 
Han.and St. Joseph .......M@y% 6% 3B 13% 


Han. and St. Joseph pref.... 2X 33% WX 30 
Iinois Central 





Lake Shore..............- stew 50% «|= 473%—(iC«dK 
Michigan Central 42% «640% 0 AL 
Morris and Essex 7 68% 64 6614 
WD. TR iiesk cntecnspninnn BX 9% 93% 
ear: 20% 19% 19% 
PADOMAR 20. ....200-c00. corcee 98 98 98 

WE Fie ove cstvcs dacs 6% 65 65% 


Western Union Telegraph... 57% 59% 57% 58x 
Government bonds have been inaetive re- 
quest, particularly for those of small dc- 
nominations, and are firmer and higher. 
The Treasury Department has made an- 
other call for $10,000,000 of the 5 20s. 
The subscriptions to the new 4 per cents. 





in this country amount to $13,000,000, 





The closing quotations were as fellows: 


U. &, 68, WR -Fekecey oer e cyrpapes op. Lit 

U. 8. 63, 1881, coupon.......... Saaiienel 112 

UB. Gey WOBL; VOR i 65 0655 60 ob sips ved. Sv EMPAN 
U. S. 5s, 1881, coupon...... RE a er 111% 
U. 8. 89665 1801, TER. . UB... sc cf esdieh-e 108% 
U.S. 44¢s, 1891, coupon........... ates -108% 
UsB.'5-208, 18BR, BePP Rss veg. oecece sce oe 106% 
U. 8S. 5-203, 1865, n. coupon............66 10634 
MD, Se Og RON, TOR 6 6 os occ 505 odnwicmme 6 109144 
U. 8. 5 20s, 1867, coupon.........00-.-ee -1091¢ 
U. 8S. 5-208, 1868, reg..... SFE yt BE 2 rere 11236 
U, 8. 5-20s, 1868, coupon,.... ........-- .1123¢ 
UW. 8: 10-B0g, £68. «a3 on sh. oe a0 cea--. 00. LIDH 
U. &. 10-403, coupon ..s......ccccsecscees 113 
U.S. CUITOREY OB... 050 .c sc cee 0540 eleinee rs 


The following is the statement of the na- 
tional debt, less cash in the Treasury: 


July 1st, 1877........+..00+++$2,060,158,223 26 
Fone Wh; W708 8S ce 2,068,377,342 37 
Decrease of debt during the 

month..... a2 spine 46 ~ 3,219,119 11 
Decrease of debt since June 

30th, 1876..... se scalpel aga - 39,231,121 73 


Gold has fluctuated somewhat, but closes 
at about the same figure as last week. The 
following shows the changes during the 


week: 
Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 





| Monday...,......+.. 10544 105% 1054 105% 
Tuesday..........-- 10536 1053¢ 105% 1055 
Wednesday........ Holiday. 

Thursday......... 105% 105% 105% 105 
Friday .......-..+-+105% 105% 105% 105% 
Saturday............ 105% 106% 105% 1053 


The most important change in the state- 
ment of the Associated Banks is the increase 
of $3,806,800 in the specie average, due to 
the large gold payments by the Treasury 
for account of July interest and called 
bonds. 

The following is a comparison of the 
bank totals of this week and last: 























July 7th. Comparisons. 
bn eee, Be $253,323,800 Inc... .$1,668,200 
RE De 21,259,300 Inc.... 3,806,300 
Legal tenders... -.-, 58,447,000 Dec.. .- 912,500 
Total reserve . . 79,706. Inc.. 
Depotrits........ « 231,228, Inc.,. As 406 
sana abe require . 57,807,156 Inc... 1 

Oe eae eee 21,899,) Inc.. a x 
Circulation sennidial neanimehas 15,558,1 Dec... 85110 























The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 





Bid. Asked. 
er epeceeecel ae _ 
American Exchange............ 104 106 
Centra! National..............+. 99 — 
Commerce 120 
First National a 
Fourth National 98 
German American...... 62 
Germania 112 
Grocers’ 85 
Hanover oo 100 
Importers’ and Tradere’......... 183 — 
NE sais bs 6, ss nias ce amnininaadse 117 122 
a a ae ai araae —_ 86 
Mechatton? ......cscb..cesactoces 130 _ 
MerCadtile......cececsce hteecRte. o- 
Merchaaee’ sii 5h f5 5.03. eet wee 110146 _ 
Metropolitan....... Seadd. i ».. 1244 125 

assau. —- 99 
New York 
oon orth America.. 
Phoenix 
Shoe and Leather 








FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver, and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received it in Currency or Gold, 
and interest allowed on Balan Special attention 
= — — Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 








adway, 
Nkw YORK, July 2d, 1877. 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


FIVE (5) PER CENT. 


has been declared this day, payable on and after the 
6th inst. 


OFFICE OF THE ape nes ~ygggeragae INS. CO., ‘{ 


JAMES A. SILVEY, Secretary. 
¥IFTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


East River ooevings Institution, 


No. 3 
New YoREK. vt aed 1877. 
Interest at the rate of six PER.CENT. per anoum 
on ali accounts of $2.000 and under, and atthe rate 
of FIVE PER CENT. per annum on all accounts 
over $2,000, has beck declared out of the earnings of 
the last six months upon all sums which by the 
rules are entitled thereto, and will be payabie on 
and after the 10th of July. 
By order of the poerd ue Trustees. 
H. SLOCUM, President, 
CHAS. A. Warner, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


NOS. 644 AND 646 BROADWAY. 
New York, Juné 2th, 1877. 
FIFTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. | 


The Trustees of this institution have declared the 
arty third alse, Givinend at th eeeqot - 
r apn 2 im ’ 
and FIVE E PER CENT. on all gums over 
maining on deposit during t oe or six mosis 
5 rdance with 


uly ist, in acco 
and after PS ONDAY tm the 


he by-laws, payable on 
f th 
ney. eR id P ry 
EDWA 








e mont 


¥. ALVORD, 








[July 192, 1877, 


Bowery Savings Bank, 


New YorK, June 11th, 1877. 


A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum on all sums of 5 dollars and upward and 
not ding one th d dollars, and of 5 per 
cent. per annum on all sums in excess of one thou- 
sand dollars and not three th d dol- 
Jars, which shall have been deposited at least three 
months on the 30th day of June, inclusive, will be al- 
lowed to the depositors, and will be payable on or 
after MONDAY, July 16th, 1877,in accordance with 
the provisions of the by-laws. By order of the Trust- 
ees, 


SAMUEL T. BROWN, President. 
G. H. COPGGESHALL, Secretary. 


ee een ee DIVIDEND. 
Dime SAVINGS BANK, 
BR WAY, ST., AND 6TH AVE. 
The Trustees have s declared their usual 














at the rate of 5 percent. per annum on all sums that 
have remained on deposit for the last three or six 
months, payable on and after July 18tb, 1877. 

Money deposited ey or before July idth will draw 
interest from nog ng 

Sums received from ‘one bes 4 to $5,000. 

Open daily a A a 4 Monday evenings, 5to7, 

NA ON J. HAINES, President. 

G. 8. CHAPIN, Secmn 


THOS. FLOYD JON ES, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


4 Per Cent. Loan. 


UNDER AUTHORITY of oa contract wita the 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
THE UNDERSIGNED hereby give notice that 
from this date and until July 16th, at 3 P. M., they will 
receive subscriptions for the 4 PER CENT. 
FUNDED LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES; 
in denominations as stated below, AT PAR AND 

ACCRUED INTEREST IN GOLD COIN. 

THE BONDS ae redeemable after thirty years 
from July ist, 1877, and carry interest from that date, 
payable quarterly, and are exempt from the payment 
of taxes or duties to the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under state, municipal, or 
local authority. 


THE INTEREST on the REGISTERED 
STOCK will be paid by check, issued by the 
TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, 
to the order of the holder and mailed to his address 
The check is payable on presentation, properly en- 
dorsed, at the offices of the Treasurer and Assistant 
Treasurers of the United States. 


THE SUBSCRIPTIONS will be for COUPON 
BONDS of $50 and $100, and REGISTERED 
STOCK, in denominations of $50, 3100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000, and $10,600. 

THE BONDS, both COUPON and REGIS- 
TERED, will be ready for delivery July 2d, 1877. 

FORMS OF APPLICATION will be furn- 
ished by the Treasurer at Washington, the Assist- 
ant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, New Orlears, New York, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco, and by the National 
Banks and bankers generally. Tte applications 
must specify the amount and denominations re- 
quired, and for Registered stock the full name and 
post-office address of the person to whom the bonds 
shall be made payable. 


TWO PER CENT. of the purchase money must 
accompany the subscription. The remainder may 
be paid at the pleasure of the purchaser, either at 
time of subscription or at any time prior to Oct. 
16th, 1877, with interest added at4per cent. to date 
of payment. 

THE PAYMENTS may be made in gold coin to 
the Treasurer of the United States at Washington, 
or Assistant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chica- 
go, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and St. Louis, and to the 
Assistant Treasurer at San Francisco,with exchange 
on New York, or to either of the undersigned. 

TO PROMOTE THE CONVENIENCE OF 
SUBSCRIBERS, THE UNDERSIGNED vill 
also receive, in lieu of coin, United States notes or 
drafts on New York at their coin value on the day of 
receipt in the City of New York. 


August Belmont & Co., New York. 

Drexel, Morgan & Co., 

J. & W. Seligman & Co., “ 

Morton, Bliss & Co., 

First National Bank of the City ot 
New York, N. Y 

Drexel & le Philadelphia. 


June lth, 1877. 


() PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri. and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value. In oversix years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never trough * jay on 
interest or principal. No investor 
did or ever will get an acre of land. Send fer par- 


tical: d ref 
Beets FS B WATRING & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; or 
‘Broadway, New York 

TEN PER CORN, 
TEN PER OENT 

ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN. 
land and the Midd) 

teres’ 




















pons = 
PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
has enlarged its field 4 


r manage in 
mUALES Rear thera 
‘* Kansas, he Ny 
scksonviile, Dling: 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital . ..... $ 800,000 00 
Cash Surplus ... 1,642,882 59 


Cross Assets, 








Jan. (ist, 1877 . os $1,642,882 59 
B. 8. WALCOT T, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. r 
CHARLES L. BOE, Assistant Secretary, 
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July 12, 1877;J 





Diblical Research. 


TRAVELERS to the sacred places are quite 
apt to enter the Holy Sepulcher without stop- 
ping to look up at the lintel over the door; 
and yet it is one of the most interesting stones 
in the whole structure. A long marble slab is 
minutely and elaborately wrought in old sculp- 
ture to represent scenes from the life of our 
Lord. On the extreme left the resurrection of 
Lazarus is depicted, Lazarus being half erect, 
bound still with graveclothes, a crowd of 
spectators in the background, under three or 
four arches, one holding his nose. Mary atthe 
feet of the Master. Then a scene delineating 
Mary praying the Lord Jesus to come to them, 
for the sake of Lazarus, ere he died. The 
third begins a picture of the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem. First Jesus sends out his 
disciples to fetch the animal he was to ride, be- 
neath whom stand keepers with sheep; after 
which the disciples bring the ass, and forthwith 
spread their clothing in the way. A man is cut- 
ting off a palm-branch;a woman is carrying 
her child a-straddle the shoulder, as in modern 
times in the East; in the foreground a lame 
man with his crutch ; but, most unfortunately, 
just here, where the figures are drawn with the 
greatest life and cut with the greatest art and 
clearness, a great break occurs, making the 
only gap on the stone, taking away the 
central figure, with the exception of the head. 
On the extreme right the scene is that of the 
Last Supper, portraying John leaning on the 
breast of Jesus; and Judas, separated from the 
other apostles by the table, being the only one 
in front, his back turned to the spectator, at 
the moment of receiving the sop. The work 
has always been supposed to date from Crusad- 
ing times, and probably was executed in the 
West, not at Jerusalem. And now M. Cler- 
mont-Ganoeau comes forward with the claim 
that a bas-relief, representing the triumphal 
entry of our Lord on the Day of Palms, he 
found long since in the house of an Arab, is the 
identical fragment missing from this lintel, 
where the break occurs; aclaim he could estab- 
lish to the conviction of everybody, if only he 
had a photograph of the lintel to show how the 
edges of the fragment correspond with those of 
the gap—an unfortunate lack, truly. It is to 
be hoped he is right, and that the missing 
lacuna will svon be filled by the original block; 
for the history of this precious bit of sculpture 
dates back more than four hundred years. 
Frater Felix Faber saw it as long ago as 1480 
A.D., and wrote of it: 

“The lintel over the portal of the church is 
of whitest marble, and outside is sculptured in 
relief, exhibiting the entry of the Lord on an 
ass into Jerusalem, the driving out the money- 
changers and merchants from the Temple, and 
the resurrection of Lazarus. However, the 
figures are violently destroyed and mutilated 
in portions.’—" Zragatorium,’” ed. Hassler, 
Vol. I, p. 344. 

Its age, therefore, may be as great as five cen- 
turies or more, 





...-One of the Cufic inscriptions found among 
the photographs taken by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society (American) during the 
* reconnoisance ’’ in 1875 (which was also pub- 
lished by Rey, Paris, 1860, and made known 
to the Germans by Philipp Politzer, and pub- 
lished by Joseph Karabeck, in 1874) has been 
lately worked over again by Dr. John Worta- 
bet, of the Syrian Protestant College at Bei- 
rit, and by Prof. Joseph Karabeck. The re- 
sult is that they differ only in three or four 
words in the readicrg, and, consequently, 
scarcely at all in the rendering. Of course, as 
the letters are Cufic, the inscription would be 
naturally in Arabic, as it proves. It contains 
twelve lines, beginning, as most Arabic writ- 
ings begin, with the opening words of the 
Koran: ‘‘In the name of God the most merci- 
ful, the most gracious.”” The rest of the in- 
scription is as follows : 


“ The Lord, the King, the wise, the upright, 
the strengthened-of-God, the vanquisher of 
enemies, the victorious, the defender of the 
faith, the brave, the most distinguished of the 
Mecca Pilgrims, the helper of religion, the 
sword of Islam, the hero of Syria, Alp-Gazi 
(the brave warrior), the Ilkabek, the Atabek of 
Abii Monsiir, Anar, the support of the chief 
of the believers, has set up the building of 
this baking oven and this blessed mill. 
He has endowed both and _ established 
them to the honor of God Most High, and 
set apart their income for the freeing 
of the Moslems from the armies of infidels; 
for those who have no possessions and are not 
able to set themselves free. In this fund only 
the orthodox Sunnites have part, and those who 
know the Koran by heart. But if God betters 
their circumstances, and there are no more 
prisoners, then the income is to be applied for 
the support of orphans, widows, poor and 
travelers. And the God-beseeching servant 
Surchak has added and founded (i. ¢., also 
founded or founded in addition) the sixth part 
of El-Gudeida, which is known by the name of 
Merg .. . ? inufavorof the persons named 
before in this foundation. If any one alters 
an gio this foundation, or puts anything 
different in its place ; after he has perceived it ; 
the thereof falls only upon those who do such, 
and the transgressor does himself therewith, 
and draws upon himself thereby the wrath of 
God and the reproach of Hasan and Husein. 


-Uf any of mankind whosoever transgress the ordi- 


peer ees 


| nances of God, they are the iniquitous ones. This 
building was accomplished under the superin- 
peo gp of the God:beseeching servant Sur- 


The passages italicized are quotations from 
the Koran. A clue to the history of the build- 
ing’on which the inscription was engraved, as 
well as to its probable date, is seen to be 
pretty thoroughly furnished. Even if Anar, 
the founder, be not well known, its date can- 
not lie outside of very moderate limits. 


Fine Arts. 


Appletons’ Journal wants prettier flower- 
pots, thinking that more attention is paid to 
tae cultivation of flowers than to the beautify- 
ing of their receptacles. It says: ‘‘ There is 
now everywhere a great mania for decorating 
pottery. We have not seen many products of 
the new-born zeal that called for special com- 
mendation ; but decoration that looks rather 
rude forthe mantelpiece would do very well 
for the out-of-door flower-vase. So, ladies who 
are in full tide of this new fashion may turn 
their skill and zeal to good practical account, 
by introducing examples of flower-pots and 
vases calculated not only to gratify and culti- 
vate the art sense, but to make flower culture 
a new delight.”’ 











....No full description has yet been received 
of the statue found at Olympia by the German 


infant Bacchus, which was, according to Pau- 
sanias, the work of Praxiteles. A drawing has 
been received in Germany which is very much 
like the statues of Apollo and Bacchus, which 
it has been the habitof referring to the school 
of Praxiteles. The statue is given life size. 
Mercury stands leaning his left elbow appa- 
rently on a pillar, over which hangs drapery. 
His body leans to the left side, and, to balance 


right side, giving that appearance of great 
suppleness peculiar to the school of Praxiteles. 


....Messrs. Madox Brown and F, Shields 
have each accepted. a commission to paint a 
large picture, one on each side of the large hall 
for public meetings in the Town Hall of Man- 
chester, England. The subjects will illustrate 
the history of Manchester, and will be upon the 
wall itself, in something of the nature of fresco 
or waterglass. Maclise considered his consid- 
erable attempt to use waterglass as a: failure; 
but others may do better. Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond strongly advocates something in the na- 
ture of encaustic, which is practically imper- 
ishable, easy in operation, and possesses the 
merits and none of the defects of fresco. 


.»--One of Albert Diirer’s finest paintings, 
the “‘ Coronation of the Virgin,’’ executed for 
an altar-pieee, perished in 1674 in a fire at 
Munich. Perhaps in no other of his works did 
the great master take so much delight. But, 
although destroyed, a copy of it is in exist- 
ence, and recently, in his ‘‘ Life of Diirer,’ Dr: 
Thausing enumerated fifteen studies for it. M. 
Ephrussi has discovered four more, and has 
lately published a monograph on the: subject, 
illustrated by means of photogravure, 


-+eeZhe Watchman tells of an ornamental 
plot in Mt. Hope Cemetery, near Boston, 
which is in the design of a gigantic book, com- 
posed of different plants, and lying wide open 
upon the ground, with an inscription referring 
to a certain chapter and verse in Psalms, ‘ It 
is an excellent illustration of the perfection to 
which the designing department of horticul- 
ture has reached,” says The Watchman; but we 
do not agree with our contemporary in its lik- 
ing for such fanciful flower-beds. 


.-..“‘Stuart’s paintings,” says a writer in 
Scribner, ‘being like a mosaic of tints, bad 
great purity and brilliance; but required dis- 
tance, to allow the juxtaposed colors to blend. 
Accordingly, it annoyed him to see people:ex- 
amine them too near. ‘ Well, sir, does it smell 
good?’ said he tosome one who examined his 
painting as if it were a miniature.” 


....The monument statue to the memory of 
the late ex-Mayor Havemeyer, of New York, 
by Carl Conrads, of Hartford, has been finished 
in plaster at the New England Granite Works. 
It will be donein Westerly granite, ten feet 
high. The figure is of Memory. 


....Miss Elizabeth Thompson, now Mrs. But- 
ler, is criticised by a soldier who has been look- 
ing at her battle-pieces. He says the men’s 
faces are too clean after a day’s firing. 

...-A statue of Shelley is talked of in Bos- 
ton, with a ridiculous apologetic inscription. 
There is no statue in London yet of either 
Shelley or Byron. 


... It is said that the art gallery in the per- 
manent exhibition in Memorial Hall, Philadel- 
phia, is to be opened on Sundays. 


....Twenty-one of the 1,539 pictures in the 





present exhibition of the Royal Academy, Lon- 
don, are by American artists. 


explorers, representing Mercury carrying the 
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this, his head and shoulders are thrown to the | 





Pevsowatities, 


Mrs. ELizaBetH THOMPSON, of this city, 
who has distinguished herself by numerous 
gifts for philanthropic objects, offers three 
premiums of $50, $75, and $100 for the best 
essays on the labor question. The award is to be 
made by acommittee appointed by the Social 
Science Association, at Saratoga, in July. The 
essays are to be printed in some newspaper or 
magazine and sent to The Library Table, in this 
city, before October Ist. Mrs. Thompson’s 
object is to excite public interest in a question 
which she thinks is of the utmost importance, 
in view of the fact that every winter from one 
million to three millions of working-people are 
thrown out of employment, and most of them 
upon the charities of society. She hints at the 
possibility of her paying $20 for some essays 
which do not take a premium. It would be 
very much better forthe community, as The 
Christian at Work well says, to consider a great 
question like this, which lies at the threshold 
of prosperity and progress and affects public 
morality, than to waste s0 much thought and 
time on “ politics’? and other similar vanities. 


...-After Sadowa the Queen of Holland 
wrote to Napoleon III: ‘* You laber under 
strange delusions and your prestige has sadly 
diminished within the past fortnight. You allow 
the weak to be trampled upon, and you permit 
your nearest neighbor to increase in insolence 
and brutality. Venice ceded, Austria should 
have been assisted, and you should have 
marched on the Rhine and imposed your con- 
ditions. To allow Austria’s throat to be cut 
was more than a crime. It was a blunder. 
Perhaps this is my last letter. I do not think 
it will be listened to; but I desire to be able to 
say some day that I did what I could to prevent 





| the ruin of what has inspired me with so much 


faith and so much affection.” 


....Now that the Rev. T. R. Slicer, son of a 
man whose name is famous in the Methodist 
Church, has taken the pastorate of a Congrega- 
tional church in Brooklyn, the Methodist 
papers give hima pleasant good-bye, and The 
Methodist says that his reason is that he seeks 
more permanence than the Methodist itineran- 
cy supplies. Whereupon the California Chris- 
tian Advocate reminds him that preachers find 
it expedient to rotate nolens volens outside of 
the M. E. Church. That is true, and hardly a 
church in Brooklyn has had in the past such 
an unstable pastorate as that to which Mr. 
Slicer has gone. We doubtif its ministers for 
the last ten years have averaged a year of 
service. 

....-Bismarck, who is at Kissingen, will see 
nobody at all. On his arrival he addressed a 
characteristic epistle to the bathers, begging 
them not to congregate for the purpose of 
staring at him when daily obliged to attend for 
his bath, and not to recognize or bow to him in 
public; for either he would be obliged to 
ignore their salutations, and be condemned as 
an ill-mannered man, or he would at every 
instant be compelled to take off his hat, catch 
cold, and lose all benefit of his ‘“‘ cure,” 


«++. The Academy says of Prof. J. J. Sylves- 
ter, of Johns Hopkins University, who is now 
in London, that ‘‘he is engaged in pursuing 
some very abstruse investigations into the 
*Covariants’ and ‘Invariants’ of those alge- 
braic forms which have been named ‘ Quantics’ 
by Prof. Cayley.”” No other American, we 
fancy, is taking a similar recreation in his sum- 
mer vacation. 

“..--Mrs. Francis Preston Blair, widow of the 
late Francis P. Blair and mother of Montgom- 
ery Blair, died suddenly at the family mansion, 
near Silver Spring, Md., on July 5th. She was 
riding on horseback the day before, as has been 
her habit for some time past, and retired to bed 
at night in her usual health. 


.-.-Mr. Gladstone is going to sit for a life- 
size statue,to be placed in the Manchester 
Town Hall. The statue of Mr. C. P. Villiers, 
destined for the same place, is completed; and 
that of Mr. John Bright is going on. 


...-Gen. Neal Dow, Gov. Connor, and ex 
Governors Perham and Dingley, of Maine, are 
expected at the national temperance meeting 
which convenes at Orchard Beach Camp 
Ground, in that state, on August 7th. 


....Sir William Vernon Harcourt is about to 
write the biography of Motley, the historian, 
his father-in-law, and will visit this country, it 
is said, to procure the necessary material. 

....Dr. Linderman, director of the United 
States Mint, is traveling in the West, looking 
into the gold and silver product of the mines 
of the bullion-producing states. 


...-Marshal MacMahon, on being officially 
apprised of the election of Victorien Sardou to 
the Academy, spoke in flattering terms of Sar- 
dou’s genius and works. 


....Some members of the Wagner Society of 
London are endeavoring to raise a fund of 
$6,000 to be presented to Wagner. 
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CLARENCE Kina, in his recent address be- 
fore the alumni of the Sheffield Scientific 


‘School, treated ably of the relations of Catas- 


trophism to Evolution. He first established 
the reality of physical disturbances at several 
epochs in the history of the Cordilleras region, 
which has been his field of labor, thus disprov- 
ing the uniform course of Nature relied upon 
by biologists to establish Darwin’s doctrines. 
Between the catastrophes intervened the long 
periods of quiet action, such as is claimed for 
universal time by the uniformitarians. The 
same amount of energy would be required to 
elevate moutainous districts upon either view. 
The effects of the cataclysms upon life are 
claimed to be partly extermination; partly de- 
struction of biological equilibrium, thus vio- 
lating natural selection; and partly the pro- 
duction of morphological changes in plastic 
species. Marked changes of species are noted 
in connection with these catastrophes. An 
iMustration is afforded by the supposed gene- 
alogy of the American horse, as set forth by 
Huxley and Marsh, and regarded as demon- 
stration of evolution, or the descent of the 
several genera from each other. King asserts 
that in the Cordilleras country, where these 
relics occur, there has been a catastrophe inter- 
vening between each two successive forms of 
the horse. Hence, he believes that moments of 
great catastrophes, translated into the lan- 
guage of life, became moments of evolution, 
and something nobler is ealied into being from 
the plastic organisms. These doctrines will 
certainly be acceptable to creationists. 


....M. Maurice Girard has communicated to 
the Entomological Society of France some new 
facts on the subject.of living frogs attacked by 
flies (Lucilia bufonivora). M. Desquez has found 
a third subject, at Bondy, containing some mag- 
gots in its nose, so that.it seems to leave no 
doubt but that the species exists around Paris. 
M. Fernand Lataste, well known for his studies 
on the herpetology of Gironde and the environs 
of Paris; has noted in his excursions a probably 
analogous fact, although it may be less certain, 
regarding the green frog (Rana viridis Linn) 
An enormous subject of this species, caught at 
the bottom of a limpid stream not far from 
Bordeaux, had the lower jaw eaten by an ulcer 
or by worms. Gratiolet has published a note 
on the dipterous larve living at the expense of 
the green lizard (Lacerta viridissima). 


....How closely related are all the parts of a 
flower, even to those parts which we regard as 
sexually distinct, has been well illustrated re- 
cently in some specimens of the common En- 
glish primrose, in which what should normally 
be anthers were carpels, and, instead of pollen, 
the interiors were filled with ovules: Though 
the laws of morphology show that all parts of 
the plant are derived the one from. the other; 
and thus a plant exhibits evolutionary law in 
a@ most perfect degree, few have considered 
that there is but a step between a pollen grain 
and an ovule. Here are organs which prac- 
tically seem the antipodes of each other, and 
yet in their origin are exactly the same and 
depend merely om some obscure law to bring 
them forth either to the one side or the other. 


.»..Henry Woodward’s catalogue of British 
fossil Crustacea, just published by the British 
Museum, contains a record of 197 genera and 
1,051 species and varieties, or more than three 
times as many as were known in 1854. Of these 
more than 300 are of trilobites, the largest of 
them, (the Furadozxides Davidis) being nearly 
two feet long. The Ostracoda are most numer- 
ous, amounting to more than 450. These are 
largely represented throughout the entire series 
of fossiliferous formations and are equally 
well represented among living animals. Some 
important beds are chiefly composed of these 
accumulated valves. 


--eeThe “Second Bulletin’ of the United 
States Entomological Commission gives, in afew 
pages, information for farmers and others re- 
garding the habits, etc. of the locust, with 
figures, The members of the Commission are 
all in the field. Meanwhile, they have traced 
small flights of newly-fledged locusts, which 
must have flown from Texas, 400 or 500 miles 
northward, as far as the Union Pacific Rail- 
road; but it does not follow from this that 
there will be an invasion this summer from the 
Rocky Mountains. 


--»-Geld occurs in payable quantities in the 


] carboniferous covglomerate of New South 


Wales, according to C. 8. Wilkinson, govern- 
ment geologist. Nuggets weighing five ounces 
have been obtained from excavations in this 
rock at Clough’s Gulley. Tney appear to have 
been derived from the breaking up of the older 
groups and then transported like pebbles of 
rock to their present positions. ; 
> 


.... Some interesting notes on the different 
species of oil beetles occurring in the United 
States are published in The Canadian Entomol- 
ogist by Mr. F. B. Caulfield. 














Ws give this week the rest of the proceed- 
ings of the China Missionary Conference, In 
last week’s paper they were brought down to 
the close of the fourth day. The fifth day was 
devoted to the consideration of schools and 
their relations to missionaries. Several papers 
were read—two on the general subject, two on 
day schools, one on boys’ boarding-schools, 
and one on girls’ boarding-schools—all taking 
ground in favor of teaching as an adjunct of 
preaching, The Rey. 8. Dodd in his paper on 
boys’ boarding-schools said out of 140 young 
men educated in the school of which he had 
charge at Hang Chau sixty had become pastors, 
and of tbe others some are teaching and some 
engaged in printing offices, earning the rliviog, 
without help from the mission. Io regard to 
girle’ boarding-schools Miss Laurence stated 
thatat preseat it seems to be necessary,ion order 
to secure the attendance of girls, to pay them to 
come or provide them with food and clothiog 
while in attendance. There are many women 
who have been educated in these schools now 
doing good service as Bible-women. The 
geveral opioion was expressed in the discus- 
sion that it is advisable to give instruction in 
the classics, so that the young men may compare 
favorably with their fellows educated in Chivese 
schools. On the: sixth day the subject of 
literature was discussed. Some were in favor 
of printing all the books and tracts in the 
classical language, and others thought they 
ought to be in the vernacular. In the evening 
Dr. Szyong, a graduate of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of New York, advo- 
eated the establishment of schools to teach 
the science of medicine to the Chinese. On 
the seventh day papers were read to show how 
the moral tone and piety of the native 
church can be elevated, and what con- 
ditions of reception to membership ought 
to be réquired. The problem of self-support 
of the native church was discussed on the 
eighth day, and the opinion was unanimous that 
the native church must be brought to a con- 
dition independent of foreign aid. On the 
ninth and tenth and last days the employment 
of native assistants, the opium question, an- 
cestral worship, treaty rights, and question- 
able rites connected with marriages and 
funerals were considered. About one-third of 
the entire Protestant body of missionaries in 
China were in attendance. The results of the 
conference will doubtiess be very important. 


.... Tbe American Board has heard nothing 
from its missionaries in the vicinity of Erzerum, 
and not unnaturally there is some anxiety as 
to their safety. The war has been hitherto 
the most severe in Asia Minor, and the Board 
expected that its missionaries at Van and Bitlis 
would join the Presbyterian missionaries in 
Persia, uvtil it was safe for them to return to 
their work. But, according to a letter from 
Erzerum recently printed in The London Tele- 
graph, they have taken refuge on a small 
pleasure-boat on Lake Van, floating about 
during the day and finding a sleeping-place in 
some secluded village at night. The Torks 
had risen and coliected at Van and the whole 
district was under a reign of terror. Van is 
200 miles south of Erzerum. The American 
Board has at Van three missionaries—tbe Rev. 
H. 8. Barnufn and wife, George C. Reynolds, 
M. D., and wife, and the Rev. J. E. Scott. At 
Bitils are the Rev. George C. Knapp and wife, 
Mise Charlotte E. Ely, and Miss M. A. C. Ely. 
The Board bas in sll 134 missionaries, helpers, 
and teacbers in Turkey, of whom all but 22 are 
in the eastern and central districts. The latest 
news from Cesarea, in the western district, 
stated that the missionaries were having the 
most encouraging success. 


«+. The Rev. W. A. Fair, an Episcopal mis- 
sionary at Cape Palmas, Africa, writes that a 
beathen town near Hoffman Station, the head 
town of the Gédebos, has passed a law, which 
is strictly observed, making Sunday a day of 
rest. In their war with the Liberians the 
latter attacked them one Sunday morning in 
overwhelming force, and, being surprised and 
unarmed, they ran away; but, for some unex- 


plained reason, the Liberians became panic- 
stricken and retreated without taxing posses- 
sion of thetown. The people, believing that 
the Liberians were punished by God for break- 
ing the Sabbath, have ever since observed it and 
show a desire to learn more of Chri:tianity. 


....-The insurrection in Japan is still unsub- 
dued. The government. has already spent 
twelve million dollars toward its suppression ; 
but, beyond dislodging the insurgents from 
their position, no great advantages have been 
gained. The iusurrectionists claim that they 


evly desire a change in the cabinet and the 
establishment of a representative assembly. 
They are not unfriendly to foreigners. They 
announce that they are in favor of a policy of 
reform. 


....Notwithstandiog the prostrate condition 
of affairs in Turkey and the enormous war 


taxes levied on the people, the members of the 
mission at Ordo contributed last year $172.50 
which was an ayerage of $3.75 to each, 








PAUL AT LYSTRA.—Aors x1v, 8—20. 





Nores.— Lystra.”,—A town probably about 
twenty miles south of Iconium. “* Impo- 
tent.”"—Weak, lame. ‘ Faith to be healed,”* 
—Paul saw that he received the word with glad- 
ness and trust. He wasa fit subject for heal- 
ing grace. “‘ Teaped.”—He leaped up in-~ 
stantly, and then walked about in joy over his 
new-found power. If he had not faith, he 
would not have tried to leap and walk. 
“The speech of Lycaonia.”—We do not know 
what this was; but, apparently, it was not 
Greek.———“‘ The gods have come down.’’—This 
shows that Paul here had to do simply with 
Gentiles. We hear of no Jews and no syna- 
gogue. “© In the likeness of men.’’—The peo- 
ple had legends of such appearances of the 
gods. Ovid tells a story how Jupiter and Mer- 
cury appeared in human form toa couple of 
countrymen in Phrygia, near by Lycaonia. 
“They called Barnabas Jupiter.”.—The 
chief of their gods. Probably Barnabas had 
the more commanding presence. “ Paul 
Mercurius,” or Mercury.—Mercury, called also 
Hermes, was the god of oratory. “ Which 
was before the city.’—Whose temple and image 
were before the city. ‘* Ran in.””—Rather 
“‘sprang forth.”’ ‘Like passions.’’—Of like 
infirmities. Subject to suffering and death, and 
not, like the gods, immortal. ** These vani- 
ties.’—These false gods who can do nothing. 
“* He rose up.’’—Probably miraculously 
restored to strength, but not from the dead. 
“* Derbe."—A town east of Lystra, where 
he preached without persecution. 

Instruction.—We should try to do our duty 
and expect to de it, even where it seems hard 
and almost or quite impossible to succeed. 
The lame man could not walk, never had 
walked, and yet as soon as Paul told him to 
stand upright he tried; and sure enough he 
leaped up. After he had done it he could 
hardly believe for joy, and he kept walking 
about to assure himself that it was real. That 
is an example to us. However impossible it 
seems to us to do right in any circumstances of 
difficulty, or to obey God, or to conquer tempt- 
ation, or to overcome cherished sin, we should 
believe in God's word and grace and instantly 









































‘try to do what we are commanded. That is 


faith. It is trusting God’s word and going 
ahead in duty. 

The mighty works of Christianity are so 
clearly the proof of its divinity that even the 
heathen must see it. The miracle of Paul was 
proof to the pagan Lycaonians that a divine 
power resided in the apostles. So it was. To us 
the proof is different, but of no less power. 
We do not see physical miracles ; but we know 
the records of them, and, much more than any 
miracles, we have the history of Christianity to 
this day, with the civilization that has followed 
in its train, and the happiness of Christian life 
and the prosperity of Christian nations, all the 
fruit of our religion. Such fruits must come 
from a divine source, and we are foolish in- 
deed if we show less appreciation of the great 
works of God than did the people of Lyaconia, 

God reveals himself even to the heathen, 
who have not the Bible. He gives witness of 
his goodness in that he provides rain from 
Heaven and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts 
with food and gladness. Ali are without 
excuse, and, for aught we know, many who have 
tried to seek after God in heathen lands ina 
blind, ignorant way will reach Heaven, while 
those born in Christian lands will be cast out. 
The men of China and India may rise up in 
judgment against us. It is not our knowledge 
of Christ that will save us, but our hearty dis- 
cipleship. 

The Lycaonians of Iconium, who one day 
would have worshiped Paul and a short time 
after stoned him, were no sillier than many peo- 
ple to-day who in some period of revival resolve 
to be Christians, and as soon as the excitement 
is past return to their old heedlessness and 
godlessness. There is scarcely any virtue bet- 
ter than steadiness, or, as it is sometimes 
called, grit. Christ found such people when 
on earth, who with joy received the word, but 
had no root in themselves, and soon stumbled 
and fell. Toavoid this, we must trust God and 
pray ever to him for his assistance. 

EEE 


THE Sunday-schoohJournal is rather hard on 
superintendents. It asks: 

‘« Why would not blue pot be a good thing 

for the Sunday-school? Let it beso arranged 
that its soft light shall fall on the superintend- 
ent’s head while he stands upon his rostrum. 
It might help him to make his remarks short 
and lively ; it might enable him to keep his 
school in hand ; it might assist him in reyiew- 
ing the lesson.”’ 
We disagree with The Journal as to the tend- 
ency of blue glass to shorten speeches, The 
more vigor it imparts to the brain the longer 
will be the speech, A superintendent is apt to 
talk as long as there is anything in his head. 


‘School and Gollege 


THe New York Express thinks the eity 
‘treats its colleges very shabbily. It says: 
‘*There is something almost step-motherish in 
the feeling and conduct of our citizens toward 
our collegiate institutions. The Normal College, 
with its 1,500 young lady students, is one of the 
most creditable institutions of the kind in the 
United States. The College of the City of New 
York, which has some 400 students and nearly 
40 professors and teachers, and a library of 
25,000 volumes, is already a very respectable 
college, though it is only eleven years since its 
incorporation. The University of the City of 
New York, on Washington Square, under the 
conduct of Chancellor Crosby, though not so 
| large as many other collegiate institutions, holds 
' a good position and is doing excellent service. 
Columbia College, under the presidency of Dr. 
Barnard, deservedly ranks among the leading 
institutions of learning in the country. Its law 
school is famous ; its medical department has 
few equals, if any superior; and its school of 
mines is deservedly celebrated. Chancellor 
Crosby is distinguished as a reformer, as well as 
a divine, and President Barnard is equally 
eminent in science and education. The sur- 
| prising thing is that a city with such collegiate 
) institutions as these should be quite unaware 
/ of their existence and take no pride in their 
prosperity.” 


--..At the University of Virginia, on June 
28th, there were 18 graduates in the School of 
Latin; 7 in Greek; 17 in French; 11 in Ger- 
man; 6in French and German; 19 in History 
and Literature ; 6 in Moral Pailosophy ; 8 in 
Mathematics ; 9 in Natural Philosophy; 19 in 
General Chemistry ; 4 in Industrial Chemistry ; 
1 in Geueral and Industrial Chemistry ; 3 in 
Analytical Chemistry; 1 in Analytical and 
Agricultural Chemistry; and 3 in Applied 
Mathematics. The state legislature has in- 
creased the state aid to the University from 
' $15,000 to $30,000 per annum. During the last 
year W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, gave an 
endowment fund of $50,000 to the Schools of 
Moral Philosophy and History and Literature 
and $5,000 to its library. An unknown gentle- 
man, living in Rochester, N. Y., gave $80,000 
to the University for a Museum of Natural 
History. The building is now completed. 


....Prof. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, of Comell 
University, who haa hitherto held the position 
of assistant professor of German, has been 
made a full professor and been assigned the 
chair of German literature. Horatio 8. White, 
a Harvard graduate of the class of ’73, has been 
appointed to an assistant professorship in the 
classical department. Irving P. Church has 
been made assistant professor of engineering. 
In addition to these changes, William R. Dud- 
ley, instructor in botany, and J. Henry Com- 
stock, instructor in entomology, have been 
advanced to the positions of assistant pro- 
fessors. Prof. Burt G. Wilder has accepted the 
position of dean of the faculty of the ‘‘ Wood- 
ruff Scientific Expedition around the World,” 
which starts in October of this year. 


....Thereare 21 colleges in the New England 
States. Maine has 4, with 455 students; New 
Hampshire 1, with 347; Vermont 3, with 172; 
Massachusetts 9, with 1,918; Rhode Island 1, 
with 250; and Connecticut 8, with 1,037; 
making a total of 4,179. Of these Harvard has 
1,370 students. There are 20 women at Harvard 
in the summer schools of chemistry and bot- 
any, and 12 at Yale in the school of fine arts. 


..--Commencement at Haverford College, 
Pa., was on June 27th. The Baccalaureate ad- 
dress was delivered by President Chase on 
Commencement Day, the address before the 
alumni and the prize oration on June 26th, 
and the public meeting of the Loganian 
Society was held on June 25th. 


--eeThe Syracuse University, at the late 
commencement, conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity on Rev. David Copeland, principal 
of Wyoming Conference Seminary, at Kings- 
ton, Pa., and Rev. O. H. Warren, editor of The 
Northern Christian Advocate and member of 
the board of regents. 


...«The spring term of the Woodstock (Conn.) 
Academy closed on June 22d. No formal ex- 
amination was held, but a goodly number of 
visitors were present. The trustees gave high 
commendation to teachers and pupils. 


...-Robert E. Rogers, professor of chemistry 
and dean of the medical faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been elected pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the Jefferson Medical 
College, vice Professor Rand, resigned. 


--.»Hanover College, Hanover, Ind., had 
during the last collegiate year 11 seniors, 12 
juniors, 11 sophomores, 18 freshmen, and 59 
preparatory students. Total, 111. 


....Frank 8, Loud, formerly tutor in mathe- 
matics at Amherst College, has been elected to 
the chair of mathematics and metapbysics at 





the Colorado State College, 
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BOWER, G. W., Camden, Me., resigns. 
BUEZELL, J. T., ord. at Enosburgh, Vt., June 
th. 


DIXON, K., ord. at Leavenworth, Kan. 
HALDEMAN, J. M., Wilmington, Del., resigns. 


HELSLEY, J. M., Crozer Theo. Sem., ord. at 
Ringoes, N. J. 


HOLT, L. M., Cnicago Sem., accepts call to 
De Kalb, ill. meee 


HURLIN, Wm., Plaistow, accepts call to 
Goshen, N. i, ’ 


LEGER, E., ord. at Waterville, Me., recently. 
LONG, E. C., ord. at Miles, Mich. 


McLAURIN, C. C., ord. at South Gower, 
Canada. 


SAWYER, I., D.D., accepts call to East Char- 
lotte, Vt. 


SMITH, G. B., ord. and inst. at Plainfield, N. 
H., June 26th. 


SHUTTER, M. D., ord. at Sullivan, O. 

SWARTZ, W. H., ord. at Kenosha, Wis. 

TAYLOR, 8., removes from Holton to Sabetha, 
Kansas. 


WILLIAMS, H. R., ord. at Tonica, Ill. 
WITTER, F. 8., accepts call to Olathe, Kan. 
WOODWARD, 8. 8., Frenchtown, N.J., re- 
signs, 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BLAKESLEE, N. T., Mason City, Lowa, accepts 
call to Baraboo, Wis. 


BROOKS, GrorGE E., Andover Sem., called to 


Globe ch., Wounsocket, R. 1 


BURTON, N. L., Chicago Sem., ord. and inst. 
at Lamoille, Wis. 


CADY, DanieL, D.D., Arlington, Mass., dis- 
missed. He removes tu Westboro. 

CARRUTHERS, Wo., South ch., Pittsfield, 
Mass., dismissed. 

CURTIS, Wii.1AM, Albion, Mich., died recent- 
ly, aged 79. 

a A., inst. over Valley ch., Orange, 

EMERICK, F. E., accepts call to Mechanics’ 

alls, Me. 

FOSTER, F.8., Andover Sem., accepts call to 
North Reading, Mass. 

HALE, Lewis, ord. at Onekama, Mich. 

HAMILTON, Henry H., Westford, Mass., 
dismissed. 

HARRINGTON, G. L., Orange, Vt , dismissed. 

LATHE, Hrerpert W., Andover Sem., called 
to Portiaod, Me. 

MARSH, Abram, closes his pastorate at West 
Woodstock, Conn. 

MEARS, D. O., Cambridge, inst. over Piedmont 
ch., Worcester, Mass. 

RICHARDS, J. 8., JR., Bangor Sem., ord. at 
Dexter, Me. 

SARGENT, BENJAMIN F., ord. and inst. at Pax- 
ton, Mich. 

THURSTON, Ricuarp B., accepts call to Say- 
brook, Conn. 

TRACY, James E., ord. as missionary at. Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 

TUCK, J. W., inst. over Third ch., Middle- 
town, Conn. 

WORRELL, B. F., accepts call to Rantoul and 
Ludlow, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BICKNELL, GrorGe E., supplies Buffalo and 
Conway, Mo. 


BROWN, Duncan, Palmyra, accepts call to 
Mound City, Mo. 


COMPTON, A. J., inst. at Vacaville, Cal. 
DAVIES, E. V., ord. and inst. at Pittsfield, Pa. 


DUFFIELD, G. Howaprp, ord. and inst. at Lea- 
cock, Pa. 


FANNER, 8. F., inst. at Hiawatha, Kan. 


FOSTER, E. P., Union Sem., accepts call to 
Florence, Kan. 


HAYS, L. Y., called to First ch., Stockton, Cal. 
Lap Tte, W. L., ord. and inst. at Bellevue, 
a 


McLANAHAN, SAMUEL, 
Waynesboro, Penn. 


MORE, A. D., supplies new church at Silver 
Creek, Kan. 


PRINGLE, 8. W., ord. and inst. at Mount 
Pleasant, O. 


WILSON, R. T., 1st ch., Bedford, Pa., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
Aa, W. H., ord. deacon at Philadelphia, 
‘a. 


ord. and inst. at 


BEARDSLEE, W. H., called to Church of Me- 
diator, Kingsbridge, New York City. 


ite ng GrorGE M., ord. priest at Philadelphia, 
a. 


CARVER, ALEXANDER B., ord. deacon at Phil- 
ade! phia, Pa. 


oe C. B., ord. priest at Philadelphia, 
‘a. 


KAYE, J. W., ord. priest at Philadelphia, Pa. 

KLDDER, Cuar es H., ord. priest at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

MEIGS, M. T., ord. priest at Philadelphia, Pa. 

MOMBERT, J.1., D.D., accepts call to Clare- 
mont, N. J. 

MORGAN, Peter A., ord. deacon at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

NELSON, George F., ord. deacon at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
PENDLETON, J. B., becomes asst. rector in 
Church of ee Washington, D.C. 
SPEAR, SAMUEL 8., Amesbury, resigns, to go 
to Taunton, Mass, 

STEWARDSON, Lanepon C., ord. deacon at 
Philade!phia, Pa. 

SWOPE, Ropney &., ord. priest at Philadel. 


hia, Pa. 
van BUREN, J. H., ord, priest at Milford, 
onn, 
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Pebbles, 


Tue bane of pedestrianism: bananas, 





.... Early to ryes and late to bed: the toper. 


...-How to take life easy; be careless with 
coal-oil 


...-A good suggestion is like a crying baby 
at aconcert. It ought to be carried out. 


....And here is the Fourth of July: “oompab, 
oompah, bla-a-a bra-a-a, um, bum, bum.” 


.... When they makea hog’s head into cheese 
“and his tail into souse,they make extremes 
meat, 


....The bashful man who asked bis girl if 
her favorite beverage wasn’t ‘‘pop’’ was re- 
ferred to her popper. 


....Up country mosquitoes are preparing for 
their summer receptions, and they all know 
how to put in a long bill. 


....Drish Driver: “ Shure, that’s the custom- 
house, sor. But it’s only the rare av it you’ll be 
seeing this side, sor. The front’s behind.” 


...- The Russians speak feelingly of the army 
being impeded by the “alluvial formations” 
of the Lower Danube. On the Rappahannock 
they used to call it stuck in the mud. 


..--»-When a man advertises himself as 
“auctioneer and appraiser,” the last word is 
clearly superfluous. Who ever knew an auc- 
tioneer who wasn’t a praiser of the goods he 
had to sell? 


....A teacher, after reading to her scholars a 
story of a generous child, asked them what 
generosity was. One little boy raised his hand 
and said: ‘‘I know. It’s giving to others what 
you don’t want yourself.” 


.-- lt is said of a very respectable old his- 
toric parish in Connecticut that they starved 
their minister, and are now about to erect a 
splendid monument to his memory. He 
*‘ asked for bread, and they gave him a stone.”’ 


....A business man wished Sunday would 
come twice a week, so he could attend church 
oftener. He takes inso many bogus ten-cent 
pieces in six days that his conscience will not 
permit bim to put them all in the contribution- 
box during one Sunday. 


..--A St. Louis paper tells a story of a dis- 
consolate widower, who, on seeing the remains 
of his late wile lowered in the grave, exclaimed, 
with tears in his eyes: ‘‘ Well, I’ve lost gloves, 
I’ve lost umbrellas—yes, even cows and horses; 
but I never—no, never—had anything to cut me 
like this.”’ 


..--A man “ Down East’ returned his news- 
paper to the printing-office with ‘‘jackass’’ 
written onthe margin; andin the next issue 
the editor stated the fact, and wound up the 
paragraph by asking: ‘ Will our indignant 
subscriber please to let us know at what stable 
he can be found ?”’ 


.... They were sitting together, and he was 
arduously thinking what to say, when finally 
he burst out in this manner: ‘In this land 
of noble achievement and undyivg glory, why 
is it that women do not come more to the 
front avd climb the ladder of fame?’ ‘I 
suppose,” said she—tying knots in her hanker- 
chief—“‘ it’s on account of their pull-backs.”’ 


....A young Parisian artist lately paioted a 
portrait of a duchess, which did not satisfy her 
friends, declaring it was totally unlike her. 
The painter was convinced, however, that he 
had succeeded, and proposed that a little dog 
belongiog to the duchess should be brought, 
to prove the resemblance. The dog was brought 
before witnesses, and no sooner did he see it 
than he sprang upon it, licked it all over, ex- 
pressing great joy. The painter’s triumph 
was complete. He had retouched the picture 
during the night with a thin coating of lard. The 
dog’s nose was sharper than the critics’ eyes. 


..--A young cock anda hen were speaking 
of the size of eggs. Said the cock: 

““T once laid an egg—”’ 

“Oh! you did!” interrupted the hen, with a 
derisive cackle. ‘‘Pray, how did you manage 
it?’ 

The cock felt injured in his self-esteem, 
and, turning his back upon the hen, addressed 
himself toa brood of young chickens : 

“T once laid an egg—”’ 

The chickens chirped incredulously and 
passed on. The insulted bird reddened in the 
wattles with indignation, and, strutting up to 
the patriarch of the entire barnyard, repeated 
his assertion. The patriarch nodded gravely, 
as if the feat were an every-day affair, and the 
other continued : 

““T once laid an egg alongside a watermelon, 
and compared the two. The vegetable was 
considerably the larger.”’ 

This fable is intended to: show the absurd- 
ity of not hearing all a man has to say hefore 
you reply. 
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Boung and Old. 


A SPRING CHICKEN. 


BY ELIZABETH H, FENN. 








*¢ COOK-A-DOODLE-DO-0-0 !”? 
‘‘What’s the matter with you ?” 


“Can't yousee the length of your bill? 
The sun’s a coming up over the hill.” 


*¢ Shut up your eyes and go to sleep, 
Or you’ll have the chickens all a-peep.”’ 


**Cock-a-doodle-do-o-0 ! 

Such an old fogy as you 

Hasn’t the power to put me down. 

I’m going to wake the hencoop and 
town. 

Cock-a-doodle-do-o-o ! 

Wake up all of yoo-o-u! 

The sun’s coming up over the hill; 

I’m first to see it and shan’t keep still. 

If I am competent to crow, 

I guess I know enough to know 

It’s time to crow when we see the sun. 

Wake up and get up now, every one. 

You’re the stupidest set that ever 
grew, 

Cock-a-doodle-doodle-do-o-o !”” 


Bantam stretched proudly and flapped his 
wing: 
“I'll rule this roost, if there’s any such thing.” 
The roosters each blinked an eye to see ; 
But they were sleepy as sleepy could be. 
The old hens muttered : ‘‘ Thatisn’t my son !”’ 
* While the little chicks snickered: ‘ Oh! isn’t 


it fun !”” 

For the news went round. It was only the 
moon, 

And Bantam was crowing three hours too 
soon. 


TOWNSEND, MASS. 


CATCHING A MOUSE. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD ABBOTT. 





ONE night, about midnight, Jenny found 
herself awakened by a slight noise in the 
room where she was sleeping. At first she 
was conscious only of being awakened, and 
did not know exactly what noise it was 
that had awakened her. But in a moment 
more she became aware that the noise was 
a slight scratching. Otherwise the room 
was very still, so that she could hear the 
scratching very distinctly. She lay per- 
fectly quiet, listening to it, until she was 
fully awake and all her faculties were astir. 
Then she sat up in bed, that she might 
listen better. 

She found that the scratching proceeded 
from the region of a sofa which stood with 
its back up against a window, on the oppo- 
site side of the room from where her crib 
stood. The room was nearly dark, for the 
gas was turned down very low, and she 
could not distinguish more than its general 
outline and the dim shapes of the various 
articles of furniture which it contained; but 
she could make out the sofa and see that it 
was in some way connected with the 
scratching. She could do this the better 


because the window against which the sofa : 


stood was the one which was left open at 
night, and the curtain was drawn down 
from above not quite to the top of the back 
of the sofa, thus allowing a narrow space 
through which the bright moonlight of the 
winter's night without was easily visible. | 
That helped to make the position of the 
sofa especially plain. 

‘*I believe it’s a mouse,” said Jenny, to' 
herself, now thoroughly awake, and begin- 
ning to feel a gentle excitement stealing 
over her. 

Her father and mother lay quietly sleep-| 
ing right by her side, and beyond them, in 
another crib, slept her little sister Maud; 
but neither of these showed any signs of | 
being disturbed, and still the scratching 
went on. It was not constant, but inter-. 
mittent, and the intervals between the’ 
sounds sometimes seemed so long as to! 
make her think that there was not going 
to be any more noise at all. But just as’ 
she would be making up her mind to this) 
effect the scratching would begin again. 

“<Papa,” said Jenny, at length, in a soft. 
whisper. And then, presently, in a louder | 
one: ‘‘ Papa!” And then in louder still: | 
‘‘ Papa!” 1t took three calls to rouse him. | 

‘* What?” said he. ‘‘ What’s the matter? 
Did you call me, Jenny?” 

‘* Yes,” said Jenny. ‘‘I hear a noise: I/ 
think it’s a mouse.” 

“Where?” asked her father, speaking’ 





also in a whisper. 





“ Over by the sofa,” said Jenny. ‘‘ Listen, 
and you'll hear it.” 

‘IT hear it,” said her father, presently. 
‘It does sound like a mouse, doesn’t it? I 
guess it is,” 

‘‘What are you going to do, Papa?” 
asked Jenny. ‘“‘‘ Are you going to kill it?” 

‘‘I don’t know,” said her father. ‘‘ Let’s 
wait and see. Perhaps it’ll stop ina mo- 
ment.” But it did not stop; it kept on just 
the same. 

‘‘Why don’t you get up and go and drive 
the mouse away?” asked Jenny. 

‘*That wouldn’t do any good,” replied 
ber father. ‘‘He’d come back again. We 
must contrive some way to catch him.” 

“‘The cat would catch him, I should 
think,” said Jenny. 

“Yes,” said her father, ‘‘ if we only had 
the cat here.” 

“You can go down and get her,” sug- 
gested Jenny. 

To this suggestion her father made no 
reply, but lay still, listening to the noise 
and revolving in his mind what course it 
was best to adopt for capturing the in- 
truder. It was so clearly a case of mouse 
that he finally concluded that an application 
of cat would be the most effective. So, 
getting out of bed, he put on his dressing- 
gown and slippers, and started for the cat, 
who lodged in the cellar. While her father 
was gone, Jenny remained perfectly still in 
her crib, and the noise kept gentlyon. Mr. 
Merrill groped his way slowly down the 
dark stairs, through the darker hall, found 
the cellar door, opened it, and called: 
“Kitty, Kitty, Kitty!’ In a moment a 
white object appeared in the moonlight 
which entered one of the cellar windows 
and fell on the floor by the foot of the 
stairs. It was the cat. Recognizing her 
master’s voice, she bounded up the stairs to 
his feet, 

‘* Kitty,” said Mr. Merrill, stooping and 
taking her up, “‘ there’s a mouse up in our 
room, and Jenny and I want you to come 
up and catch it.” The cat purred her grat- 
ification at this intelligence, and nestled 
down very comfortably in Mr. Merrill’s 
arms, as much as to say that she was ready 
for mousing at any hour of the day or 
night. Mr. Merrill made his way back up- 
stairs and re-entered his room, 

“Do you hear it still?” he asked of 
Jenny. 

“Oh! yes. I heard it while you were 
gone; but it has stopped now. It stopped 
as soon as you got to the door.” 

“«T suppose the mouse heard us coming,” 
said Mr. Merrill. ‘‘ Now, Kitty,” he con- 
tinued, as he got into bed again, “the 
mouse is over by that sofa. You'll hear 
him in a moment, and we want you to 
make short work of him.” With this, 
quiet settled down over the room as before. 

The situation, it must be confessed, was 
rather 2 strange one. There lay Mrs. Mer- 
rill and little Maud, on one side, fast asleep, 
and Mr. Merrill and Jenny, on the other 
side, wide awake. Mr. Merrill half-sitting 
up in bed and the cat resting very content- 
edly in his lap. She had begun to improve 
the time by licking her paws and was 
purring away louder than ever. 

After remaining in this situation for a 
little time, the silence was again broken by 
the sound of the scratching. The cat 
stopped licking her paws, pricked up her 
ears, and looked steadfastly in the direc- 
tion from which the sound proceeded. 

“There it is, Kitty,” said Mr. Merrill, 
and Jennie looked, expecting every moment 
to see the kitten jump from the bed and go 
in quest of the mouse. But, instead of 
this, she presently resumed the licking of 
her paws with entire unconcern. ‘‘ Well,” 
thought Mr. Merrill, ‘“‘this a strange sort 
of acat, not to care anything more about a 
mouse than that.” 

This performance was repeated two or 
three times: first the scratching, with a 
momentary excitement on the part of all; 
and then silence and stillness, as before. 

‘‘ Why don’t you think she catches the 
mouse?” asked Jennie, in a whisper. 

**I don’t know,” replied her father. 
‘*T can’t understand it. 

‘Perhaps she cannot see,” said Jennie. 

“That wouldn’t make any difference,” 
replied her father. ‘‘Cats can see very 
easily in the dark.” 

It soon became apparent that no help was 
to be had from the cat in catching this 
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mouse; and, finally, Mr. Merrill got out of 
bed, saying: ‘‘I don’t believe there is any 
mouse at all.” At this movement Kitty 
seemed more astonished than ever. Mr. 
Merrill crossed the room to the window, 
stepping very softly, so as not to frighten 
the mouse, if one should be there. He 
paused at every step or two to listen; but no 
scratching was to be heard. 

On reaching the window and examining 
carefully the condition of things, Mr. Mer- 
rill found that the curtain hung down just 
low enough to be caught by the current of 
wind, which brushed it now one way and 
then the other, through the opening. The 
movement of the curtain was what occa- 
sioned the scratching. The end of the stick 
projected a little beyond the edges of the 
cloth and rubbed against the casing of the 
window. All this Mr. Merrill discovered 
in a very little time, the curtain having the 
kindness to do a little scratching of this 
sort under his very eyes. All the while the 
cat purred about him on the sofa, with no 
thoughts of a mouse, but as if with re- 
newed wonder at this midnight mystery. 

“Well, Jennie,” said her father, ‘‘it 
isn’tany mouseatall. It’s nothing but the 
old curtain rubbing agaiustthe window. A 
pretty piece of business for you and for 
me and for the cat at this time of night.” 
So saying, he took the latter in his arms. 

“* Kitty,” he added, ‘‘it was all a mis- 
take. We thought it was a rat; butit is 
not, and we are very sorry to have waked 
you up and given you so much trouble for 
nothing. To-morrow morning Carrie Ann 
shall give you an extra saucer of milk, to 


_pay for it.” 


With this, he proceeded to carry the cat 
back to the cellar. When he returned, 
Jennie was fast asleep, and Mr. Merrill was 
glad to get back into bed and go to sleep 
himself. The whole adventure had been 
conducted so very quietly that neither Mrs. 
Merrill nor Maud had been disturbed by 
it; of which Mr. Merrill was at first rather 
glad, for he did not care to be laughed at. 
But in the morning he and Jennie concluded 
to tell the whole story, which was done at 
breakfast, to the very great amusement of all 
the family. Always after that care was 
taken the last thing at night to see that 
the curtain did not hang at such a point as 
to wake up the sleepers by the scratching 
as of a mouse. 

BOSTON. 





SITTING DOWN. 


BY JENNIE M. DRINKWATER, 








THEODORA drew on her gloves as if the 
action wearied her. Mrs. Gesner was 
thinking that sbe did not look strong 
enough to be sitting up. As the button of 
Theodora’s glove flew off, she repressed the 
impatient and nervous exclamation that 
almost _uttered itself, bent down and picked 
up the button, saying, with a smile that 
tried hard not to be pitiful: ‘‘ 1am so cross 
nowadays that I feel wicked all the time.” 

“Sit still and rest. I’ve been thinking 
that I would like to put you to bed and 
feed you with a spoon.” 

“Oh! no. I’m not so tired. A brisk 
walk will rest me,” she returned, rising, 
with an effort. ‘‘It was midnight when I 
turned off the gas last night; and I had to 
be up early this morning, to see to father’s 
breakfast. I’m full of business these 
days.” 

“This is a busy age,” replied Mrs. Ges- 
ner, dropping her work and folding her 
hands. ‘‘In an age so full of bustle and 
racket, so full of doing and so barren in 
being, I wonder how people find time to be 
still before God and to hear his voice. If 
he say, ‘Hush, be quiet and listen!’ they 
have no ears tohear. The ears are full of 
human voices. They would not dare to 
treat another friend so.” 

‘Do you mean me?” asked Theodora, 
glancing away from the clock. 

“‘T mean you and every other too-busy 
worker. I mean every mother and father, 
every teacher, every minister, every writer, 
every woman who has a special work, and 
every man and woman who has not a 
special work. I mean every human being 
who works so hard in serving man that 
they forget that to hear when God speaks 
to them is his will above all. He can feed 
the hungry without human aid; he can 
teach the ignorant without using man’s 
poor wisdom; but when he would speak to 
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his children, he will not speak unless they ‘ 


are willing ‘to stop and listen.’ ” 
“He can make us hear through the bus 
tle and racket,” said Theodora, uneasily, 


rubbing the white door-knob with her | 


fingers. 

“Yes, if he ordain the bustle and racket. 
But do you not think that we often make 
the racket ourselves?” 

Racket! Her work for him! Why did 
not Mrs. Gesner call it rubbish? 

{ \The pained face and drooping figure were 
not® pleasant contemplation. Mrs. Gesner 
found her work prettier to look at. 

** Now, my dear, tell me what your plan 
is for the remainder of the day.” 

Theodora looked at the clock. It was 


nearly three o’clock. Her voice was some- 
what husky, perhaps. Mrs. Gesner would 
think her work a bustle and a racket. 


**T must call on Rachel Christopher. She - 


was not at Sunday-school last Sunday. I 
must go to a book-store and find a picture- 
book for a little lame boy in our block. I 
must visit an old blind man and read 
awhile to him. J must call at St. Luke’s, to 
see Sarah Merchant. She has been sick 
there four or five months. I must be home 
at supper-time, to make mother’s toast. I 
must go to prayer-meeting this evening. 
And then I must come home and finish 
Minnie’s waterproof, and answer three or 
four Jeiters; and then—” 

‘Where is the time for Christ?” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Gesner, gravely and gently. 

‘*Iv’s all his time,” faltered Theodora, 
flushing and rubbing the door-knob. 

**Oh, it is! You will feel more like crying 
to night than praising him. And, as you 
cannot fall asleep buying picture-books, 
visiting hospitals, or reading to a blind 
man, making a waterproof or writing let- 
ters, you will fall asleep onyour knees, with 
your prayer half uttered, and creep into 
bed feeling that you have done him so 
much service that he does not ask your 
heart toward him, or feeling dreadfully 
wicked because you cannot keep awake 
while you pray. The sleepy communion 
with him at night is the other half of the 
hurried prayer of the morning.” 

Theodora looked as if she were hesitat- 
ing between laughter and tears. 

‘Can I help it?” she asked, in some 
vexation. 

“Help what? Serving your neighbor and 
forgetting God?” 


“T thought serving my neighbor was 


eee him,” Theodora answered, spirit- 
edly. 
80 it is, when he bids it so. But he is 
a tender lover and cares for areturn. We 
may love him for his own sake, as well as 
love his brethren for his sake.” 

“I never thought of that,” confessed 
Theodora. ‘I thought that he wanted me 
to keep busy.” 

‘Keep busy about his business; but not 
about your own. If he saysthat you serve 
him best with taking no time to study his 
will, with no time for speaking to him 
alone, then, child, goon. You are doing 
his will. But he spent a whole , night io 
communion with his Father. Te, were 
lepers and blind that needed healing, ; sin- 
ners sinning against God that very night. 
But he left them all to give himself— every 
thought, every feeling—wholly to God. 
And if he, the sinless, needed that, craved 
that, oh! how much more do we!” 

“*T thought I was right,” murmured The- 
odora. 

“Do you love him best of all? 
fee] always near him?” 

“No. I’m too wicked and tired and 
cris-cross.” 

** You treat him as if he were a very hard 
master. Suppose, tired as you are, 1 kept 
you standing, waiting on me, and would 
not let yousit down. I would not treat 
my Bridget as you act as if your Master 
were treating you.” 

There was a chair near the door. Theo- 
dora glanced at the clock, then dropped 
into the comfortable and comforting cush- 
ions of the chair. 

‘*Do you remember that once, after the 
people had been three days with the Lord, 
and he had healed them and taught them, 


Do you 


amid great rejoicings, that-he would not 


send them away fasting to their homes, 
fearing that they might faint by the way?” 

** Yes, I know.” 

‘*Suppose they had said: ‘Oh, no. 
Thank you, Master. I really can’t stop to 
eat. I don’t mind fainting by the way.. I 
want to get home, to tell everybody how 
good you are. I want the neighbors to see 
that Aaron can speak with his loosened 
tongue, and that Miriam can walk as well 
as before she was sick. And I want to tell 
everybody in the town all the gracious 
words that have come out of your mouth.” 

Theodora smiled. ‘I don’t believe that 
anybody was so foolish as to run away from 
the bread that he made for them.” 

‘Nor I, not in those days. So he bade 
them all sit down. Wasn't it pleasant to 
sit down and wait and be ready for his 
bread? He was not a hard Master then.” 

Theodora arose, without looking at the 
clock. 

ig will go home and rest awhile,” she 
said, 





LADIES 


WILL FIND 


SILVER WHITE 


to be the best article for 
removing tarnish from 
Silver Ware and giving to 
it an exquisite polish equal 
to new! does its work 
quickly and effectively 
and costs but a trifle. Sold 
by Jewelers, Druggists, 
and by 


DENNISON & CO.,19 Milk St., Boston. 
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»MOsT COMPLETE METHOD 
ED&CO“CINCINNATI 


. 
RADIATORS.PIPE-FITTINGS.COILS.REGISTERS &c. 


PABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 


ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMENTS. 


42 Murray Street, 


NEW YORK. 
























provedand recommend. 
ed. Centennial Medal 
and Diploma, Send for 
illustrated circular to 
LL. Falk, 16sth Street, 


Near iLird Ave. New York Citys 


BOTANICAL, FAMILY, 
STUDENTS’ MICROSCOPES, 


AND EVERY VARIETY OF ‘OPTICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS. 
Price-List and Illustrated Catalogue free on appli- 


a JESSE. S. CHEYNEY & CO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


THE HUMAN GHEST. 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. S$. S. FITCH & SON, 


49 East 29th St., New York City. 
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SOLD ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 








ECONOMISE. 





BUY THE WORLD RENOWNED 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 


its workmanship is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 


as Elegantly Finished as a 


first-class Piano. It received 


the Highest Awards at the Vienna’“and Centennial 


Expositions. 


close business, but we defy 
PRICE. 


WE CIVE A WARRANTY with EAC 


We do not sell Second Hand or Rebuilt 
Machines, or compete in price with Dealers sellin. 


out to 
UALITY and 


competition in 
MACHINE, 


guaranteeing to keep it in repair, free of charge, for 
5 years. It makes 6 stitches to every motion of the foot. 


wanrzo.| WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La.; 


ACENTS 


Corner State & Madison Sts., Chicago, 


Ills.; and San Francisco, Cal. 








Insurance. 7 


A WAY TO SAVE THE CHARTER 
OAK LIFE. 





THERE is one good way out of the pres- 
ent troubles of the Charter Oak Life Insur- 
ance Company, and the twenty-five thou- 
sand policyholders of the company demand 
that it be adopted. The company is an old 
one, was organized in 1850, and had for- 
merly been economically managed and had 
paid good dividends to its policyholders; 
but the management of late has not been 
so good, and it ought to be stopped anda 
better management substituted. If this 
can be done, the company will recuperate 
and its insurers will be protected. On the 
first of January last there was insurance 
outstanding in the company amounting to 
$52,494,057. The insurers ought to be pro- 
tected in their rights. Some of them have 
been paying money to the company for 
twenty-seven years. All of them have 
been paying premiums to secure insurance, 
and not for the benefit of a ring or of a few 
men. The company is not in a very bad 
condition; but what there is bad about it 
has been brought upon it inthe last two 
or three years. The men who have done 
this should be taken away from the man- 
agement. If this can be done, the company 
will most certainly recuperate and the pol- 
icyholders will be protected. If this is 
not done, another life insurance failure will 
have to be recorded and another large num- 
ber of men will have to suffer. 

It appears that, where some thirteen 
millions of dollars are necessary to 
cover all of the liabilities of the com- 
pany, there are over nine and one-half 
millions belonging to the company that 
are absolutely good, and a million and a 
half more that may be good and that at 
the worst are worth something. The exam- 
ination of the company, just completed, by 
a committee appointed by the Connecticut 
legislature, has unquestionably been an 
honest one, and the gentlemen composing 
the committee have been actuated only by 
a desire to give to the insurers a full and 
reliable statement of the actual condition 
of the company. The deficit may reach 
two and one-half millions. It certainly is 
not more. This is less than twenty per 
cent. of the amount of the liabilities of the 
company. The company had an income 
during the past year of $3,254,585.08. The 
expenditures for the year were $2,900,615. - 
73. This covered all payments of death 
claims, dividends to policyholders, sur- 
render. values paid, and the expenses of 
managing the business. It was a clear 
gain of $353,958 during the year. There 
is no probability that the death claims of 
the company will increase, and there will, 
of course, be no dividends, which will 
save, on the basis of last year’s outgoes, 
$77,871. Advertising and miscellaneous 
expenses can easily be cut down $100,000. 
The ordinary expenses of management 
were during the past year $684,723. Of 
these $130,821 were salaries of officers and 
employés. This could be cut down $50,- 
000. There were paid in commissions 
$294 770. As new business will be stopped, 
commissions ought readily to be cut down 
$100,000. This will make a total reduction 
in the outgoes of $327,371. If this sum be 
added to the actual gain of last year, it 
gives a total prospective gain for the next 
year of $681,289. There is no possible 
reason why such results should not be 
reached. It requires only good manage- 
ment to secure it. If it were done, the 
company would become solvent in three 
years’ time, no one would suffer any loss, 
and life insuranee would be saved a blow 
it does not deserve. There is, as we have 
said, one way to do it, and that is by 
making a receiver for the company, and 
giving him power to manage the company 
in the interest of the policyholders. The 
company can be saved in this way and it 
ought to be. It cannot be saved under the 
management of the men who have brought 
it into its present deplorable condition. 

The laws of the State of Connecticut in 
regard to life insurance are very specific. 
If the assets of any company organized 
under the laws of the state are found less 
than its liabilities, the commissioner of in- 
surance may notify it to stop the issuing of 
new policies and to stop the payments of 





holders. If the assets are found less than 
three fourths of thé liabilities, he may bring 
his petition to.the superior court of the 
county in which the company is located 
for a receiver to be appointed, whose duty 
it shall be to wind up the company. It will 
be seen that, under the provisions of this 
law, the company will either go on under its 
present management, or else it will go into 
the hands of a receiver, and be wound up, 
providing the insurance commissioner wishes 
it. There is no question but the latter 
course is far preferable to the first, The- 
old management should be stopped, at all 
hazards. The managers have proved them- 
selves unworthy the care of such large 
trusts. We hope that some way will be 
found to place the company in the hands of 
areceiver who will not be compelled to 
wind up thecompany. He should have the 
power to save the company and protect its 
policyholders, and the right man can easily 
do it. Hartford is a leading insurance city. 
Its companies have always stood high and 
been known as honorable institutions. We 
hope the courts of the State of Connecticut 
will aid in saving the reputation of the city 
and of life insurance, and, in saving the 
twenty-five thousand policylolders from a 
loss they need not sustain. We assert that 
the company can be brought out of its pres- 
ent troubles, and that it may even become 
a first-class company, if the right course is 
taken. In fact, the company would stand 
even higher by having weathered the storm 
that now threatens it. We believe that we 
have suggested the only method that will 
secure full justice to the insurers of the 
company. If it can be secured in the way 
suggested, and cannot by any other means, 
then we say that it will be a disgrace to the 
state if it is not done. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876, 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
lst January, 1876, to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
miums on Policies not marked off lst : 
TAMU, 1B7G, 4.0.0... prccccvcceecepace-covcee 2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... $7,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 


—— 


Premiums marked off from lst January, 
1876, to 3lst December, 1876..... foet<ecawes $5,061,095 12 
Losses paid during the same period.,.... $1,965,193 49 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,,. $1,088,410 35 
we Company has the’ following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank,and other Stocks ....$11,068,700 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,779,300 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 267, 00 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due 


’ 


the Company, estimated at .......... 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,812,504 38 
Cash in Bank.......0000 secccccee ekdieewee a 365,012 74 

Total Amount of Assets............+.+ $15,694,867 31 


Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certiti- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





TRUSTEES, 
J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE 
W. H. H. MO -ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CURTIS ROB’T B. MINTUR 
CHARLES H, RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW GEOR : 


ORGE W. LANE 
\e RT 


M. 
JOSIAH O. LOW, 

WILLIAM B. DODGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS. a 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIO Vr 





C. A. HAND. ILLIAM B 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM H., FOGG, 
PETER V. KING. 


WILLIAM H. WEBB. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 





1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


cast CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 


SSETS, - = - 1,655,717.20 


WM. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. = | 


Tie fire at Marblehead destroyed 
seventy-two buildings and swept about 
fifteen acres of ground... A. list. of.the 
losses makes the aggregate on buildings 
$358,000, and on* stocks; machinery, furni- 
ture, etc. $176,000—total 534,000." A fire- 
map was fatally injured. All of which 
wasithe sequence of a dog-fight and a spree 
in astable in the rear of the Marbletead 
Hotel, at 2 o’clock in the morning. A cow 
for Chicago, a dog for Marblehead, a fire- 
cracker for Portland. What will it be for 
New York? 


—The Baltimore Underwriter, one of the 
spiciest insurance journals in the country, 
has just issued an index to its seventeenth 
volume. It is one of those insurance pa- 
pers that all interested in life insurance 
must have. The best that can be said of. it 
is that it is outspoken and fearless, and we 
wish there were more such. 


—The Hartford Fire Ins. Co. and the 
‘Etna, of Hartford, do not consider their 
losses at St. John, N B., of sufficient mag- 
nitude to prevent their declaring and” pay: 
ing in July their accustomed dividends. 
The Hartford’s loss will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $125,000 and the Aitna’s nearly 
double that amount. 


—The Travellers Insurance Company 
have, as is their wont, a very neat and new 
advertising scheme. It is an envelope con- 
taining a piece of court-plaster, inscribed: 
‘* Keep this for use in case of accident.” 


—Every insurer should read bis policy 
carefully before he accepts it. He should 
understand his bargain fully before he com- 
pletes it. It takes a little time, but it will 
save quantities of trouble. 
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INSURANCE 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co.,, 
OF HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R, E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 














THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sece’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 
COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capital.....ssscssereccsseeseee++-81,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surpius Fund.............. 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund...,............ 386,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance....... ecccee 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for «all,.., 

claims againstthe Company... 337,977 23 
Total Assets, January 10th, 1877.....$3,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPH, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec.,A.D 
4.M.KIBBY, 








/PARRAGUT'? 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 4 


. No. 346 BROADWAY. 
BRANCH OFFICE, NO. 61 LIBERTY STREET, N.Y. 
New YOrK, January Ist, 1877. 


Capicn al..... tas, Sanattsnsarascnenaneensens $200,009 34 
uran MECC aexccccccasse 
Net Surplus Mae 46 edgaeasstens «aus 1 S0:i78 34 4 





Baveteed” ponaes:.. sto ses MT SS 3B 


JANUARY 9th, 1877. 
THE BOARD Or DIRECTORS haye nie de» 
‘Ona d semi-annual dividend of FIVE +ER 
Also an extra dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED IN 147. ASSETS, $5,940,006 87. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


ey surplus returned to the Sgr ag every year. 
icies non-forfeiting fortheir valu 

dsewent policies at life rates. 

Agents wanted. 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 


EXAMINE THE PLAN OF THE PROTECTION 
LIFE ENSUBANCH COMPANY OF'€ AGO. 

IT offers life insurance at actual cost on the term 
plan, dispensing with the cash reserve nes as 
useless and dangerous. It charges a small definite 
sum annually for expenses and allows its policy- 
holders to pay the cost of tneir insurance in monthly 
instaliments as the money is needed to pay death 
losses, and its policies are never diminished by self- 
insurance deposits by the insure The Protection 
is thoroughly solvent, having about $150,000 deposited 
with the state treasurer of illinois for the ye | of 
policyholders. It guarantees insurance for the full 
amount of its polices and furnishes it at about one- 
half the price charged by me best mutual companies 

operating on the reserve plan 

ile itis every man’s duty to insure his life, for 
the protection of his family, it is also his duty to 
obtain it at the lowest possible price consistent with 
security. He does not want to deprive his family of 
present comforts for the sake of paying mere money 
to an “insurance company than is needed to pay for 
his insurance. Therefore, secure reliable protec- 
tion for your family —— a policy in the Protec- 
tion Life Insurance Company, pay as you go, get 
what —_ pay for, keep your reserves in your own 
pocket 


Un ITED STATE 


LiE*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
—>— ORGANIZED 1850 —2>——- 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOUNTED AT 7% 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES pre - = PRESIDENT. 


RY W. BALDWIN, e 
ied Middle Departmen’ nt, 
Drexel Walldines Cor. Walland Broad Sts, 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 























144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden | 


Isaac F. Luoyn, Secretary. 





W. H. C. Banrizrtt, Actuary 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE €0., 


we ar weds —— St.» New York. 


ROYAL’ 


Insurance _ Company 


, LIVERPOOL “AND LONDON. 
United States Life | ee Co., | carrran. - = $10,000,000 Gola. 
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arren ren Street. Smet 
INCORPORATED 1850. Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
CASH ASSETS $4,827,176 52. 56 WALL STREET. 
The principal features of tt this Com) 
bog SECURITY, BCONOMICAL MANA GHA ENT 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURE NIGKERBOGKE 
All Forms of LAfe ana Endowment Polictes Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. LIFE INS. CO., 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Sommenet summon acme 2339 BROADWAY, New York. 
QUINCY MUTUAL |"ssels - = - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over- - - 700,000 
Fire Insurance Company. plus, Ve 00, 
Cash Fund, June 20th...............+++ $375,000 SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 
caxeres over Ke-insurance, over.-.- 165,000 
Goin, = Gash Fund the past year, 41,000 A SPECIALTY. 
38,000 JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
erAKD EVERY Loss PAID IN FULL. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY TOWN. | » w peRpy. MD —— oe 
40 per Cent. a. Divide ie? eajae on every five eee pieit "HENRY W.. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
ISRAEL W. MUN ROE, Pres. and Treas. JOHN B. POWELL, Settee of Agencies for New 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, See. York and Connecticut. 
THE NORTHEASTERN ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT. THE 
with a ee nd $2.00) 0 of $100,000, and individual lia- Ee | A PS ad A TT A y 
bility of stockholders. The plan is that of mutual 
soe ante maar meakants tS carey He eae 
ia ie’haso obueet-unagr any ereumsiances.(n | LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ailing ; D 4 mbers puy- 
ng for their insurance as they go and keeping the 
“Tus safe pg) ae is furnished at OF NEW YORK. 
actual cost, which for the past first three years of its 


oxinenes as been less o- half that of “old-plan, | ASSETS, OVET.........cccccceeeeeees ---$10,000,000, 
-rate, reserve ” companies. 
fhe average annual cost thus far—excluding a | Surplus, nearly..................... 2,000,000. 


small admission fee whichis for life—for $1,000 pol-- 
icies has been as follows: 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
Age 38 tO 2 .......ese0e easeseucccaenese $10 39 
2% * 40 2 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 





gts Examine the Plans and Bates of this Compary. 
30 40 
The annual cost decreases with the increase of the | HENRY STOKES, President. 
yg vay me wae ——— pe ts 18 to 60 ye vere C. Y WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
or further information and terms on applications 
made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
Ex-Gov. F. HOL nace. Pres. 8, N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
AS. DALTON, Sec’y. H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE (0., 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 
ogee * — Assets, $8,129,925.68, » 


All Policies issued after April Ist, 1877, which shal] have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the **Maine 
Non-torfeiture Law’’; or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid- 
up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 











23 ae OFFICE, 
TREMONT SY., 
© Sonam Mass, 








PRACTICAL sari OF THE MAINE NON-FORFEL ss 7 uLUS- 
+h, TED WHOM oO OR mre LAN, PASSED FEB. 7th, 1877, rt 


LIFE POLICY, ISSUED AGE 3, AND DISCONTINOED’ AFT 
THREE OR MORE FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS SHALL HAVE BEEN PAID IN CAS 
Additional 





Premiums Paid before| Time zaaer Amount Due if Death commas on Last Day of Exten- 
Lapse. the Law. sio: 






































| pi | Ag | r . Pr rempiuma and a | . 
i e moun est to be Deducte nsurance 
No. |Amount’) when | Years.| Days. at of Due | overthe | 
pped.} Death. Policy No. Amount. | Heirs. | Premiums. | 
3 $81 | 3 | 2 212 36 «6| «$1000 | 38 759 87 \g0, 24013 | $8,55913 | 
4 908 | 34 3 120 37 =| ~—s:10,000 4 | 1,041 18 | 8,958 82 8,05) 82 | 
5 | 113 | 3 4 133 39 0,000 5 | 1.33918 | 8,660 82 1,525 82 
6 1,362 | 36 5 99 41 0,000 6 1,655 05 8,344 95 6,982 95 
7 1,589 | 37 6 67 43 10,000 7 1,990 05 8,009 95 6,420 95 | 
8 | 1816 | 388 7 26 45 000 8 | 2,340 74 7,659 26 5,343 26 | 
9 2,043 39 7 327 47 10,000 8 2,477 05 7,522 95 5,479 95 } 
10 2,270 } 40 8 235 49 10,000 9 | 2,843 24 7,156 76 4,886 76 
ll 2,497 | 41 9 114 10,000 10 3,205 85 6,794 15 4,297 15 | 





DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. J. P. CARPENTER, Ass't Sec’y. 
DAVID L. GALLUP, Sec’y and Act’'y. A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply to Directors’ Office or to any Agency of the Co. 


HOME | 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


" FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL pare 7 i showing the geptien, of the Company on the first day of 








CASH CAPITA) ee eee = 3pm iiize|s oo 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - - ~«= - 2 # = © 1,868,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends o- © 1 te 243,402 24 
Net Surplus = ° -= * = = * §,002,783 90 





TOT AL ASSETS, y sed bad bi 7 b- _ bs - 64 $6, ni 82 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 














BOB oe cow! cdddigad gecqnc ddpbessacesecgonesccccsse. cs, 20% Savepemssccecscoscceosdce ovedeccvesscces 
yy h being first ligt 0 on Reai Bstate, (worth $8894, 000.0 00)... sevees as 
paites States MATKEL VAIUE)..,.,...-.-.2seeeeeeessareeeereereerecees t | 
State and tity Bonds, Ly a euingncesdipanceeeatece-cgnatasacs Se 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 
Interest due on int. wary, 1877.......... evee eeasdoces cascccessesesetece 
Balance in hands 0: f ABOMES. oases ot veccceccccccs saeeccscetee 
ROM] MBtAlO. .....scniccidese dete devices’ ssctahigccccccccccsc. congsceasscoesce 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office 
Total... .csicssideciess Perree tt ert Po ctecerescctecesesteccces ereseeees® ah aaa w 823 
ee 8 
Claims for Losses outstanding - ta Jamar, ae 
Dividends sag, SRS neente ceececccees 





k UE, Secretary. ' 
i pAse’t Secretaries, 


or 
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von TEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 














For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 











Net Assets, January Ist, 187G .......... ceeceececseccccereceres eae ee esececeee $27,677,630 87 
INCOME. 
RIE Se ae ne ee OR 4. eoccccee EPPO MRE fe | 
fnsereet and rents.........086 TE a Geneeet senceesecban pacaebbugancces teaches 1,728,410 39— 9,242,541 67 67 


$36,930,172 54 























94 

61 

00 

OT 

00 

cians’ Fees asi nai 530,796 80 

Salaries, Law Expenses. Postage, and Exchange..... ‘y $29,691 18 
Advertising, Printing, Building, and other Expenses... 294,626 04—- 6,503,452 64 
Net Cash Assets, December 3ist, 1876............ o- senececeecccercc-cecceeees+ee30,416,719 90 

ASSETS. 

rot, ee a ae eee errors «see $16,237,264 45 

Real Estate in New York and Boston. and purchased under foreclosure ... 5,615,637 88 

U. 8. Stocks and Stocks authorized by the laws of the State of New York... 5,004,015 60 

State Stocks 29,300 00 

Loans scoured by United ‘States ‘and State and Munictpai ‘Bonds and Stocks 

authorized by the laws of the State of New York.......0..s0.cccece-+* + 1,981,820 00 

Commuted Commissions.. endencerccnes cee 100,819 65 

Cash on hand, in Banks and other Depositories, i SIR IDEOES ;<50.<ac0sce0es10 - 1,269,316 48 

Balance of Agents’ ACCOUNLS............ 000. seccecccccccvoece 6606e®nsd eer iee™ 178,545 84 
$30,416,719 90 

Interest and Rents due ont ROCERAS. rere op op: somone Dicdcntnbiiieithitncebvetoanes 552 95 

Premiums due and in EE ass cancravsvetsgacGesoonisdesayctoeses oe 460 00 

POINTED... 00. ...cccc. Secedghl! ocbbuhbivesce ccd entpenkens 816 00 

Market Value of Stocks over Cost and Premium on Gold on hand. 385 56 





1,318,214 51 


Total Assets, December 3ist, 1876. Oe 9 1 
Total Liabilities, including Reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies... adnensmeeb pa 34:334-934 Fn 


Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities. . .... . : $5,503,793 41 


Computed Undivided Sur Be 28:377 88 
39:690 v0 


New Business in 1376, 7. 
Outstanding Risks 

From the undivided surplus, exclusive of $800,000 reserved by the Finance Committee for contingencies, 
cov — dividends will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to participating 


poli 
The valuation licies aqutnenties has been made on the Asaetioey Experience Table, the legal 
Gro. ¥ VA At ade { Actuaries. 


standard of tne -tate of f Re ew York 

The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
(made after an examination into the condition of the Society, which occupied the Chief Exam- 
iner of the Department, with tev of his accountants, nearly three months) concludes as follows: 


“The examination has been of the most thorough and searching character. and the Superintendent 
believes that no cerporation doing an insurance business has been subjected to severer tests than this Soci- 
ety has. nothing having been takes for granted, but.every item, both of assets and liavilities. conscientiously 
and exhaustively scrutinized. Jaseey o this, a force of ten persons, under the Chief Examiner of the 
Devartment, has been steadily engaged for neariy three months. The Superintendent is much gratified at 
being able to state that the result of this investigation shows the complete solvenc From of pod institution, and 
that if the same onersy and ability are displayed in its ce and conduct _ one. as in the 
past a career of solid commercial prosperity is before it. SMYTH, 


lus on Tontine Policies over legal reserve.. 
Policies, assuring 












The Report of a Committee of Policyholders and Representatives of ctiaghinbids (after an 
examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of ex- 
perts and accountants) concludes as follows : 


“The business of this Boctetz has been conducted with ener; a 
growth since incorporated, i 1853, counting, as it — nearly $50.00 assets, and about $5, — 
profits, according to the Boclety 8 stat ustry and vigor on the part. of its chief 
officers and directors, and, in the opinion of this Couamnlstes. ~~. = Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
the front rank of institutions of its kind 
* All of which is respectfully submitted. 


eh and system, and its unparalleled 





“E. D. MORGAN, 


A. WHEELOCK, B. B. SHERMAN 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, ae? iF piESuP. 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, J. M. MORRISON, 
C. G. FRANCKLYN, F. D. TAPEEN, ie 


The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full Report of the Commit- 
tee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders, have been printed, in pamphlet 
form, and may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society : 


The thorough investigation into the affairs and condition of the Equitable Lifg@ Assurance Society by 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and by a Committee of Policyhdliders and Represent- 
atives of Policyholders, has not relaxed in the slightest degree the customary examinations by the Stand- 
ing and Special Committees of the Board of Direc¢ 

In presenting the Report of the Society, for iste, the Finance Committee state that they have during 
that year given mach attention and labor to the consideration of the system by which the business of the 
Society is conducted and its expenses regulated; and have directed the enforcement of all rules and 
methods for bringing down the expenses of the Society to and continuing the same at the lowest standard 
consistent with the greatest efficiency in the administration of its affairs. 

The undivided surplus fund of the Society is much larger than is requisite for the continuance of div- 
idends to polic — without diminution, and, in order tw guard against even unexpected depreciation in 
investments, the Committee have 

Resolved, That eight hundred thousand dollars of the said undivided surplus be withheld from division 
among policyholders until tbe further oraer of tnis Committee, or of the Board, to cover any possible loss 
arising trom the value of real estate and other securities. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society has during the past six months (a period of unexampled depres- 
sion in business and finance), undergone, through its own Committees, the Insurance Department of the 
State, and a Policyholders’ Committee, examinations, for thoroughness of detail and scrutiny in all depart- 
ments of its affuirs, unprecedented in the history of corporations. 








GEO. T. ADEE, GEO. D, MORGAN.) Com. 
JAMES LOW H. k. SPAULDING, mittee 
PARKER HANDY, H. A. HURLBUT, ‘fon Fi- 
WM. H. FOGG, J. A. STEWART, ) nance. 
—_0——_—_ 
Board ot Directors: 
HENRY B. HYDE. GEORGE H. STUART. 
GEORGE T. ADER. ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN JOHN D. JON 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, CYnUs WF WIRED. 
ENRY A. HURLBU? B. WILLIAMSON. 
H. G- MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
H. F. SPAU JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER. BENJAMIN KE. BATES. 
ENRY 8. TERBEL ASHBEL G 
CHARLES J. MAR ‘IN WAYMAN URO 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG STEP H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THOMAS A. BIDDLB 
ROBERT BLISs. H EXAN 
WILLIAM H. FO! JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
DANLEL D. LORD G EG. K 
JAMES M. H D MUEL W. TORREY. 
HORACE PORTER > SAMUEL HOL 
SIMEON FITCH. JOSE F NAVA . RRO. 
W. LAMBERT. W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR. 
B. F. RANDOLPH, JOHN J- MCCOOK. 
ALANSON TRASK, THEODORE WESTO 
PARKER HANDY. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
JOHN SLOANE. D. HENRY SMITH. 
JOHN A. STEWA i T: DEWITT CUYLER. 


WILLIAM F. COOLBAUGH, 
J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D. 
EDWARD CURTIS MD’ * | Medteal Examiners, 


%. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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[July 12, 1877. 
THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Brontiian, 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE 4 ACCOUNT. 


RIDIN non S cesses oo's soe sas nee Latin Srrscser panaareuta + +++ -$5,910,840 87 
Interest received and accrued ee Ute SiaheiereewereN wes ath "$2,164,080 81 


Less amount accrued Jan, Ist, 1876................+++. 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 3 





Total - = = = = @3'7,984,693 51 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


THGABOS TY GORD... 0s op cgeinnisic.0:9:sc.0s awsicdesceues cc seeesbdect covese<s QUO MIS 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ eee 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 38 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks................+++ 140,282 32 
i ree Pere Leer heer 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 


Pewee eereseeserseeee 





Total = « « - - S32,730,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand........... secceeces $1,427,983 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $10,311,045 67)..... PMs tere acissskucccccewascacmses -. 9,730,529 91 
Real estate....... ne Ree & RE PE GP Oe Bae pare ere .. 2,541,576 46 
This includes real estate ‘purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)...........ssseee0- bE cole guen eee 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on i 
these policies amounts to $3,659,490)......... OTT 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877....... wieidanr becbee Oi ccicee..e SERS 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
Habilities)........ Sedinseuese sae Sessions somebe coup aensna ae clenia - 125,027 15 
Agents’ balances.......sceceseseeececees «015060660 9de gs coce 36,154 19 


Accrued interest on investments to Jan. ist, 1877. $600 VeWEREe a 060% 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 

nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 

York. 

Excess of market value of securities Over COBt.......csseseesseceee 


300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. Ist, 1877 = = 


Appropriated as follows : 


Adjugted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877...........006 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC.........cecceccccecceessceves 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium.............cecceeeeeeeeeeees 20,004,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............cescccccccseees 


$33,311,413 96 
$814,440 98 


201,152 21 


517,504 84 
17,088 82— 30,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent.........cecsscccccccccseccccces $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. ¥. State Standard at 414 per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,51 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876........ socccccccccccccscces cecsccccee Gh OG,132,119 O 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877.......... Pe asia ee csis Velaips sins/ae eeeeee 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID DOWs, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
©. R, BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8, MILLER, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. ¥. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC OC, KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H, B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
INO. M, FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. 
CHARLES Wien, MB. Dov - Medical Examiners. 
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Farm and Garden, 


STRAWBERRIES. 





Wuere new strawberry beds are required to 
be made, that will bear well the next season, the 
very first runners of the season should be se- 
lected and layered into small pots. In about 
three weeks they should be cut from the parent 
stem and left to a separate and independent 
existence for a few days. After preparing the 
ground properly for their reception, the pots 
should be well watered and the plants turned 
out into the spots designed for them. They 
will then grow finely the present season, and 
bear surprising crops of fine fruit the next 
spring. 

A warm, sandy loam is the best for a straw- 
berry bed. Alow and damp one is of all the 
most objectionable. Though warm and dry in 


one sense, it should be rendered capable of re~_ 
taining moisture in the dryest weather, and’ 


this can only be perfectly accomplished by 
draining and subsoiling. If the latter is done 
three feet deep, all the better. 

Unless in very sandy soil, a very heavy dress- 
ing-of stable manure is objectionable. Wood 
ashes, ground bones, and matters of a miveral 
nature are more advantageous. 

Of late years there does not seem the same 
attention to fruit there once was. The ‘‘ can- 
ning system”’ has had much to do with this. 
But no system of preserving strawberries is 
equal to the natural fruit. We are pleased to 
find that many who cao afford it are again rais- 
ing them under glass. 

Strawberries for forcing are treated in pots, 
as we have already described ; but, instead of 
being transferred to the open ground, when 
well rooted in the small pots, are repotted into 
five or six-inch pots, and these latter plunged in 
the ground to their rims in a spot the most 
favorable to strawberry growth. 

After having grown well and when they 
show signs of having formed a good strong 
crown, they are to be taken out of the open 
ground and gradually ripened by withholding 
water, taking care that itis not done so sud- 
denly as to make the plants wither, or they will 
suffer much. Toward the winter they can be 
set in a cold frame and covered with dry leaves, 
for a slight protection from the frost, till 
wanted. Many commence to force at the be- 
ginning of the new year, when they are brought 
into the greenhouse and must be set near the} 
glass. A high temperature {s fatal. 45° to 50° 
is sufficient for a few weeks, and 55° to 60° when 
the fruitis fairly set. They love to be frequent- 
ly syringed andguarded against red spider, 
which is their greatest pest. Where there is 
not the convenience of a greenhouse to force 
strawberries, they may be had a few weeks 
earlier than usual by making a piece of ground 
slope to the southeast, planting out as already 
described for garden culture, and then setting a 
glass frame over them. The nearer the frame 
and glass can be brought to the soil the better 
and earlier will the crop be. Protecting. from 
frost in winter also adds to the earliness 
of the crop. The earliest variety to be had in 
the locality should be — — Gardener's 
Monthly. 





A NEW SOUTHERN PRODUCT. 





A SAMPLE of “St. Elmo moss,” a new article 
which the inventor manufactures from one of 
the commonest of Southern products, was re- 
cently exhibited at New Orleans, It is made 
of the'leaves of the yellow pine.tree, prepared 
by a cheav and ingenious process, so as to bear 
a close resemblance to tow or moss. Upon ex- 
amination, it is found that, the pulpy matter 
having been removed, there is left a straight, 
soft, and moderately strong fiber, which, while 
it has the pungent and agreeable odor of the 
pine, is not in the least resinous or inclined 
to become solid andlumpy. Lighter than moss 
and less Hable to become infested by vermin, 
this material, if durable, must prove of great 
value as a substitute for hair in mattresses, 
paddings, and cushions, while its sma'l cost 
and unlimited source of supply must place it 
within the reach of the poorest of our people, 
At the same time, there are grave doubts of 
its proving sufficiently durable. The fiber iv 
pine straw is exceedingly liable to become 
brittle when subjected to the action of a dry 
atmosphere; and, although it is possible that 
the process by which this moss is prepared may 
to a degree prevent this, still it is thought that 
it would require but a moderate use to reduce 
a mattress of this promising *St. Elmo moss”’ 
into quite a fine dust. 

EE 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


In a recent lecture Prof. Beal, of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, mentioned 


some trees which have been of: great value. | 


A walnut tree at Potterville sold for $1,000, the 
wood being highly ornamental, in beautiful 
waves, and it was made into veneering. A black 
walnut at Brookfield, seven feet through, sold 
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at $1,200, for the sume purpose, in New York. 
Two thousand dollars were refused fora very 
large blistered walnut at Saugatuck. At Grand 
Rapids a black cherry tree, with very dark 
wood, was shipped to Central America, and 
from there shipped back to this country and 
sold as good mahogany. 


....The main crop of winter cabbage is often 
planted the first or second week in July. In 
planting, if the westher be dry, it is‘a good plan 
to make the holes before planting and fill up 
with water. After soaking away, the plants 
may beset in, and they seldom wither. after- 
ward, though without rain for amonth. An- 


other and more expeditious plan is to have the | 


plants ready with their roots in a pan of water. 
They are then set into the hole at the time it is 
made. The water adhering to the roots then 
gives to the-set-out plants the advantages of 
puddling. 


....Mr. Richard Maries, nurseryman, Lytham, 
has sent the London Journal of Horticulture a 
photograph of a plant of Cyclamen Persicum. 
The plant, which is in a7-inch pot, has more 
than a hundred flowers and is similar to the 
plants usually exhibited at the London shows. 
The plant has never been allowed to become 
too dry when at rest. Mr. Maries considers 
over-drying the cause of much injury in 
Cyclamen culture. The variety submitted is 
pure white and evidently belongs to a good 
strain. 


..Our common Zrythronium Americanum 
ought to be cultivated where the ground is not 
too dry. It is a beautiful early flower, with 
exquisite mottled leaves. We have seen 8 
variety in the woods which is entirely a dark 
purple brown. There are foreign varieties in 
cultivation. Let the children dig up some 
bulbs and try them in the garden. 


. ..Mr. Hawkins, gardener, Ewenny Abbe 
Bridgend, Glamorganshire, grew last year, in 
pots, Pitmaston Duchesse pears weighing 27 
ounces; Durandeau, 21 ounces; and Doyenne 
du Comice, 17 and 18 ounces—that fruit being 
of excellent flavor. He wishes to know if other 
gardeners have obtained fruits as fine or finer. 
Let us hear from California. 


..-Lawns should not be cut lower than half 
an inch-from the ground, or the lack of leaves 
for breathing purposes will kill the roots and 
leave the ground to be covered with chickweed 
and veronica and other low weeds that escape 
the mower. This is the advantage of white 
clover, that the leaves grow so near the ground. 


..«-Now is the time to pinch in the bedding 
plants from which a mass of bright color is 
wanted in August and September ; but do not 
pinch the scarlet sage if an early bloom is de- 
sired. Roses can be budded in July and 
August. It is not necessary to take the wood 
out of the bud. 


....Sow endive, and toward the end of the 
month transplant in rows. They should be set 
out in rows eighteen inches apart and one foot 
from each other. The soil can scarcely be too 
rich for them. Seed may yet be sown for a 
later crop. 


..- Beans may be sown up to the end of the 
month, For winter use the White Kidney is 
very popular, although other kinds are very 
extensively grown for the same purpose. 


ENT AESS ‘ATO ca o: 


ban any. oie sort. 
uantity of panes tor sale at $1.60 F100; ny0 


by express; or $2 as y oy ma ni me N.Y 
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TM. THORBURN & 
HAMMOCKS 


th. or Excursions. 
LAWN. SETTEES LAWN 
SPRINKLERS, LAWN MOW- 
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Send for Pirsetee ist. 
oameis Webster Peck, 


ACTURERS’ AGENT, 
MO C Chanibers St., N. Y-' 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure BoneSuperphosphateofLime. 
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are inved to send for 





PENDENT. 


960,000 Acmes roe SOUTHWEST 


Lande, sod th a nd the eee Begion : aeewe, es 
eT ty a healthy 


sportation to the lands 
Fab ag - ogee further information ole.” 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 
te tame oo 


PACIFIC. GUANO. 


furnished pur- 





It is role aa sand eabien 2 Twelve ars’ 
successful use hae e of the Very High 
est Quality. Price. any ality and scand- 
ard guaranteed. culars addres 

PACIFIC GUANO oston; EB. N. ELPS, 
Windsor, _Conn.; 88 CARPENTER. 


SHAt 
89 South Water St., Philadelphia; or H. D. WOOD- 
RUFF, Lansingburg, N.Y. 


LANE & BODLEY CO. 


TEN-HORSE FABM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN GOLD 
exhibitors tors in sir days" Industrial Bxposition, aver stx 


three 
Send for 








pa BODLs a _ of 
the Sat trial ssn 0., 
cinnati. 





OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Power's Bi 
ester, NW. ¥. 


Manufacture every description of 
VITBIFIED.SALT-GLAZED 


Sandan lity. 
Customers sel 

large assortment, of Stench-Tra 

Dounactions. § and every article 


aging tO wee 8 


any 
Rewer-Pive made 


or 
this aw, 















Dr. KInesu who has 


cance 


wona. cre nor them from a terrible aoe untimely 
death. Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured free. 
Write for a circular, giving full particulars. Ad 

Ww. J.P. KINGSLEY, XD. Rome, N. Ye 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 












eee cee actur m3 S Cos 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 





BELL FOUNDERS, TRO N. x. 
s ren se nC BEL, 1 
a. D e 
Vee Tllustrated poe LI 





pucks ost ost. fF Papen. 


Seat. 5 Bells oo Copper tA n, mounted 
with the best Botary 
Se 


comeing, Se jy ay 
‘hools, sa my 
Tower Clocks, ete. Filly Warranted. 


Alarms, 
IMastrated Py ae 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 E second 8 8t., Cin. 











THE CHAMPIONS 


Ithaca Horse Rake, 


at Vienna Exposition, in 1873. 


awarded MEDAL, FIRST PREMIUM, 


OF THE WORLD. 





mary Waa Rake, 


awarded MEDAL, FIRST PREMIUM, 
at the Great Centennial Trial of Horse 
Rakes, 1876. 


Both Hand and Horse Dumping, Oil-Tempered Stee! Teeth. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Wheeler & Melick Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Send Stamp for Circular of Horse Rakes, Horse Powers. Threshing Machines, etc. 





i) Can be secured by then re ag ee 
y. 


For + NINETY DAYS FROM DATE @ 
Elegant Table Silverware 


hy 


following conditions: The National Silver 
pis of Pure Coin 





bodes my eA quality, firs$ bea 
arantee are . 
metal known), and a Caan 


sul sont ts any ene who receives this rayne 


cost of ing initials, 

engraving A 

sent by express (or ae 
further. 


tg tbe bust Bilver Plated Ware made as the 
Bo.a3¥p Chester 


pesne axe gueantess 


St., 
t out under this arrangement 
a (the hardest 
tandard Silver added a 








eetieree 








= me i 




















STOVE | POLISH 





THE INDEPENDENT 


A Household without 


/ 00>. Marrant’s Seltzer Aperient 





’ For sale by the entire drug trade. 





MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY'S 
Superior, lecto Plated Ware. 


iddietown, Conn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


(FORMERLY MENDOM, WHIDDEN & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 
offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & €0., 


Haymarket Squareand Washington 
Street, 








COMBINED 

Wardrobe, 
Bureau, 

Washstand, 

Lodking-Glass, 
Towel-Rack, 

and 
Toilet-Shelves. 


The best article of 
Farniture made for 
Bedrooms of HOTELS, 
B OA RD ING-HOUSES, 
or PRIVATE DWELL- 
INGS. Made only by 


“AMBROSE E. BARNES, 
M’n’fr of Farniture, 438 Pearl st,, Ney. City. 


T, B. BYNNER, 


DIAMON D's,| 
WATCHES, 


AND 


JEWELRY. 


A LARGE AND GENERAL ASSORTMENT, 








AT. LESS THAN: USUAL PRICES. : 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Price- Lists Sent oa Application. 


513 BROADWAY, NewYork. 
LAWN TENNIS. 


The undersigned have now fn stock a full line of 
imported Lawn sepals. Also Balls, Bats.and Rules 
separate from the se Also alarge assortment of 
Archery, Cricket. Fishing Tackle; Base Ball, 

Vexillo, ang allout-doer gamés... Price-} hat ‘ot ve 
sent on application. PECK & 8N YDER.. 
124 Nassau St. New York. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. oe Solicitor of Patents, ee 
on, Die . No Patent, No Pay. Send for circul 











M Brow, 





WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
*. FINE 


>, PLEASURE CARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 


“a BF guarantee to please in every particular those who 
may favor us With their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 


lisz | 47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





R. HOE & Co., 


TING PRI OF 


PRINTING PRESSES 


PRINTING “MACHINERY 
GF EVERY on na eet 
Eve pper-Piace copnecsed wit! arts of iagobes- 

Press, or iihoeraniic Printing, Book. 

binding, “Hlecirotyp rotyping, and Stereotyping always on 

band ort notice. 
CAST.STEEL SAWS, 

VENEER SAW._MI D RESAWING 


I 
HYDRAULIC AND scREW PRESSES 
for Pressing sand for Bp Homey glow. etc., ete., 
Grand, Broome, Sheri 
ne treets, Ne 
born s New Chiexcel 
reet, London, England. 


Tudo 
Princi dor Sircet 504 Crand St. N.Y. 






are 
f Columbia, and Gold 











MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO. 
<265 BROADWAY. N.Y. 





THE 


FLORENCE OILSTOVE, 


For Heating or Cooking. 

TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 
. Safe, 

Odorless and Durable. 
Can be used without chimney, 
flues,as it generates nosmoke 

Or noxious gases. 
Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
ed and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or wood. 


THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 
regulated to any desired tem- 
The Cook, with Baker, perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Report of the: Judges: 
‘*It is simple in construction, easily managed, and 
well adapted to its intended purpose. 

MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 

THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 

General Agencies—39 Union Square, New York; 
476 Washington St., Boston; 66 St., | b> 


SANDALWOOD 


possesses a much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy statethe mucous menibrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebds or. Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy In its action. “It is 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in 8ix or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 

Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, M s, Pills 
été:; al! of which have been 











. BUFEALO Gout ATHIA Wi TER | 


fe pe tN and Teer LDreane. et 


a those anes veounet to Mio Wome en. 
Lt ag by John F. Henry, Curran & Co., No. 9 
lleg ce, and Caswell, Hazard’ & Oo,. corner 
24th Se. 5th Ave. Hotel Building and corner sth Ave 
and 39th St., New York, incases of one dozen half- 
‘allon. porties. Price $5 per case at the Springsi 
pasepnie , sent soar aa address or'can be bad 
by applica rs e 
— TH SF. sOODE. Proprietor, 


* Suftalo Lithia Springs. Va, 


OFFICIAL PRESS. 


EVERY BUSINESS MAN, to be successful, should 
ce have one, for dding his own printing and advertising. 
Tt will pay Nad itself over and overagain. Itis simp 
and iol beeen in me an 
Print 3241-2 

5. Send 3e stamp 










are 


GOLDING Bhs Meteor ed 





SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WH ITE 5 LBA Be well snove 


hroughout “New England WHIT 

FINEST, and 

mh AD TAPE %-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
ick 


LEA D RIBBON, from 2 to8 inches wide, on 
reels, for Builders. 
IPE of of any size or thickness. 
At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 





FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
SaLEM MASS, 


Dundas Dick & Uo.’s Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sola at al Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 dna 3? Woorster St., New York, for one. 


oN BY HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE MAT- 
T his most useful and luxurious bed.is of 
very oh e 9° No bedding is required for soft- 
ness; thuugh in the cool gm be urse, enough 
is required for warmth. For t weather. it is up- 
equaled—cool, comfortable, healthy. In cola weather 
a light Hair Materess upon WOVEN WIRE is the ex- 
treme of luxury, It ist the best Mattress in use, Iin- 
vestigate its merits. CIRCULARS FREE to any ad- 


dress. Write THE tak WIRE MATTRESS 
CO., Hartford, Conn., U. 8. A 








COLORIF! C. 


Colors Bair at ‘Natural Brown or Black. 
No previous wash. Ali dru ves 
DEPOT 14 DEY #TRERT, ®. Y. 





One repwicn; 











SMITH & WESSON’S AUTOMATIC REVOLVERS, 












INTERNATIONAL HBT 


iu RiIRADEUTA, feb, te MP7, 
OrREPORT ON AW ARDS.—Product—Stat 


ey eee the product herein 


The undersigned, ha’ 
the following reasons—vtz.: Its ity a8 a military ar 
na bea 
A. iam, 8. Ambo P. ml; JL. Ca 





















ection of 


shelis Ho ern 
ation 

Dr owed 86. e ai 

ELL, 


; FRANCIS 


ir defe 44 or eo 


The improvements which have been 
madein these Revolvers during the past 
few years, and especially in those just 
completed, render them the most sim- 
ple, durable, and efficient Revolvers in 
the world. They are produced in yarious 
sizes and lengths of barrel, of very best 
material and workmanship, their lock- 


frames, as oa 
of finest 


e 
y an ye 
. en by the ap econom 
ofthe ey they were re 


Uatced ® States Centennial TION, Philadel ober San and accept the 


ip conformity therewith. 
Wesson Revolving Pistols. —Name and address of exhibitor. 


: MITH'& WESSON, Spri 
reapers recomménd the’same to the e United [oor Gommssion tor area award, for 


eaaiah aie i Burean of Awards; 





[July 12, 187%. 


A FAMILY MEDICINE, 


The PAIN KILLER Iisa purely vegetable compound 
and, while it is a most efficient remedy for pain, it is a 
perfectly safe medicine, even in the most unskillful 
hands. For Summer Complaint or any other form 
of bowel disease in children or adults it is an almost 
certain cure, and has, without doubt, been more suc- 
cessful in curing the various kinds of Cholera than 
any Other known remedy or the most skillful phy- 
sician. In India, Africa, and China, where this dread- 
ful disease is more or less prevalent, the Pain Killer 


is considered by the natives, as well as European 
residents in those climates, a sure remedy. 

THE PAIN KILLER.—We have known the high 
character of this medicine, and that it is used with 
great success and satisfaction in our very best fam- 
ilies. It is the favorite medicine of our missionaries 
in heathen lands, where they useit more than all else 
together for the diseases that abound in those warm 
climates. It should be kept in every house and be in 
readiness for sudden attacks of sickness.—Christian 


Press 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








ESTABLISHED 1845. 


BRUNER & MOORE, 


Wholesale and Retail 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 41 and 43 West. !4th Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 
opposite  Macy’s.’’ 
MANUFACTORY, 


Nos. 574 to 578 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. 
PETER BRUNER. HENRY 8. MOORE, 


A LARGE and COMPLETE 8TOCK of PARLOR 
CHAMBER, LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, in EASTLAKE, QUEEN 
ANNE, and MODERN STYLE, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


Every facility for making the Best Furniture at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 

Designs and Estimates furnished for Banking and 
Insurance Offices, Libraries, Stores, etc., etc. 
Also for Mantels, Mirrors, Cor- 
nices, Doors, etc. 

FURNITURE of All Kinds Made to Order 
and securely packed for shipping. 


‘DECKER 


GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 
PIANOS. 
ss UNION SQUIRE, NEW YORK, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LOOKING GLASSES 


AND 


Picture Frames, 


PIERS, BASE AND TRIPOD TABLES, 
or EVERY DESCEIETION AT LOWEST MAR- 


RATES, 


W. J. GRAHAM, 
NO. 82 BOWERY, 


NEW sTOCK OF LOOKING 
URE FRAMKES, and kindred goods. 











GLASSES. E rate 








OFFICE, No. 17 NORTH &th ST,, PHILA. 
(BLACKS ONLY) 


Quick-drying News and Book Inks at 
LOW cash prices a SPECIALTY. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN 


Ware arehouses 
and 87 John 
and if Lake st., Onicago, — 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


















EPENDENT” PRESS, Nos. 21 AND D 23 Ross ‘Rose STREET. 
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